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THE SITE OF FORT ROBIDOUX 
By A. Reed Morrill 


The Uinta Basin, sometimes called “Utah’s Inland Empire,” 
is located in the lower northeastern corner of Utah and directly south 
of the Uinta Mountains. This physiographic basin is practically 
encircled by an elevated rim of mountains, and lies mainly between 
40° and 41° north latitude and between 108° and 110° 30’ west 
longitude. 

This portion of the State was occupied after permanent set- 
tlements had been effected in the Salt Lake, Utah and Cache 
Valleys, and after other portions of the State had become more 
accessible and more convenient to transportation and communi- 
cation. Men did not carve a road, build a home, or make a 
telephone line into this vast region of “bad lands” and verdant 
valleys until well into the last of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth. 

It is paradoxical that this Inland Empire, which was nearly 
the last section of Utah to become dotted with settlements, was 
among the first parts of the State to be intersected by early travel 
routes, traversed by fur trapper, trader, missionary and explorer,’ 
and that here was built what is believed to be the first year-round 
abode of white men in Utah and this western region generally. 
The Robidoux Post, often called Fort Uinta, or Wintey, by the 
trappers and Indians, was located in the vicinity of the present 
White Rocks Indian school and settlement, the exact site of the 
Fort being the subject of the present paper. 

Certain early visitors to Fort Robidoux left in their writings 
vague pictures of the historic establishment; and many of the 
early maps of the west show the location of Fort Robidoux with 
reference to the streams and other trails of the day; but the exact 
site, or what is believed to be the markings or remains of the old 
Fort, were only in recent years discovered and subjected to the 
cross-examination of all existing witnesses and records. Even 


1Superintendent of Schools, Kamas, Utah. This paper is sponsored by Dr. William J. Snow, 
Department of History and Political Science, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, and mem-~- 
ber of the Board of Control and Editorial Board, Utah State Historical Society. 

2See ‘‘Old Trails, Old Forts, Old Trappers and Traders,'’ by Herbert S, Auerbach, elsewhere 
in this Quarterly. 
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this evidence may be, and most probably is, further dimmed, if not 
in some respects misleading, by occupancy of the more modern 
Indians whose artifacts were dropped to confuse the researcher. 

First through Utah’s Uinta Basin was the Catholic mission- 
ary, Father Escalante, in 1776, according to the published records 
(though it is obvious to historians generally that the written or 
published records indicate only a small fraction of the early trav- 
elers through the region). Then, in 1825, came William H. Ashley 
and his Rocky Mountain Fur trappers; but Antoine Robidoux was 
in the region, if not actually in the Basin, in 1824, according to an 
item in the “Missouri Intelligencer,’ quoted from Chittenden’s 
“American Fur Trade.’ No later than 1832, Robidoux seems to 
have erected the fort which bore his name, sometimes called Fort 
Uinta or Fort Wintey from the river on which it was situated. 

“Denis Julien, 1831" is engraved on a rock wall a few miles 
below the site of Fort Robidoux; and the Robidoux biographer,’ 
says Antoine was in the Uinta Basin first in 1831. It is there- 
fore reasonable to believe Julien was with Robidoux* 


Kit Carson in his “Own Story’® (p. 30) says that in the 
late autumn of 1833, he found Robidoux and twenty men on the 
“Wintey,”’ trapping and trading. Carson did not mention any 
buildings at Fort Wintey; but Robidoux remained in the region 
all winter, while Carson wintered not far away on the Green River 
at the mouth of the White. He kept in touch with Robidoux, 
who it is assumed was established in his frontier post. 

“Sir William Drummond Stewart in a letter to William L. 
Sublette dated, Head of Blue Fork, August 27, 1838, writes: ‘The 
Hudson’s Bay Company have established a fort on the Wintey 
(Uinta) and Andy’s people (the men in the employ of Andrew 
Drips, Agent of the American Fur Company), will be driven 
from here, if the Government does not take some steps.’ 

Unfortunately for this paper, no one visited Fort Robidoux 
during the next several years to leave us a description of it. 

Joseph Williams spent a couple of weeks at Fort Robidoux 
in July, 1842; and while he had plenty to say about the sinfulness 
of the people at the Fort, he did not describe the establishment. 
He writes:' “Mr. Shutz started on Saturday by himself to go to 
Rubedeau’s Fort, on the Wintey River. Next day (Sabbath ) 
Rogers and Ross were anxious to start on to Rubedeau Fort. I 
gave up to go with them . . . So we started on and left two men 
and their wives at the lake . . . pressing over steep hills, and 
through brush and logs and saplings and rocks . . . Next morn- 


‘Memorial To The Robidoux Brothers'’ by Orral Messmore Robidoux, Kansas Ci 

“ A aeaak ’ ty, Mo., 1924, 
Sete bia! D. Julien,’ by Charles Kelly, in Utah Historical Quarterly, July, 1933, 

5*Kit Carson's Own Story of His Life,"" edited by Blanch C. Grant, T; 

3‘*The Ashley-Smith Explorations,"’ by Hacrisca Dale, Cleveland ChONIen toe 


Joseph Williams, Narrative of a Tour f i 
sresbtees yy oe one a) ite ae ur from the State of Indiana to the Oregon Territory in 
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ing we continued our way through logs and brush again and got to 
the brow of the mountain on its southern declivity but saw no way 
down .. . We scrambled along, however, till we got down to the 
base of the mountain, after dark . . . We are now on the head of 
the Wintey river, down which we pursued our journey toward 
Rubedeau's Fort.” 

Rufus B. Sage spent about ten days at Fort Robidoux (Oc- 
tober 20 to 30, 1842). His comment is in part: ‘‘A small party 
from a trading establishment on the waters of Green river, who 
had visited Taos for the procurement of a fresh supply of goods, 
were about to return and I availed myself of the occasion to make 
one of their number. On the 7th of October (1842) we were 
under way. Our party consisted of three Frenchmen and five 
Spaniards, under the direction of a man named Robideau, formerly 
from St. Louis, Mo. ...On the 13th inst., we crossed the main 
ridge of the Rocky Mountains ... Six days subsequent we 
reached Robideau’s Fort at the forks of the Uintah . . . Our stay 
at the Uintah (fort) was prolonged for some ten days. The 
gentlemen in charge at this post spared no pains to render my visit 
agreeable . . . A trapping party from the Gila came in soon after 
our arrival, bringing with them a rich quantity of beaver caught 

. upon the affluents of that river and the adjacent mountain 
streams . . . Several trappers rendezvoused at the Uintah, being 
about to leave for Fort Hall on the headwaters of the Columbia 
river, | improved the opportunity of bearing them company.” 


Messrs A. L. Lovejoy and Marcus Whitman were also at 
Fort Wintey in late October, 1842, but left us nothing more 
elucidating than the following sentence:* “After arriving at Fort 
Wintey and making some purchases for our trip, we took a new 
guide and started for Fort Uncumpagra.” This tells us, in effect, 
that Robidoux kept a stock of merchandise and that mountain men 
at Fort Robidoux were available as guides. 


Captain John C. Fremont, east-bound from the Pacific Coast, 
halted at Fort Robidoux in June, 1844. While there, he made 
an astronomical observation, the results of which gave the location 
as 109° 56’ 42” west longitude, and 40° 27’ 45” north latitude, 
as published in his report in 1845. Rufus B. Sage’s work, published 
in 1846,’ uses the same values for latitude and longitude, probably 
borrowed from Fremont. 


As the point of the longitude given proves to be slightly to 
the west of the present White Rocks, instead of to the east, some 
confusion arose as to the exact location, which fortunately was 
very carefully described in Fremont’s journal as follows:” 


——— 


8Marcus Whitman, by Rev. Myron Eells, Seattle, Washington, 1909 156 
Rufus B. Sage. Rocky Mountain Life; Startli ate vile ‘ i 
Far West during an Expedition of Three vena relies: belie tial ALS gat Ges 


10Captain J. C. Fremont, Report of the Exploring E iti ins ij 
years 1842-45. Government document No. 166. eine Eepecnone, fe. aioe) crane ane 
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“June 1, 1844. We left today the Duchesne fork and after 
traversing a broken country for about sixteen miles arrived at noon 
at another considerable branch, a river of great velocity, to which 
the trappers have improperly given the name of Lake Fork. The 
name applied to it by the Indians signifies great swiftness and is the 
same which they use to express the speed of a race horse. .. . Con- 
tinuing our route across a broken country of which the higher parts 
were rocky and timbered with cedar and the lower parts covered 
with good grass, we reached on the afternoon of the 3rd, the Uintah 
Fort, a trading post belonging to Mr. A. Robidoux on the principal 
fork of the Uintah river. We found the stream nearly as rapid 
and difficult as the Lake Fork, divided into several channels, which 
were too broad to be bridged. With the aid of guides from the 
fort, we succeeded with great difficulty in fording it (them), and 
camped near the fort which is situated a short distance above the 
junction of two branches which make the river, 

“It was a motley garrison of Canadian and Spanish engages 
and hunters with the usual number of Indian women. . . . On the 
morning of the 5th, we left the fort and the Uintah river.’™ 

Certain investigators have strongly believed that Fort Robi- 
doux was established as far south as the present Randlett, near 
the junction of the Uinta and Duchesne Rivers; while others have 
thought its location was to the north of White Rocks. Dr. Bolton, 
for example, of the University of California, searched for remains 
of the Post near Randlett some years ago. 

The descriptions in Fremont’s journal, together with the 
writer's familiarity with the geography of this region, gave to the 
writer a direct line of search. Needless to say, Fremont’s descrip- 
tion without a modern familiarity with this region, would have been 
of little aid. Lake Fork River, definitely mentioned by Fremont, 
flows southward and empties into the Duchesne River a few miles 
west of the present town of Myton. Fremont says the country 
was broken and “‘timbered with cedar;’’ which takes us into the 
foothills toward the base of the Uintas. This route is fairly well to 
the north among the foothills, because only there are the hills 
“timbered with cedar.” 

The present writer found what were obviously the ruins of 
an old fort near the right bank of what is now called White Rocks 
River. This name, however, is of recent origin, having been named 
after the present White Rocks settlement. Until the late 1870's 
White Rocks River was called the Uinta. It was considered the 
north fork of the Uinta; and all early writers spoke of it as the 
Uinta, or the main fork of the Uinta, since it had many branches. 
It will not be forgotten, however, that Fremont says he reached 
the Uinta Fort “‘on the principal fork of the Uintah River,’ which 
he found divided into several channels. 


ee) 


See further quotation in ‘‘Old Trails, Old Forts, &c’’ in this Quarterly. 
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In regard to the name, or names, of this stream, inquiry was 
made of he Commissioner of the U. S. General Land Office in 
Washington, D. C., who writes as follows: 

Dec. 29, 1937. 
My dear Sir: 

Reference is made to your letter dated December 12, 1937, 
relative to maps of Utah. ... The [Indian] agency is shown 
. . . onthe plat approved December 24, 1875, located on the North 
Fork of the Uinta river. In the townships to the north, which 
were surveyed at a later date, this stream is designated ‘White 
Rock Creek... 

Respectfully, 
D. K. Parratt, 
Acting Assistant Commissioner. 


Fremont says on June 3, 1844, that the eight or ten channels 
of the Uinta or White Rocks River “were very difficult to cross 
and too wide to be bridged.” In a normal year of moisture, and 
in that early period when no irrigation canals had been taken from 
the river, it is unquestionable that the streams mentioned would be 
in their spring flood. Even so, it was quite natural for Fremont to 
report that the Fort was located on the “principal fork of the 
Uintah,” which was and is much the largest of the several branches. 
Some distance below the ruins of the Fort, the branches of the 
present White Rocks and Uinta Rivers unite; and Fremont says, 
“The Fort is situated a short distance above the junction of the 
two branches which make the river.” 

Approaching from the southeast, July 23, 1871, Almon Harris 
Thompson identifies the location approximately by the number of 
tae (Utah Historical Quarterly, January, April and July, 
1 : 

Another clue as to the precise location of the Fort was given 
by Fremont in his journal entry immediately after leaving the Fort: 
“After marching twenty-five miles, we were again checked by 
another stream called Ashley's Fork.” This, of course, is about 
the proper distance along Fremont’s route to Brown’s Park. 

In October, 1936, the writer found what he believed to be the 
site of old Fort Robidoux; and Dr. William J. Snow of the Brigham 
Young University was invited to assist in an investigation of the 
evidences. The investigation furnished evidence sufficient to satisfy 
us both that the proper place had been identified. The ground was 
strewn with charcoal, pieces of bone, burnt particles of leather, 
fragments of old earthenware dishes: and among the articles found 
were the bowl of an old Indian peace pipe, the stock of an old rifle, 
parts of old-type bake ovens, old coffee pots in late stages of de- 
composition, portions of wagon irons and harness hames, and 
many other articles. 
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Some of these artifacts could just as easily have belonged 
to a more modern occupancy of the site, the more important of 
which might be considered the wagon irons and parts of harness 
used on horses. Captain B. L. E. Bonneville took wagons through 
central Wyoming in 1832; and Joseph Williams, in a journal entry 
dated August 18, 1842, shortly after his sojourn at Fort Robidoux, 
writes, “Next day (in what is now southwestern Colorado) we 
came to Rubedeau’s wagon,” which he had left there a year before. 
He hitched his oxen to it and took it along. 

Dr. Snow carried many of the artifacts found to the Brig- 
ham Young University for further inspection by authorities in 
that institution. His report is quoted in part as follows: 

“I have had Dr. Hansen examine the bones we picked up 
at the old fort and he declares them practically all human bones. 
There isn’t any question on this score. Moreover, I have presented 
the china plate pieces, and particularly the one with the French 
inscription, to our modern language teachers here. Mrs. Roberts 
is oa thrilled with the French on this little piece of plate we 

AG Sota. 

“I am delighted with your discovery out there and feel sure 
that evidence will multiply to prove that this is really the old 
Robidoux Post we have long been hunting for.” 

The old rock foundation wall forming the east side of Fort 
Robidoux, can be traced about 300 feet running north and south. 
The north wall trends to the northwest, extending about 200 feet. 
Here the west wall connects, but is discernible only in spots, except 
at the southern extremity; and the heavy line of rocks is again very 

lain. 

On the inside of the northwest corner is the excavation of 
two old store-rooms, one opening into the other. The exca- 
vation was apparently about 5% feet deep, and at the present day 
is lined with piles of rocks on all sides. The excavation was ap- 
proximately 48 feet long and 22 feet wide, with a rock partition 
between the rooms. The west room had no outside entrance, and 
was thus presumably a fairly safe storehouse. 

Joining these excavations on the south the complete founda- 
tion of another room can be traced which was about 30 feet wide 
and 60 feet long, not square with the world but trending northwest 
to southeast. To the south and a little to the west of this founda- 
tion at a distance of 148 feet is the clear-cut rock outline of another 
room, about 30 feet by 40 feet in size, with cedar posts set in each 
corner—now chopped off or burned off close to the ground. The 
outline of still another room was found in 1940. 

Sagebrush and other bushes now cover the old trading-post 
site; but the innumerable remaining evidences breathe the atmos- 
phere of a day when the trading-post of Robidoux was swarming 
with the various activities—desirable or not—of the “‘motely gar- 
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rison of Canadian and Spanish engages and hunters” populating 
the place. Needless to say, in one hundred years the native 


vegetation has taken possession of the region. 


During the initial period of searching and attempting to verify 
the location of this historic site, nothing presented itself to cast 
a doubt upon our findings except two matters, neither of which was 
a serious challenge to the writer, though one of these questions 
did call for some very earnest and careful research. In order that 
every factor that has arisen in this entire study be reviewed in the 
fullest candor, the writer wishes to conclude this treatise by dis- 
cussing these two problems. 

In 1938, certain civic leaders in the Uinta Basin, in collabora- 
tion with some of the older Indians, while agreeing as to the iden- 
tification of the ruins as being an early fur trappers’ post, never- 
theless disputed the claim that Robidoux had established it. The 
later claim was that Fort Robidoux, even if it had been estab- 
lished, was not the first year-round trading-post in the Uinta Basin; 
but that a post built by James Reed had preceded Fort Robidoux, 
being established about or approximately 1828. 


If there ever was a Reed post, its obscurity tended to render 
it unimportant and insignificant, since no one has ever mentioned 
it in writing so far as my research extends. The argument of 
silence looms large in this instance, because of the fact that its few 
champions insist it was in existence when General William H. 
Ashley was active in this western region. 


The article in the “Missouri Intelligencer’, April 19, 1825, 
is paraphrased by General Chittenden:” “On the 24th of August, 
1824, William Huddart and fourteen men left Taos and traveled 
west to Green River, where the party separated, half of them 
ascending the river. The others fell in with a trader by the name 
of Robidoux, who had with him five Americans. Huddart and his 
five companions then left Robidoux and returned to Taos.” Dale’s 
version is slightly dfferent.* 

Though a Robidoux was in the region as early as 1824 and 


Hiram Martin Chittenden, ‘‘The History of The American Fur Trade of the Far West.” 
New York, 1902, 3 vols. 

48(The Ashley Narrative). ‘‘The country . . . is claimed by the Shoshone Indians. The men 
in my employ here have had but little intercourse with these people. So far they had been treated 
by them in the most friendly manner. They had however some time in the fall of 1824, attacked 
and killed several of our citizens who had crossed from Taus (sic) and were trading on the 

(Dale's footnote) ‘‘This very probably refers to the attack on a party of men under Joseph 
(sic) Robidoux, alluded to in the Missouri Intelligencer of April 19, 1825,"" (which role 
“William Heddist, (sic) who went to Santa Fe in one of the Trading Companies last winter has 
just returned, having left Taos January twelfth. He says... In August (24th Chittenden says), 
he with fourteen others left Taos to trap beaver and travelled west thirty days,'' (Dale para- 
phrases) Teaching Green River. Here the company separated, nine ascending the river. ‘‘Our 
(Missouri Intelligencer) informant was among those who remained and in a few days, they acci- 
dently fell in with five other Americans, among them, Mr. Rubideau (sic).’’ (Dale paraphrases) 
Two days after, a party of Arapahos attacked them, killed one man, Nolin, and robbed the others. 
A party of six of them then concluded to return to Taos, leaving Rubidoux and his men in the 
nonGee Viet . ‘faarawrnagiie ae p. ~, aiee Ashley-Smith Explorations,’’ by Harrison 

. Dale. ncidentally, ittenden observes that the above is ‘‘ 

Green River as applied to the Colorado of the West eg OS ieee aes Oats aie 
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other names are identified, James Reed is not mentioned. Time 
may furnish some information about such a post as that claimed 
to have been established by James Reed. Scientific history always 
holds an open mind; but it likewise holds to be necessary the veri- 
fication and substantiation of each historic fact; and there is plenty 
of evidence in the written published records of the past of the 
identity and location of Antoine Robidoux’s Fort Wintey. 

In regard to the other matter in controversy, namely, the 
descrepancy in the longitudinal location of the Fort, the writer 
addressed an inquiry to the U. S. General Land Office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was assured that the position would have been 
about three-fourths of a mile west and one-half a mile south of 
White Rocks. Consequently, the writer with Geo. W. Bartlett, 
made a personal search in the vicinity indicated; but there were no 
stream branches and no evidence of any kind, such as described 
by Fremont, in the neighborhood of the Fort. Had the Fort been 
situated three-fourths of a mile west of White Rocks, there would 
have been no more than one branch to cross before he reached the 
Fort; and the region round about was destitute of evidences of 
human habitation or improvement. 

The site described by General Fremont with reference to the 
streams, was unquestionably about three-fourths of a mile east and 
one-half a mile south of the present White Rocks. Thus, it was 
concluded that Fremont’s latitudinal data for the location of the 
Fort must have been correct; but the longitudinal data were some- 
what in error. Cardinal Goodwin, in his book entitled “John 
Charles Fremont,” says: ‘“We know that Fremont’s reckoning 
is not correct in many instances; but it is near enough to give an 
idea of his encampment from time to time.” 

Thus the writer felt justified in communicating with the U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the U. S. General Land Office and 
the U. S. Geological Survey, to obtain further information as to 
the accuracy of Fremont’s surveys, and maps based wholly or in 
part upon them. It is very gratifying to publish herewith the reply 
dated September 29, 1939, from the head of the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey: 


“My dear Sir: 

“In reply to your recent letter regarding the determination 
by Fremont in 1844 of the position of the old Fort Uinta, I am 
very glad to furnish you the following information. 

“We have no triangulation in the vicinity of Whiterocks and 
no astronomical determination by this Bureau has been made in 
that vicinity. The only position for the town that we can furnish 
you there, is one scaled from the Vernal quadrangle sheet of the 
U. S. Geological Survey. This position is as follows: 

“Latitude 40°28’08”. 

“Longitude 109°55’45”. 
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“With regard to the accuracy obtained by Fremont on the 
old surveys he carried through the West, it must be remembered 
that he necessarily used very crude instruments as compared to 
present-day standards for precise surveying. The following par- 
agraph is quoted from a report by the U. S. Engineer Department, 
U. S. Army, dated 1889, entitled ‘U. S. Geological Surveys West 
of the 100th Meridian,’ Volume 1, page 556: 

““Throughout this lengthened exploration in the mountains 
and across the plains Lieutenant Fremont made many astronomi- 
cal observations, determining longitude by observing occultations 
and eclipses with a telescope and by chronometric differences, 
and latitudes by observing with sextants and artificial horizons. 
After the investigations necessary in compiling the map which ac- 
companies this memoir, I may be permitted to add my testimony to 
the truth of Captain Fremont’s assertion in his notice to the reader 
at the beginning of his report, ‘that the correctness of the longi- 
tudes and latitudes may well be relied upon.” They contain only 
such errors of longitude as are inherent to results obtained from 
observations made with the instruments employed.’ 


“Fremont’s latitude determinations were made with a sextant 
as you can see from the above quotation. With the type of sextant 
he used about the best accuracy to be expected would be within 
a few tenths of a minute, corresponding to a few tenths of a mile. 


“Longitude determinations in those early days were very 
much more difficult of course than the latitude determinations. To 
obtain accurate astronomic longitudes it is necessary to compare 
the local times at two points, one the point to be determined 
and the other the point at which the longitude is already known. 
Nowadays this is done very easily by using radio time signals. 
A few years ago it was done by means of telegraphic signals be- 
tween two points. 


“Fremont, of course, had neither radio nor telegraph. In 
order to compare the local time at the unknown station with that 
at some fixed point he had to transport chronometers between the 
two points. He had no means of checking the rates of his chro- 
nometers during his travels, except possibly over short intervals 
while he was in one place. His determination of local time was 
done by means of observing occulations of stars behind the moon 
or eclipses. Only very crude results can be expected from this 
method, but it was the only one that was at all feasible for him 
to use at that time. 


“It is not at all surprising therefore that his determinations 
of longitude may be in error by nearly two minutes which cor- 
respond to nearly two miles on the ground. This lack of accuracy 
as judged from present-day standards is no reflection on the skill 
or judgment of Fremont. He was working under great difficulties 
and with such instruments as he could carry without too much 
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trouble. His work was a necessary antecedent to the more ac- 
curate surveys which followed many years later...” 


Very truly yours, 
J. H. Hawley, Acting Director 


From the above it is clear that Fremont’s chances of error in 
latitude were much less than his chances of error in longitude. An 
error of two minutes, corresponding to two miles in longitude, 
would obviously allow the placing of the original Fort at the site 
of the ruins found by the writer and accepted by others as the 
location of old Fort Robidoux, three-fourths of a mile east and one- 
half mile south of the present White Rocks store. 


Further corroboration of the refound site lies in the innu- 
merable references of Fremont, Thompson, Sage and others to its 
being situated between and just above the junction of the two forks 
of the stream, and just west of the principal fork of Uinta River. 
It will be remembered that the present Duchesne River, to its union 
with the Green, was until 1875, called Uinta. The principal or 
north fork of what was then the Uinta, is now called White Rocks, 
whereon the historic Fort was situated. Nevertheless, there is 
little doubt that the site and something of the plan and dimensions 
of the Sea Fort Robidoux have been rediscovered (see front- 
ispiece). 

During the twelve years of Fort Robidoux’s definitely known 
activity, it was not only the center of the fur trade of the region, 
but was a place of rest and refuge for innumerable travelers mak- 
ing long journeys over the trails through the West, a number of 
which crossed or were interlaced in this region. 


There is no direct connection between the present Indian 
school at White Rocks and the old Fort Robidoux, though Indian 
establishments or villages in the neighborhood may have been 
maintained through the centuries. The White Rocks Indian Agency 
was established in 1869—twenty-five years after the burning of 
Fort Robidoux by attacking Indians—by Captain Dodds, Indian 
Agent, who reached White Rocks on Christmas day, 1868. Cap- 
tain Dodds was succeeded at the Agency by Major Critchlow in 
1871-72. Dodds removed to Ashley Valley in February, 1873, 
becoming the first white settler in Ashley Valley. 

In 1937, a Fort Robidoux memorial monument was erected 
about twelve miles south of the old Fort (not eight, as given on 
the tablet) on U. S. Highway 40 at the White Rocks road, near 
Fort Duchesne. The unveiling ceremonies were a special feature 
of the Uinta Basin Industrial Convention for that year. The 
erection of the monument was sponsored jointly by the Utah Pio- 
neer Trails & Landmarks Association, George Albert Smith, 
president, the Uinta Basin Industrial Convention, and the White 
Rocks Chapter, Daughters of Utah Pioneers. 
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OLD TRAILS, OLD FORTS, OLD TRAPPERS AND 
TRADERS 


By Herbert S. Auerbach’ 


History AND ROMANCE OF THE OLp SPANISH TRAIL 


The myriads of interlacing trails throughout the Rocky Moun- 
tains date back through the centuries. Long before the visits of 
white men to these regions, the trails were traveled by the Indians, 
roving over the country on their hunting, trapping and war expe- 
ditions. 

Not infrequently were trails newly made, or deeply reworn, 
by galloping Indian horsemen on some punitive or thieving expedi- 
tion against an enemy tribe of Indians in some distant part of 
the Rocky Mountains. Many trails were also made in the first 
instance, and traveled frequently thereafter, in seeking easy cross- 
ings of the streams when in high stages, and too deep to ford or 
cross in the usual manner, | 

Toward Winter whole tribes moved along the trails to warmer 
climates, and in Spring they returned to follow the game and later 
in the year they traveled about to gather roots, berries, pine-nuts 
and seeds. They made trips also to gather flint, jasper, agate, and 
quartzite for fashioning arrowheads, knives, axes, tomahawks, 
hide scrapers, awls, hammers, grinding stones and other tools 
and implements. 

Many tribes for centuries made these quartzite and flint-gath- 
ering expeditions to the ancient “Spanish Diggings,’” prehistoric 
stone quarries, shops and village sites in eastern Wyoming, which 
quarries were scattered over a wide area in Niobrara, Converse and 
Platte Counties, Wyoming, extending from about thirty miles 
north of Hartville, Platte County, to a few miles southwest of 
Manville, Niobrara County, and to Bulls Bend on the North Platte 
River. 

With primitive stone tools they laboriously quarried layers 
of sandstone to uncover the thin vein of quartzite which they prized 
so highly. A particularly interesting quarry is located near Flattop, 
Niobrara County, where cooking and other household utensils 
and stone tools and implements have been found in large quantities. 

These quarrries are scattered over an area of 300 square 


(See ‘‘Editor’s Note,’’ at end of article, page 63. J.C.A.) , 

1The author desires to acknowledge his indebtedness for the valuable assistance given him by: 

Miss Stella M. Drumm, Librarian, Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Miss Mary E. Marks, Librarian, Wyoming State Library, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Miss Ruth Laphan Butler, Librarian, Ayer Collection, Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Leslie Bliss, Librarian, Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 

And, last, but by no means least, J. Cecil Alter, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

2So called by cowboys who discovered them. However we have no evidence to show that they 
were worked by the Spaniards. 
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miles or more. In many places the country is very difficult of access 
and comparatively little is known about these quarries and shops 
and the Indians who worked them. Another favorite source of 
flint was the Yellowstone. 

Near Sunrise and Hartville, Wyoming, are large deposits 
of blood red hematite iron ore, highly prized by the Indians for 
coloring clay and pottery utensils, for personal decoration and 
particularly for war paint. Salt was also a necessity that they 
traveled the trails to secure. 

Nomadic in habits, these tribes roamed the Great Basin area 
engaging in hunting or in warfare. In the wild recesses of the 
Wasatch and Uinta Mountains, and as far south as the Grand 
Canyon and the Rio Virgin, the Indians enjoyed fine hunting, for 
untold numbers of deer ranged the valleys, beaver were plentiful 
along nearly every waterway, and grizzly and black bears abounded 
in the mountains. 

Throughout southern Utah, as well as in the Mesa Verde, 
Colorado, the region of the Casas Grande at Mesa, Arizona, and 
parts of Nevada, there are abundant evidences of the much more 
ancient and more highly developed Indian civilization of the Cliff 
Dwellers, a people who apparently migrated from one of these loca- 
tions to another, being driven from their homes by seasons of 
drought, or by powerful enemies. 

Near Blanding and Bluff, and throughout the entire Wayne 
Wonderland of Utah, are found cliff dwellings of many rooms, 
including living quarters, chambers for the storage of grains and 
other foods, and kivas, or underground religious ceremonial rooms. 
To build these terraced villages, tremendous labor must have been 
required, for they were constructed in natural caves high up the 
sides of steep canyon cliffs, and the walls of the many rooms 
were made of red sandstone squared into rough blocks by chip- 
ping with harder stone, and held together with clay mortar and 
chinking of pebbles and rocks. 

From the remains in the ruins of these cliff dwellings, we 
know that the Indians who lived there were an agricultural people, 
that they had great flocks of sheep and goats and of domesticated 
turkeys, that they made reservoirs for storage of water in this arid 
country, that they were skilled in making baskets, molding and 
firing pottery of clay, and weaving cloth of cotton, of the fiber of 
yucca plants, of wool and even of human hair. With the strippings 
of turkey feathers and yucca fiber they made fluffy rope which they 
wove into warm blankets. Articles found in the kivas indicate 
a high degree of social and religious organization. 


There is also evidence in southern Utah of a still earlier, and 
more primitive cave people, and throughout various parts of the 
State excavations have been made which have revealed the ancient 
buried villages of the mound builders, a still different Indian civili- 
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zation. The pre-historic Indian writings traced on many canyon 
walls in Utah and Nevada might tell us fascinating stories of these 
people of the past, if we could only interpret their meanings. 

In the far remote ages, these Indian people of whom we know 
so little, must also have traveled the natural paths along the water- 


Pa raeshe paths which later became a part of the Old Spanish 
rail, 


TRADE IN Horses AND SLAVES 


Through the years before the white men penetrated this wil- 
derness, a trade had grown up between Taos and Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and “The Great Basin’” territory, and between California 
and this same territory, which followed along the Old Spanish 
Trail and along connecting trails, the most important of which 
routes are indicated on the accompanying map. 

For generations, great herds of horses, mules and later cattle, 
sheep and goats were driven along these old trails by Indians, 
Spaniards and later by Mexicans, from California, Mexico and 
New Mexico into the Rocky Mountains and beyond. 

Mules, having originated in California, were bought or stolen 
from the great ranchos of the Spaniards and Californians on the 
Pacific coast, and brought over the Old Spanish Trail, afterwards 
being sold in Santa Fe and other villages and towns of New Mexico, 
and some eventually finding their way by trade, barter and travel 
to Missouri, where they were the predecessors of the famed Mis- 
souri mules. Mules were greatly valued for their endurance and 
strength. 

This traffic continued in the eighteen twenties and thirties, 
when many thousand horses and mules were driven every year over 
the Old Spanish Trail from California—and so much of the stock 
was stolen for this purpose that the Spanish Trail was popularly 
called ‘““The Horse Thief Trail,” the route of horse raiders and 
horse thieves. 

The traffic in stolen stock was attractive, exciting and very 
lucrative. Horses and cattle were scattered over wide areas on the 
huge California ranchos, roaming at large in vast numbers, so that 
it was easy to drive off great herds over the Spanish Trail. Horses 
and mules could be traded to the Indians at a magnificent profit, 
because an Indian or a mountain man without a horse was com-~- 
pletely at a loss and only the lowest and meanest of the tribes 
traveled on foot. It was easy to sell thousands of horses and 
cattle in Santa Fe and other towns of New and Old Mexico, and 
other thousands of head were driven north to the Fort Bridger 
country in Wyoming. 

West of the Rocky Mountains three types of horses were 


es —— 
3Fremont apparently was the first one who designated that large area adjacent to the valley of 
Great Salt Lake as ‘The Great Basin’’ because from this great region, shaped roughly like a vast 


basin, no streams flowed to the sea. 
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recognized. The most valuable were those called American, which 
were brought into that western country from the states east of the 
Missouri River. 

The Spanish horses which were brought from Mexico and 
California were less valuable, and the least valuable were the 
Indian horses. These Indian horses were smaller than either the 
American or the Spanish horses. There were crosses of these 
three varieties, but the American horses brought much more in 
price than either the Spanish, the Indian or any crosses, the prices 
ranging from fifty to six hundred dollars each, for these various 
types. 
ue Because they were so essential to the Indians and to the 
mountain men, horses were truly the “‘currency” of the Rocky 
Mountains, and since Indian ponies could forage and rustle for 
themselves better than the American horses, and were also more 
surefooted, the Indian ponies were often preferable for riding steep 
slopes and very rough country. 

Besides the trade in horses, mules, oxen and cattle there had 
also been for years an important traffic in Indian salves. These 
slaves, mostly Indian women and children, were purchased or 
stolen by Spaniards and Mexicans from the Utes, Piutes, Goshutes 
and other tribes. The miserably poor Indians of the desert regions 
of Utah and Nevada were most frequently the victims of raiding 
parties of slave traders. Living in the most abject poverty, eating 
lizards and roots, hunting rabbits for food, they had few horses, 
scanty weapons, and therefore could offer very inadequate de- 
fense, and it was mostly from these abject, ignorant and poverty- 
stricken tribes that thousands of women and children were stolen 
and sold into slavery. Hundreds of the slaves could be seen in 
caravans traveling the Old Spanish Trail, guarded by the mounted 
Spanish or Mexican traders—the Indian squaws plodding the 
weary miles on foot, the older children running along beside them, 
the small tots on horses and the papooses on their mothers’ backs. 

Sometimes the traders pounced on isolated or unprotected 
bands from the stronger and more warlike tribes, and took them 
captive. This slave traffic was the cause of frequent wars be- 
tween the various tribes, and many slave caravans totaling thou- 
sands of these unfortunate captives followed along the Old Span- 
ish Trail and its various tributary footpaths. 

Slavery had been traditional in Mexico from the most ancient 
times. Even before the coming of the Spaniards in the sixteenth 
century, slavery had been practised by the Indian tribes of Mexico. 
Of the captives taken in war by the victorious tribes, the warriors 
had been offered as human sacrifices to the Indian gods, but the 
women and children had been kept as slaves by the conquerors. 
And after the coming of the Spaniards, the entire social structure 
was predicated upon the menial work of the Indian slaves and the 
peons. 
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Passport issued to Antoine Robidoux, et al, by Colonel H. Leavenworth, 
permitting him to pass through the Indian country lying between Fort Atkinson 
and the boundary line between the territory of the United States and New Mex- 


ico in the direction of Santa Fe. 
Fort Atkinson on the Missouri River. 19th February, 1824. 


This document is reproduced by permission of the Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 
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Thus the Indian slaves could be sold into New and Old 
Mexico at excellent prices, and the traffic flourished even after the 
United States took over the western territory and it began to be 
settled by Americans. 

Not only were the Spaniards and Mexicans eager to buy 
Indian slaves—there was also a ready market for them among 
the more prosperous tribes of Indians. The Navajos, in particular, 
wanted slaves to till their farms, weave their blankets, and mine 
their silver, and many of the slaves were sold to tribes of Navajos. 
Some were also sold to the Utes, and others to some of the more 
warlike, independent and proud tribes farther north. 

Part of this Old Spanish Trail continued even into the eigh~ 
teen 70's and 80's, as the route of horse and cattle thieves, outlaws 
and robbers. The vast wilderness of barren and almost inacces- 
sible tablelands provided such noted hideaways as Robber’s Roost, 
San Rafael Swell, and the Sinbad Country, Utah, The Hole-in- 
the-Wall, Wyoming, and other places made famous in the highly 
colored tales of the “Wild West.” 

Also richly romantic and colorful are the many stories of 
“Lost Mines” scattered along the Old Spanish Trail and through- 
out adjacent territory, many of the legends and traditions dating 
back to early Spanish explorations and even before that, to mines 
worked by the Indians. Among these reputedly rich mines along 
the course of the Old Spanish Trail were: 

The Lost Peg Leg Mine. 

The Lost Breyfogle Mine. 

The Lost Gunsight Mine. 

The Lost Las Vegas Mine. 

The Lost Magatsie Mine. 

The Lost Henry Mountains Mine. 

The Lost Fish Lake Mine. 

The Lost Cabin Mine. 

The Devil's Palace. 

The Lost El Dorado Gold Mine. 


and a host of others.* 


SANTA Fe, New Mexico 


Adding to the romance and color of the Old Spanish Trail 
were the ancient and unique cities of New Mexico at its eastern 
end, and the Mission San Gabriel, Pueblo de Los Angeles, and 
port of San Pedro at the western end. 

It is interesting to note that although the Spaniards had pene- 
trated and conquered New Mexico nearly a hundred years before 
the pilgrims landed at Plymouth, and had established missions and 
Spanish settlements along the Rio Grande as far north and west as 
Taos, Santa Fe, Abiquiu and Chamas during the sixteenth cen- 


—— er) 


4The story of the ‘‘Lost Mines'’ will be told in a future article. 
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tury, there was no communication between these Spanish colonies 
and the English and French colonies along the Mississippi until the 
nineteenth century. 

The Santa Fe Trail was chiefly the route of trade and com- 
merce between the United States and Mexico. 

About 1804, Morrison, a merchant of Kaskaskia, who had 
heard the trappers repeat stories told to them by the Indians of 
the wealth of the Spanish settlements, sent a French Creole, La 
Lande, with some goods to Santa Fe to trade. But instead of re- 
turning with the profits of the enterprise, La Lande used them to 
set himself up in business and staid in Santa Fe for 20 years, grow- 
ing rich by trading. 

About 1805, an American, James Pursley, wandering west 
of the Mississippi, met a band of Indians near the head-waters of 
the Platte, and accompanied them to Santa Fe, where he remained 
several years. 

In 1807 Captain Zebulon M. Pike visited Santa Fe, and re- 
turned with alluring descriptions that eventually led to the open- 
ing of the Santa Fe trail for trade, a commerce which grew so 
rapidly that soon huge caravans of goods were moving between 
western Missouri and Santa Fe. In the 1830's this trade had be- 
come so large that it amounted to four or five million dollars a 
year. The merchandise brought from Missouri was sold in Santa 
Fe and also south in Chihuahua and other portions of northern 
Mexico. Those who traveled the Santa Fe Trail were teamsters, 
merchants and traders, bringing their goods in huge, unwieldy 
““windwagons”’ pulled at first by horses and mules, and later by 
oxen. The pioneer families, the women and children, so character- 
istic of the Oregon Trail, were very rarely seen on this southern 
route. 

And the city at the end of the trail, Santa Fe, was unique in 
its flavor and character. Travelers who saw its flat-topped adobe 
houses for the first time described the city as a huddle of ‘‘deserted 
brick kilns.” 

Advance agents preceded the caravan a day or so to Santa Fe 
to make arrangements with the pompous customs officials for the 
entry of the goods, and to secure store rooms adjacent to the town 
square to set up the wagon-loads of merchandise for sale. 

Immediately the lazy, dirty town bustled with excitement and 
activity, ready to give a royal welcome and a riotous celebration 
to the traders of the Santa Fe trail. To the public square the neigh- 
boring rancheros brought their farm products loaded on donkeys— 
forage, wood, earthen jars, melons, grapes, red and green pimen- 
tos, onions, eggs, cheese, tobacco, and pine nuts. In addition the 
public market had a variety of bread and meat, and barrels of 
whiskey. The Indians of the neighboring pueblos brought quan- 
tities of fish to the market, either fresh or dried. This market 
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Square was the meeting place of the whole village—of all the men, 
women and children, the Spaniards, Americans, Mexicans and 
Indians. 

Clustered around the square were the Governor's house, for 
Santa Fe was the capital of Nes Mexico, the customs house, where 
the owners of the caravans of trade paid heavy duties to the Span- 
ish and later to the Mexican government, and still heavier graft 
levies to the avaricious local officials, and the shops of the Amer- 
ican traders. 

Radiating in irregular order from the square were crooked 
streets, where adobe walls as high as a horse’s head enclosed the 
gardens and the houses and hovels, growing poorer and dirtier 
towards the outskirts, where the ‘‘leperos’—petty thieves and beg- 
gars—lived in squalor with their Indian squaws. 


Life was simple and lazy in Santa Fe. There was plenty of 
wine, and rich, foaming chocolate, and spicy Spanish foods—the 
chili, the olla podrida, or hash of stewed mutton strongly seasoned 
with red pepper. 


For excitement there were drinking and cock fights, and gam- 
bling in Santa Fe’s many monte rooms, which operated day and 
night. But with all these pleasures, it was possibly the charm 
of the Mexican women that helped draw the men from the moun- 
tains and the trails to Santa Fe. 


“Greenhorns” making their first trip from the East were usu- 
ally not a little astonished at the change in dress of the women 
from the tight lacing and hoop skirts of Eastern fashions to the 
freedom of the thin white blouse and easy short skirts of the Mexi- 
can beauties. But if they thought the costume at first glance 
scanty, they also considered it becoming. 

The Mexican women wore bright red full skirts and gay 
shawls, elaborate and heavy jewelry, and thin white blouses which 
they embroidered with flowers. It was their custom to daub their 
faces with clay during the day to protect their complexions from 
the sun. Many of the men did the same. Then in preparation for 
the “fandango’ in the evening, the women washed off the clay 
and painted their lips and cheeks with the blood-red stain of the 
alegria plant. Women who could afford them, wore lace mantillas, 
and the poorer wore the rebosa, a serape blanket with a hole for 
the head, and bright dyed border, which served not only as a cover 
for the head, but also as a shawl, veil and workbag. The rebosa 
was worn sometimes on the head, sometimes around the shoulders, 
sometimes around the waist. In the streets it was worn almost 
invariably over the head, and “so archly and coquettishly does the 
fair Mexican draw the rebosa around her face,” reported Kendall, 
“that the inquisitive beholder is frequently repaid with no other 
than the sight of a dark and lustrous eye peering out from amid its 


folds.” 
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_ Small wonder that the teamsters and traders of the Santa 
Fe trail stopped outside the city to shave and don their “Sunday 
clothes,” that they put loud crackers on their whips, and whooped 
and yelled and shot off their firearms into the air as they entered 
Santa Fe! 

Another reason for the stop just out of sight of the city, dur- 
ing the time when high taxes were levied at so much per wagon, 
was to re-load the merchandise onto as few wagons as possible, 
and burn the spare ones. But in spite of the extremely heavy taxes 
and graft levied by Spanish officials, and in spite of the losses 
due to marauding Indians and other dangers of the road, the 
trade with Santa Fe was still extremely profitable. Common cali- 
coes and plain domestic cloth sold in Santa Fe at $2 to $3 a yard, 
and other commodities in proportion. After their season of barter, 
the traders took back to the states silver bullion from Chihuahua 
and in the later years gold dust from the placers of Santa Fe, 
and also buffalo rugs, beaver skins, Mexican and Indian blankets, 
and occasionally to fill up the wagons, wool. 


Taos, New Mexico 


The history of the ancient Pueblo of Taos, New Mexico, 
dates back into the centuries. It was the most northerly settle- 
ment in the Spanish Country in the Taos-Santa Fe-Chihuahua 
Trail. To the north the wild Indian tribes and particularly the 
Comanches and Navajos had wiped out all other attempted set- 
tlement of the Spaniards. 

In the northern settlements of New Mexico it was an incessant 
struggle between the Mexicans and the Pueblo Indians against the 
Comanches and Navajos who each year ran off thousands of sheep, 
goats, horses, mules and cattle from the villages and in their savage 
raids, killed numbers of the inhabitants and took many of their 
women and children away into slavery. 

Taos was originally an Indian Pueblo; about 1760 another 
small settlement of Spaniards, Mexicans and some Indians also 
named Taos sprang up a short distance from the Indian Pueblo. 

In 1540 a part of Coronado’s Expedition passed through Taos 
on their quest of the seven treasure cities of Cibola (Zuni of 
today) and the golden land of Quivira, (probably northwestern 
Kansas), tramping en route over portions of what later became 
known as the “Old Spanish Trail,’ and pioneering the way for 
the domination in later years, as provinces of Spain, of that great 
area of country which we now designate as New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

The village of Taos or San Fernando de Taos, or Fernando, 
was located at the foot of the mountains in the broad sage-brush 
covered Taos Valley, having an elevation of nearly 7,000 feet. The 
village was a collection of square, flat-topped mud houses. 
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Many of the houses were built of sun-dried bricks or adobes, 
made of fine clay mixed with straw, and these adobe walls were in 
turn plastered with a thin layer of this yellowish mud. 

Some of the houses were made of poles set upright, with the 
ends buried in the ground. The chinks between the poles were 
heavily plastered and filled with mud. Across the tops of these 
upright poles, long poles were laid horizontally and these were 
covered with brush and mud or blocks of turf to serve as a roof. 
The town plaza was the center of all activity and these mud dwell- 
ings were clustered around it. 

Some of the mud houses were pyramided several stories high, 
(as much as five or six stories), the precursors of our modern 
apartment houses. Around Taos were large flocks of sheep and 
goats, and herds of burros, mules, horses and cattle. During the 
day herders took them out in the adjacent country to graze. At 
sun-down they were driven back to the village and placed in corrals 
for safe keeping. Within the village were many vineyards and 
orchards. 

In Taos was a noted distillery, the product of which was 
highly prized by the trappers and widely known as ‘“Taos light- 
ning.’ When the early trappers spoke of Taos, they referred not 
only to the village by that name, but in general to the several small 
settlements scattered about Taos valley in the vicinity of Taos. 

Taos was known as the “Barter town” and was noted as a 
great market for horses, mules and oxen. In the 1820's, and par- 
ticularly from 1824 to the early 1830's, Taos became an important 
headquarters for trappers and traders to dispose of their furs and 
peltries and to outfit their trapping and trading parties. A number 
of the traders maintained trading posts in Taos. Prominent among 
these were the Robidoux Brothers. The trappers seemed to prefer 
Taos to Santa Fe, the larger and the capital city of New Mexico, 
probably, for one reason, because most of the Mexican officials 
resided at Santa Fe, while there were not many at Taos. There 
was in fact a dearth of Custom Guards at Taos which made it 
very difficult to patrol the extensive border, and this facilitated the 
smuggling of furs and goods into Taos. Then too, the official 
supervision in Santa Fe was much stricter than in Taos. 

At any rate, Taos was the much more popular town among the 
trappers and traders and especially during the winter season 
these men remained for some time at the village. Business was 
very active and the place took on a lively and a festive air, and 
the townsfolk as well as the trappers and traders had happy times. 
The principal pastimes were drinking and gambling and upon fre- 
quent occasions Fandangos. 

For a number of years the Mexican Government would issue 
licenses to trap to Mexican citizens only. The native Mexicans, 
however, engaged but very little in trapping. Americans were 
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forced to become citizens of Mexico in order to obtain trapping 
and trading licenses, or else they had to trap without a license, 
risking arrest and fines and confiscation of their catches and 
belongings. Some Americans, as for instance Antoine Robidoux 
and Wm. Wolfskill, became Mexican citizens for this reason, but 
many Americans did not, and they engaged in clandestine trapping 
and trading, which was particularly remunerative. Taos appears 
to have been a smugglers’ paradise and great quantities of valuable 
peltries and trading goods cleared illegally through the village. 


ROUTE OF THE Otp SPANISH TRAIL 


The Old Spanish Trail used by various parties of travelers, 
consisted of a network of branches, cut-offs, and alternate routes, 
all of which were known through tradition and the stories of 
travelers, as ““The Old Spanish Trail.’’ Because cut-offs and alter- 
nate routes diverged to cross various mountain passes, or to 
shorten the distance between certain points, and because different 
parties in traversing the Old Spanish Trail chose to vary their 
course between certain places, there are many discrepancies and 
apparent contradictions in old accounts of this route. By careful 
comparison and checking of all known information, the following 
description of the approximate course of the Old Spanish Trail 
has been arrived at, locating the main trails and their branches, 
cut-offs and alternates: 

The Old Spanish Trail started at Santa Fe, New Mexico, and 
led northwesterly towards the village of Chamita, at the junction 
of the Rio Grande and the Big Chama River. The Chama River 
follows a natural break in the mountains to the west of the Rio 
Grande and the Spanish Trail followed the Chama Valley north- 
westerly to the ancient Village of Abiquiu. The old mines of 
Abiquiu are situated some nine miles north of the village and were 
worked for their copper content by the Spaniards in the early 
days. From Abiquiu the trail led northwesterly to El Vado, then 
to Navajo Springs, New Mexico. From here the trail proceeded to 
the Laguna de los Cavallos on the continental divide, where the 
waters flow to the Pacific and to the Atlantic. About 16 miles 
farther west the trail crossed the Rio Navajo. 

The trail proceeded northerly until it reached the upper Rio San 
Juan and reached the Pagosa Spring, on the bank of this river, 
a famous landmark and a remarkable hot spring, having a crater 
some 50 feet across and giving off a cloud of steam which could be 
seen for miles. 

From the Pagosa the trail led westerly to the Rio Piedra and 
crossed it. It then forded the Rio de los Pinos and the Rio Florido, 
and struck westerly across to a basin in the Las Animas Valley, the 
present Animas Park, (where there are interesting ruins of old cities 
of the Pueblo Indians) and then crossed the Rio ae las Animas. 
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Continuing on the trail forded the Rio de la Plata. The 
mountain here was named by the Spaniards “Sierra de la Plata’ 
(Silver Mountain). Further on the trail crossed the Rio de los 
Mancos. It then forded one of the headwaters of the Rio Dolores, 
and followed along the Rio Dolores. A few miles from this river 
are the ruins of Surouraro, an ancient Indian town that at one time 
is said to have housed several thousand people. These Indians 
had large reservoirs and extensive irrigation systems. 


From the Rio Dolores the trail struck northwesterly. Along 
this stretch the trail crossed no streams, but passed a number of 
springs and pools. At Tierra Blanca was a large spring and the 
vicinity of this spring was covered with a white efflorescence, 
which gave rise to the name “White Country.” Further west was 
the Guajelotes, a pool of stagnant water, so-called from the many 
water lizards that thrived there. Further west was the Ojo de 
Cuerbo, a sulphur spring, but potable. 

Beyond here the trail touched La Tenejal, a large natural water 
reservoir in red sandstone. This basin retained a considerable 
quantity of surface water over an extended period and was a well 
known watering station on the Spanish Trail. There were a num- 
ber of similar but smaller water holes throughout this region. About 
ten miles westerly of here was the Ojo Verde, a large spring 
flowing out of the red sandstones. 

From Ojo Verde the trail turned in a northerly direction. 
It reached the Grand River some distance below the present town 
of Moab, Utah, and then followed up along the Grand River toa 
point just north of Moab, where it crossed the Grand River and 
then continued northwesterly towards the present town of Green 
River, Utah, crossing the Green River at this place and striking 
northwesterly between the Price River and the San Rafael River, 
but nearer to the San Rafael River. It crossed the San Rafael 
River near Castle Dale, Utah, and proceeding southwesterly 
forded the Garambulla River and Akanaquint Creek and continued 
through the Wasatch Pass and down Salt Canyon to the present 
town of Salina. 

From Salina the trail extended along Sevier River (one branch 
passed westward through Clear Creek Canyon to Cove Fort, some 
thirty-five miles below Fillmore, thence southerly to Beaver and 
Cedar City ),5 near Richfield, Monroe and Marysvale and the town 
of Junction, through Red Canyon to Paragonah, thence to Parowan, 
near Little Salt Lake, thence to Summit at the top of the ridge, 
and down to Cedar City, and from there southerly, crossing Pinto 
Creek, thence onward to Mountain Meadows, and to Kane Springs 
Camp, about two or three miles below the Meadows; thence 


5An alternate route from Green River Crossing passed by way of Spanish Fork Canyon, Provo, 
Payson, Nephi, Fillmore, Cove Creek, Beaver and thence followed the main Spanish Trail to 
California. 
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southerly along Magatsie Creek, to where this creek joins the Santa 
Clara River; from there southerly, about fourteen miles due west 
of the present city of St. George, (at the junction of the Santa Clara 
and Rio Virgin) and across the Beaver Dam Mountains in the 
southwest corner of Utah; from there along the Rio Virgin, passing 
Beaver Dam, Arizona, and following the Rio Virgin to a point 
southeast of the present town of St. Thomas, Nevada. 

The trail struck off southwesterly across the desert to Las 
Vegas, Nevada, and from there continued westerly, passing east 
of Kelso, California, and headed southwesterly across the desert 
towards Crucero, California, and to the Mojave River and along 
the bed of this river and on through Cajon Pass and to the Hacienda 
or Rancho San Bernardino (located southeast of the present city of 
San Bernardino and not far from the city of Redlands). From 
here the trail led westerly past the San Gabriel Mission to Pueblo 
de los Angeles, and thence south to the port of San Pedro. (A trail 
branched off from Rancho San Bernardino, leading southerly 
through Warner's pass and thence southwesterly to San Diego. ) 

The Union Pacific Railroad follows approximately along the 
Old Spanish Trail over the stretch between Las Vegas, Nevada 
and Los Angeles, California. 


Divisions OF THE OLD SpanisH TRAIL 


The first section of the Spanish Trail lay between Santa Fe, 
Taos and Abiquiu and the junction of the Uncompahgre River 
with the Grand River. The next section lay between this Un- 
compahgre River—Grand River junction and the confluence of the 
Green River, White River and Uinta River, The next section lay 
between the confluence of the Green River, White River and Uinta 
River and the Utah Lake—Great Salt Lake Region, or the Great 
Basin Territory. This stretch from New Mexico to the Great 
Basin may be regarded as the “Eastern Division” of the Old 
Spanish Trail. 

The stretch between the Great Basin and the California settle- 
ments may be regarded as the “Western Division” of the Old 
Spanish Trail. 


THE Granp RIvER (GuNNISON) TRAIL 


The Grand River (Gunnison) Trail may be considered a 
branch of the Old Spanish Trail. From Taos, this trail headed 
north through the Valley of the Rio Grande del Norte to Conejos, 
Colorado, and then led northerly through the San Luis Valley, and 
to the Saguache River. It followed this river and then continued 
northwesterly to Cochetopa Pass and after going through this 
Pass it led along Pass Creek to Cochetopa Creek, and followed the 
course of Cochetopa Creek to the Grand River (later named the 
Gunnison River), passing the mouth of the Uncompahgre River. 


COPYRIGHT 1941" 


FORT ULAH (PROVO) BY A FRENCH ARTIST, 1850 


From the collection of Herbert S. Auerbach. 
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Bear River Bridge, Overland Emigrant Route early 1850's; near the present 
Corinne, Utah 
From the collection of Herbert S, Auerbach. 
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It then continued past Fort Uncompahgre of Robidoux (near the 
present town of Delta, Colorado), and thence westward, beyond 
the present town of Grand Junction, one branch trail striking 
northwesterly to White River, by way of Two Water Creek, and 
then following down along the White River to its junction with 
the Green River.’ 

Father Escalante crossed Green River on the stretch between 
the delta of the White River and the delta of the Yampa River, at 
a point just below the entrance to the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment (about six miles above Jensen, Utah), little suspecting that he 
was passing one of the greatest burial grounds of prehistoric 
reptiles and beasts the world ever knew. 

From here the trail continued westerly up the Uinta’ and 
Duchesne Rivers, to where Strawberry River enters the Duchesne 
River (present site of the town of Duchesne). It then proceeded 
along Strawberry River and over the divide and down Diamond 
Fork to its junction with the Spanish Fork River, whence it par- 
alleled this stream to Utah Lake Valley. 

Another trail led westerly along the Duchesne River, then 
up Strawberry River through Strawberry Valley, thence northerly 
down Daniels Creek to the Heber Valley, a valley of surpassing 
beauty known to the pioneers as “‘Round Prairie” or “Round Val- 
ley” (in which the principal city is Heber, an important sheep and 
cattle center and an outfitting city for all eastern Utah). In early 
times this rich valley was a favorite Indian resort. Today its agricul- 
tural, livestock and dairying activities make it one of the richest 
valleys of interior western America. 

An alternate trail went over the present Wolf Creek Pass and 
then westerly and down Lake Creek to the Heber Valley (most 
probably Ashley’s route in 1825), thence following along the 
Timpanogos River (now called Provo River) and into the Valley 
of Utah Lake. 

Still another trail led from the junction of the White River, 
the Green River, and the North Fork of the Uinta River (now 
called White Rocks River) in a northwesterly direction following 
the North Fork of the Uinta River to Robidoux’s Fort Wintey 
(Uinta), just east of where the present Indian Village of White 
Rocks is located. From this point, a trail continued northerly along 
the Uinta River and across the summit of the Uinta Mountains, 
and thence down along Smith’s Fork of the Green River to the 
Fort Bridger Country. 

Many trails, therefore, were branches of or tributary to, or 
alternate routes of the Old Spanish Trail, which has had a history 
rich in romance from very early times. 


eof There was a branch trail leading from the Saguache River, which proceeded southwesterly to 
the head of the Uncompahgre River and followed down along the Uncompahgre to its junction with 


the Grand River. ie if 
7The spelling is variant; earlier writers preferred ‘‘Uintah. 
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Leaving Taos and Santa Fe, and traveling north along the 
Old Spanish Trail, the traveler passed a few small scattered vil- 
lages of Indian pueblos, the farthest north, and one of the most 
ancient, being Abiquiu, in the fertile valley of the Chamas. 

There are records of the existence of Abiquiu, an Indian 
pueblo, as early as 1696; and in 1805 the Spanish census showed 
Abiquiu had 174 Indians and a large Spanish population. This was 
the farthest north the Pueblo Indians had dared to go, because 
they feared the marauding Navajos and Apaches, who had plun- 
dered the northern villages of New Mexico in raids through cen- 
turies past. 

The Navajos were intelligent and strong. They had extensive 
and superior herds of horses, mules, cattle, sheep and goats. The 
Navajos were famous for weaving fine cottons, and beautiful 
woolen blankets, the finer blankets being so tightly woven that 
they were almost waterproof, and so highly prized by the Mexicans 
that they brought as much as $60 each in Santa Fe. They did 
fine embroidery with feathers on skins, and had perfected the art of 
polishing turquoise and mounting the stones in silver which they 
secured in the form of “wire silver’ in the rocks and melted out for 
their use. Marauding bands of Navajos were the terror of the 
northern Pueblo Indian settlements in New Mexico. The thieving 
and fiercely warlike Apaches, who lived west of the Rio Grande 
subsisting chiefly on what they could steal, were also a source of 
danger and annoyance to the agricultural, industrious Pueblo 
Indians of Abiquiu and other isolated settlements. 


SAN GABRIEL, Los ANGELES AND SAN PEDRO 


As travelers journeyed westward along the Old Spanish Trail, 
the first sign of human habitation, other than the wickiups of 
occasional nomadic Indian “root diggers and snake eaters” of the 
Nevada deserts, was the hacienda or rancho of San Bernardino, 
located southeast of the modern city of San Bernardino, in a rich 
meadow on a slightly elevated plateau. This hacienda, or rancho, 
was abandoned, however, in 1830, and was described as follows by 
Bartlett as he saw it in the early 50's: 

“San Bernardino is a collection of adobe buildings in a ruined 
state, of which nothing but walls remain. One of these buildings 
was about one hundred feet square, with a court in the centre; and 
adjoining it were others with small apartments. The latter were 
doubtless the dwellings of the peons and herdsmen. The whole 
extending over a space of about two acres, was inclosed with a high 
wall of adobe, with regular bastions for defense. Being elevated 
some twenty or thirty feet above the valley, this hacienda com- 
manded a fine view of the country around. Vast herds of cattle 
were formerly raised here, but the frequent attacks of the Apaches 
led to the abandonment of the place. Some cattle which had 
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strayed away and were not recovered at the time, have greatly 
multiplied since, and now roam over the plains and in the valleys, 
as wild and more fierce than the buffalo. Colonel Cooke, in his 
march to California, supplied his whole command with beef from 
these herds; and the passing emigrants destined for that country, 
replenish their stores from the same source.” 

Next on the trail came the Mission of San Gabriel, and finally 
the village of Los Angeles. California was discovered in 1548 
by Cabrillo, a Spanish navigator, and in 1758, Sir Francis Drake 
visited its northern coast. It was about ten years later that the 
first settlements were made in California,—mission establishments 
founded by Catholic priests for the conversion of the Indians. The 
first of these, at San Diego, was founded by Padre Junipero Serra. 

The San Gabriel Mission was founded by Padres Benito 
Cambon and Angel Somera near the San Miguel River, now called 
the San Gabriel River, on September 8, 1771. The location was 
known as the Indian village ‘“Sibanga.’’ About 1775 the first San 
Gabriel Mission was abandoned. The new site was located north 
and west of the San Gabriel River and there the mission stands 
today. It took twenty years for the construction of the Mission 
and residence of the Padre during which time 4,000 Neophytes 
had been baptized into the Christian faith from among the Indians. 
Later this number was increased to 5,000. 


San Gabriel, like the other California missions, was built 
of adobe, and contained commodious habitations for the priests, 
and also store-houses, offices, mechanic shops, granaries, horse 
and cattle pens, and apartments for the instruction of the Indian 
children. Around and attached to the mission were the several 
thousand Indian converts, who lived in rude huts. There were 
also a few soldiers attached to each mission, for protection against 
hostile Indians. 

All of the California missions were under the charge of the 
priests of the order of San Francisco, who controlled huge tracts 
of land, one mission’s boundaries extending to the boundaries of 
the next and so on. 

In each mission the Father in charge had absolute authority. 
The Indians performed all of the labor at the misions, and the mis- 
sions grew immensely wealthy in cattle, sheep, horses, Indian corn 
and other farm products. The San Gabriel mission also produced 
grapes and olives in abundance. The hides and tallow of the 
cattle produced at the missions formed lucrative items of trade 
with foreign vessels bound for the Orient or the Sandwich Islands. 

All of the California Indians, except some in the mountains, 
were under the control of the missions. The tremendous power 
and growing wealth of the missions in the height of their prosperity 
from 1800 to 1830, excited the jealousy of the Spanish authorities, 
and in 1833 the Spanish government commenced a series of de- 
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crees which ended with the eventual ruin of the missions and their 
sale at auction and otherwise in 1845. 

However, at the time of the greatest trade along the Old 
Spanish Trail, the mission of San Gabriel was flourishing with 
prosperity—beautiful to weary travelers with its great vineyards, 
gardens, orchards and broad grain fields. In its fertile valley, 
surrounded by abundant timber, and supplied by a thousand 
springs, with an inexhaustible flow of water, the Mission of San 
Gabriel became exceedingly rich. At one time the Mission brand- 
ed fifty thousand calves, manufactured three thousand barrels of 
wine, and harvested two hundred and sixty-two thousand bushels 
of grain a year. It was a welcome spot for the traders to rest and 
barter their wares. 


Twelve miles farther west on the Old Spanish Trail was “La 
Cuidad de los Angeles,” the City of Angels, which at various times 
in the 1820's and 30’s contained from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand inhabitants, and was a place of much wealth. Travelers 
described Los Angeles as a village of winding streets laid out 
without any regard to regularity, with buildings constructed of 
adobes, one and two stories high, with flat roofs. There were also 
some very large frame dwelling houses, of nondescript architec- 
ture. There were many extensive haciendas and ranchos in the 
valley, large domains held under grants from the Spanish govern- 
ment. These abounded in orchards and vineyards. 


In early California, there were three types of settlements— 
the missions, the presidios or forts occupied by a few troops under 
the command of a military prefect or governor, and the pueblos, 
or towns, which grew up near the missions. 


There were four presidios in California, located at San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, Monterey and San Francisco, and attached to 
each of these were farms, called ranchos, which were assigned to 
the use of the presidios, and were used as depositories for the 
taxes of cattle and grain paid by the missions. Each presidio had 
under its military protection several missons. 


The pueblos, or villages, of which Los Angeles was one of the 
largest in California, were inhabited at first by retired soldiers and 
attaches of the army, many of whom had married Indian women. 
This population was supplemented b emigration from Mexico, 
ang later, after 1838, by emigration filtering in from the United 

tates. 

The coastwise and foreign commerce by sailing ships which 
rounded the Horn on their journeys from the eastern coast of the 
United States, and from Europe, and which plied between Cali- 
fornia ports and also crossed the Pacific to the Orient contributed 
importantly to the wealth of California, and the ports, including 
especially San Pedro, San Diego, and Monterey, were of more 
importance than the inland willeges The Old Spanish Trail, 
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therefore, continued southward from Los Angeles to end at the 
port of San Pedro. 

_ During the 1830's and 40's, commerce became quite exten- 
sive, fifteen or twenty vessels not unfrequently being seen in the 
various ports at the same time—vessels which engaged in the 
coasting trade until about the beginning of winter, when they de- 
parted with cargoes of hides, tallow or furs, which had been col- 
lected during the previous year. Whale ships also touched at the 
ports for supplies and to trade. There were, in addition, vessels 
from Europe, from the Sandwich Islands, from the Russian set- 
tlements in Siberia, and richly laden sailing ships from China car- 
rying beautiful silks and brocades, and spices from the Orient, 
and returning with boat-loads of hides and tallow from the cattle 
country of California. 

The commerce of San Pedro was, therefore, important to the 
traders of the Old Spanish Trail, and some of them also traveled 
north to Monterey, or south to San Diego, both flourishing pre- 
sidios and ports to enjoy the lucrative trade of the coast. 

Although the Old Spanish Trail was traveled for centuries 
by Indians, and by Spanish and Mexican traders, the great In- 
termountain area was delayed in development until it became part 
of the United States. 

To understand this period, it must be remembered that much 
of the land in and adjoining what is known as the Great Basin 
area (except the northern portion of Oregon Territory) was in 
Spanish possession until 1821, when it came under Mexican do- 
minion, remaining Mexican territory until the signing of the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, in a suburb of Mexico City in February, 
1848, which ended the Mexican War and ceded to the United 
States all Mexican territory north of the Rio Grande. 

As a result of the Mexican war, a vast territory was added 
to the United States: California, Nevada, Utah, the western half 
of New Mexico, all of Arizona, the western part of Colorado, 
and an area in the southwest corner of Wyoming, as well as 
Texas. 

While the Spanish government had possession of this terri- 
tory, it was difficult to obtain traders’ permits. After it came 
under the control of Mexico, the permits were less difficult to 
obtain, but there was still a great deal of graft and extortion by the 
Mexican authorities. A license given by one governor would be 
cancelled by the next, and any furs and belongings confiscated. 


EarLy TRADING EXPEDITIONS 


We have knowledge of three early trading expeditions be- 
tween the New Mexico settlements and the junction of the Uncom- 
pahgre River with the Grand River (later known as the Gunnison 
River), and unquestionably there were others, possibly many 
others, for this Grand River country was a favorite trading area of 
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the Utah and Navajo Indians. This trip from Taos to the Un- 
compahgre River—Grand River Junction could be made in from 
12 to 14 days. 

In 1763 Governor Veles Cachupin sent an expedition from 
New Mexico to the junction of the Grand and the Uncompahgre 
Rivers, and Father Alonzo Posados, who was a member of this 
party and its historian reported the discovery of silver near this 
junction. 

The Juan Maria de Rivera Expedition went from Santa Fe in 
1765 to the Uncompahgre River Junction, and then beyond to 
the La Plata or Silver Mountains, in the present state of Colo- 
rado, and then back to Santa Fe. 

In 1774 Juan Batista de Anza started from Sonora, Mexico, 
with nearly two hundred and forty persons and over one thousand 
mules and horses, bound for Monterey, California. He traveled 
by way of Colorado River to San Gabriel and then crossed the 
desert, going from southeast to northwest, and heading from 
Yuma. From Yuma he went by way of the San Gorgonio Pass 
and through San Bernardino Valley to Monterey. Apparently, 
de Anza made at least one other such expedition from Sonora to 
Monterey, California. 

The Pedro Mora Expedition, made up of men who had been 
on this trip with Rivera in 1765, traveled from New Mexico to the 
Junction of the Uncompahgre River with the Grand River in 
1775: 

The Dominguez and Escalante Expedition, consisting of these 
two Franciscan friars and 8 men, left Santa Fe on July 29, 1776, 
bound for Monterey, California. They stopped in the Utah Lake 
Valley where they spent 3 days, going as far north as the present 
Provo City. A short time after leaving the Utah Lake Valley, 
when they were a short distance to the south of Sevier Lake, be- 
cause their guide had quit them, and their provisions were low, 
and because a heavy snow storm had set in, they feared that they 
would be unable to cross the snow-bound Sierras to reach 
Monterey, and so they abandoned this proposed trip to California 
and over a more southerly route than the one they had come over, 
they returned to New Mexico by way of Cosina, Mogui and Zuni 
to Santa Fe, arriving there January 2, 1777. 

The Escalante Expedition attracted considerable attention 
to the Great Basin country, stimulated interest in it, and had an 
important effect in influencing later developments there, and in en- 
couraging trappers and traders to investigate its resources. 

The Expedition under Capt. Zebulon M. Pike, U. S. A., went 
into New Mexico in 1807, without securing the permission of the 
Spanish Government, and this act apparently angered the Spanish 
officials to such an extent that after this they made it most un- 
healthy for any Americans traveling or operating in New Mexico 
territory, by throwing them into prison or driving them out of 
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New Mexico, and confiscating all their belongings. During this 
Spanish period it was therefor only natural that not many Amer- 
icans trapped this country and that those who did, trapped it in 
secret, 

After the Spanish Government was succeeded by the Mexican 
(1821), the Mexican authorities took a more lenient attitude to- 
wards Americans and it became possible for American trappers 
and traders to operate in New Mexico under certain restrictions. 


Tue “Lost TRAPPERS” 


David H. Coyner in “The Lost Trappers’ tells of the ad- 
ventures of James Workman and Samuel Spencer who started 
from St. Louis in 1807 as members of the trapping party led by 
Ezekiel Williams. All of this party but three lost their lives in 
fights with the Comanches on the headwaters of the Arkansas Riv- 
er. Two of the survivors, Workman and Spencer, set out to reach 
Santa Fe, but becoming confused in their directions they followed 
down the headwaters of the Grand River and then along the 
Grand River and reached the crossing near the present town of 
Moab, Utah, where the Old Spanish Trail was plainly evidenced 
by thousands of foot-prints of mules and horses. ‘The two lost trap- 
pers followed this trail eastward for 2 days when they met a west- 
bound caravan of some 40 or 50 Spaniards. The Spaniards told 
the trappers that they were about 500 miles from Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and related that in coming westward from Santa Fe they 
had encountered much difficulty with the Indians, and admonished 
the trappers that the two of them would never pass through this 
Indian country alive. 

The two trappers thereupon decided to join the Spanish 
caravan, which was bound for Los Angeles, California, where it 
was intended to trade and and spend the winter and to then return 
in the spring of 1808 with large numbers of horses and mules to 
Santa Fe. 

They followed the Old Spanish Trail and crossed the Colo- 
rado River and proceeded northwesterly for several days and then 
struck southwesterly towards the Spanish settlements of Cali- 
fornia. In crossing the range of mountains that from their descrip- 
tion would appear to be the Wasatch mountains they re- 
lated that they saw numbers of Indians, but were not attacked by 
them. They reached San Gabriel, and Los Angeles in due time 
and remained in California during the winter of 1808-09. 

This narrative gives us definite evidence that as early as 1808 
the Old Spanish Trail between New Mexico and Los Angeles was 
clearly defined and was traversed by trading caravans and used 
for the transportation of herds of horses and mules. 

The trading expedition of Mauricio Arze and Lagos Garcia 
with 7 men, left Abiquiu, New Mexico, March 16, 1813 and went 
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as far as the Sevier River in present Utah. Their object was to 
trade with the Timpanogos Indians on Lake Timpanogos. The 
party returned to Abiquiu on July 12, 1813. 

The chasm of the Grand Canyon had always been an impass- 
able obstacle to a direct route from New Mexico to the Pacific 
Coast, and it became necessary for the various routes between 
New Mexico and the coast to cross either above or below the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado in order to obtain a practical and 
passable route. 

The Old Spanish Trail is reputed to have been the route of 
commerce between California and New Mexico in the days of 
the old Spanish Rule, but starting in the eighteen twenties it would 
appear that the routes to the north and to the south of it began to 
divert a part of the commerce and traffic that once passed along 


the famous Old Spanish Trail. 
THE YEAR 1826 An ImMporTANT ONE 


The year 1826 was a very important year in the history of 
trapping throughout the southwest. Numerous trapping parties 
set out to catch beaver on the Gila River and the Colorado River 
and their numerous tributaries. While the records of this period 
are very vague, it appears that among these parties were the fol- 
lowing: 

1 1826, Richard Campbell conducted a party and train of 
pack animals from Santa Fe, New Mexico to San Diego, California. 

J. Williams with about twenty men in his party, left New 
Mexico in 1826 on a trapping expedition for the Arizona country. 

Miquel Rubidu and Pratt with some thirty men in their party 
left New Mexico in 1826 to trap along the Gila River territory. 
Ten of their men were massacred by the Pimas and Maricopas in 
the neighborhood of the mouth of the Salt River. 

John Rueland with a party of approximately eighteen men 
started from New Mexico about 1826 on a trapping expedition to 
the Gila River area. 

Ewing Young's expedition, led by Wm. Wolfskill and com- 
prising some eighteen men out of Santa Fe, among whom were 
Sublette and “Peg Leg” Smith, trapped in the Gila River country 
in 1826-27. 

James Ohio Pattie and party went from New Mexico on a 
trapping expedition to the Gila River region in 1826, and in the 
spring of 1828 James Pattie and his father, Sylvester Pattie, con- 
ducted a party from New Mexico to California, Their trail led by 
way of the Gila River and along the course of this stream down 
to the Colorado River. He continued along the Colorado River 
to the vicinity of where it emptied into the Gulf of California and 
then made his way across lower California and followed along the 
coast to San Diego. 
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Petition of Antoine Robidoux and Luis Robidoux for a let- 
ter of naturalization. 


Santa Fe, July 16, 1829. 


This document is reproduced by permission of the Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California. RI 111 
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TRAPPING AND TRADING, 1826 To 1832 


From 1826 to 1832 in particular many thousands of men en- 
gaged in trapping and trading in this far southwestern part of the 
United States. The trapping activity was particularly great along 
the Green River and the Grand River and their headwaters; also 
peg is Colorado River and its tributary streams. 

his was the golden era for the development of old trails, 
and for the opening up of new trails to California by the trappers 
and traders. They explored and developed various trails through 
the far southwest territory in their endeavors to reach California. 
Among the most important of these early expeditions we note the 
following: 

The northernmost trail was followed by that great leader 
Jedediah S. Smith and his party from the Great Salt Lake Valley 
in 1826, by way of the Sevier River, then to Meadow Valley Wash, 
the Muddy River, Virgin River and continuing along the Colorado 
River. He then struck across the Mojave Desert to the Mojave 
River, following the dry bed of this stream and passing through 
Cajon Pass and past Rancho San Bernardino to San Gabriel 
Mission and from there to Los Angeles. 

In August, 1829, Capt. Ewing Young, the noted trader and 
trapper, led a large party of American trappers from Taos, New 
Mexico, to California, where they trapped along new beaver 
streams with great success. 

Kit Carson, later to become one of the most noted of the 
frontiersmen, was a member of this party. 

This proved a memorable and a most important expedition. 

The stories told by Young’s men awakened great interest 
among New Mexican trappers and traders and in the wake of 
Young's venture followed a number of trapping and trading parties. 

The next most northernmost trail was pursued by William 
Wolfskill, a Kentuckian, and his party of trappers and traders when 
they left Taos, New Mexico, in September, 1830, and moved along 
the Old Spanish Trail across Colorado and eastern Utah to the 
Great Salt Lake Valley. From the Great Salt Lake Valley they 
headed westerly and southwesterly, following in general the same 
route as Jedediah Smith to Los Angeles, at which place they 
arrived in February, 1831. 

Wolfskill is reported to have trapped in Southern Utah as 
early as 1824. The stories told by the Ewing Young trappers had 
doubtless inspired some of Wolfskill’s men to make this trip from 
Taos to California. 

William Wolfskill’s party conducted their train, laden with 
supplies for the Indian trade, on what seems to have been the first 
“round trip” from Taos to Los Angeles and back again over the 
Old Spanish Trail. George C. Yount was a member of this party. 

The Wolfskill party had started westward from Taos with 
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the intention of trapping along the San Joaquin River and the 
Sacramento River in California, and trading with Indians along 
the way. They were not very successful in their trading with 
Indians along the trip and did not dispose of much of their mer- 
chandise until they arrived in Los Angeles, where they found that 
they could readily trade their Navajo blankets, their calicos and 
yard goods and other wares for horses and mules, and also for 
silks and fine fabrics from China. Their profits on this trading 
were so unusual that they abandoned the idea of trapping on the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers, and returned by way of the 
Old Spanish Trail to Taos, where they turned the wares obtained 
on the Pacific coast at a huge profit. 

The next most northernmost trail was used by Antonio Ar- 
mijo and his party, going west from Abiquiu, New Mexico, on 
November 7, 1829, and following along the San Juan River and 
then across the Colorado River at the place where Escalante had 
forded it, and then heading northward for what he called “Rio 
Severo.” This he followed to its outlet in Sevier Lake on Decem- 
ber 29, 1829. From there he went to the Virgin River, finally 
striking southwesterly across the desert to Los Angeles, following 
in general the trail used by Jedediah S. Smith and his party, and 
arrived in Los Angeles in February, 1830. 

Ewing Young took his party over a southern route, going 
from Taos, New Mexico, in October, 1831, by way of Zuni to the 
Salt River. He followed along the Salt River to the Rio Verde 
and proceeded up the Rio Verde and then headed for the Colorado 
River, which he crossed to the south of the Grand Canyon, and 
then struck across the desert to Rancho San Bernardino, Mission 
San Gabriel and Los Angeles, arriving there about the middle of 
March, 1832. 

David E. Jackson and his party left Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
on August 29, 1831, and traveled to the Santa Rita Copper Mines 
and from there to the ruins of the mission of San Xavier del Bac. 
From this mission they proceeded to the fort of Tucson and then 
westward by way of the Pima villages on the Gila River. They 
followed the Gila River down to the Colorado River and not far 
below the mouth of the Gila they crossed the Colorado and headed 
for Temecula. From there they proceeded to the Mission San 
Luis Rey and from there to San Diego. From San Diego they 
traveled to Los Angeles, where they arrived on December 5, 1831. 
They then traveled up to San Francisco Bay, where they bought 
with Mexican silver dollars approximately six hundred mules and 
about one hundred horses, returning with these to Los Angeles 
in the spring of 1832. 

David E. Jackson and his party, accompanied by Ewing Young, 
left Los Angeles about May, 1832, and traveled eastward to the 
Colorado River. The river was swollen by rains and the party 
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Bond of Antoine Robidoux guaranteeing payment of the sum of 648 Pesos 
by Richard D. Dallam to the Border Customs Office. 
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had great difficulty in getting their mules and horses across the 
river, many animals being drowned at the crossing. Jackson and 
his party continued eastward, bound for New Mexico, along with 
his mules and horses. 

Ewing Young and his men, who had accompanied Jackson 
as far as the Colorado River to assist him in getting the livestock 
across the river, returned to Los Angeles, where Young remained 
during the summer of 1832, hunting sea otter. That fall he took 
a party of beaver trappers to the San Joaquin River and the Sac- 
ramento River. 

Ewing Young, with a party of beaver trappers, departed from 
Taos, New Mexico, in October, 1831. He traveled to the Zuni 
country and then headed for the tributaries of the Blackwater 
River. He followed down the Blackwater to where it entered the 
Salt River. In this region Young’s party trapped with great suc- 
cess. From the Salt River they struck out for the Gila River and 
then traveled along the course of this stream to where it joined 
the Colorado River, following along the Colorado River to the 
vicinity of its mouth, near where they crossed the Colorado River, 
and the party divided. 

Ewing Young and most of his party set out for Los Angeles, 
arriving there about the middle of March, 1832. The rest of his 
men headed across the desert, bound for the California settlements. 

In 1833-1834 Joseph R. Walker was sent by Captain Bonne- 
ville with a company from the Great Salt Lake Valley to California 
by way of the Central Route. 

Captain J. W. Gunnison, with Lieutenant E. G. Beckwith and 
party, in 1853, made a reconnaissance trip through Colorado and 
Utah. They traveled from the headwaters of the Rio del Norte, 
through Cochetopa Pass, and then descended the western slope 
along Pass Creek and Cochetopa Creek to the Grand River. They 
continued on, down along the Valley of the Grand River and 
crossed the Green River. From this crossing they continued west 
for a distance over the Old Spanish Trail, and then headed north- 
westerly, striking along the edge of rocky and broken hills and 
then following the bed of Dry Creek to the ridge that formed the 
divide between the waters of the Green River and White River. 

From here their trail led northwesterly, by way of Clover 
Creek, to the summit which divided the water sheds of the White 
River and the San Rafael River. About sixteen miles beyond this 
summit, Beckwith states that the Old Spanish Trail was very 
distinct. He comments that he had counted as many as twenty 
parallel trails of the ordinary size of horse paths, in a space barely 
fifty feet in width. 

On October 12, 1853, the party arrived at the eastern pass 
of the Wasatch Mountains and from here they crossed these 
mountains by way of Wasatch Pass. Going north and westerly 
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from here, they followed down along Salt Creek, and from the 
mouth of Salt Creek proceeded on to Sevier Valley until they 
reached the trail leading from Salt Lake to Los Angeles, by way 
of Fillmore, Parowan, the Vegas de Santa Clara, and Walker 
Pass. Shortly after reaching the Sevier, Captain J. W. Gunnison 
and a number of his party were killed by the Indians. 


SLAVING ExPEDITIONS 


Settlers in Utah Territory reported that as late as the forties 
and fifties occasional parties of Spaniards and Mexicans from 
New Mexico came into the territory to trade horses, mules, general 
supplies and ammunition with the Indians in exchange for furs 
and Indian slaves. 

The Deseret News of November 15, 1851, carried an article 
referring to Pedro Leon and a party of 27 Spaniards from New 
Mexico who were at Manti, Utah, attempting to trade horses and 
mules for Indian children for slaves. Twenty of this party, taking 
the larger part of the horses and mules, left after Governor Young 
had informed them that their trading license issued by the Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico was invalid in Utah. 

Leon and seven of his slave buying party with some of the 
horses and mules did not leave the territory, as they had promised 
Governor Young they would do, so the authorities at Manti ar- 
rested Leon and his seven men and brought them before the Justice 
of the Peace at Manti for trial in the latter part of 1851. Judge 
Zerubbabel Snow later heard the case in the First District Court 
and ordered the eight Spaniards to leave Utah and ordered the 
Indian slaves in their possession to be set free. 

As a result of these slaving expeditions, the Utah Legislature 
in 1852 passed a law for “the further relief of Indian slaves and 
prisoners.” 

Governor Brigham Young on April 23, 1853, issued a procla- 
mation referring to the activities of “a horde of Mexicans, or 
outlandish men, who are infesting the settlements, stirring up the 
Indians to make aggressions upon the inhabitants, and who are 
also furnishing the Indians with guns, ammunition, etc., contrary 
to the laws of this territory and the laws of the United States.” 

Brigham Young, as Governor and Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs for the Territory of Utah, thereupon ordered that a com- 
pany of 30 men under Captain Wall should proceed south through 
the entire extent of the settlements, and Captain Wall and his 
party were “authorized and directed to arrest and keep in close 
custody every strolling Mexican party and those associating with 
them and to leave them safely guarded at the different points of 
settlement to await further orders,” etc, 

Uncle Dick Wootton, according to the book of that title, by 
H. L. Conard, Chicago, 1890, (page 81), says: The Snake 
Indians used to make war on the Pah-Utes frequently, and sell 
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their captives to the Mexicans for slaves. It was no uncommon 
thing to see a party of Mexicans in that country buying Indian 
slaves. in those days; and while we were trapping there, I sent a 
lot of peltry back to Taos by a party of these same slave traders, 
some of whom I happened to know. (About 1840.) 

T. J. Farnham, in his “Life, Adventures and Travels in 
California,” New York, 1849, refers to his friend, Dr. Lyman, of 
Buffalo, who, he says, traveled from Santa Fe, New Mexico, by 
way of Colorado River to Upper California, evidently along the 
Old Spanish Trail, in 1841. In describing the Indians of this part of 
the country Dr, Lyman, speaking of the Paiuches, or Piutes, says: 

“The New Mexicans capture them for slaves. The neigh- 
boring Indians do the same, and even the old beaver hunters 
sometimes descend to this mean traffic. The price of these slaves 
in the markets of New Mexico varies with the age and other 
qualities of person. Those from ten to fifteen years old sell for 
from $50.00 to $100.00.” 

In the 1820's, as the more adventurous and ambitious of the 
traders pushed ever farther westward into Indian country, they 
built trading posts as headquarters for their stores of supplies for 
their trapping expeditions, and of goods to trade with the Indians. 
Gradually these trading posts were established in places more and 
more remote from civilization. 

Before the 1820's there had been very little fur trapping by 
whites in the region of the Rocky Mountains. The Indians would 
trail into Taos or Santa Fe with their furs to trade in the market 
place. Then the white men perceived that if they could go out 
on the trail and meet the Indians before they arrived at the city, 
a more profitable bargain could be driven with the redmen, and so 
they penetrated into the Indian country to establish trading posts. 

Famous among the traders were the Robidoux brothers, An- 
toine, Joseph and Louis, of French ancestry, who started their 
original trading operations in St. Louis,* workin up and down 
the river, then westward to Santa Fe and Taos, where they found 
very lucrative trade, 


Forr UNCOMPAHGRE ( COMPAHGRE ) 


About 1825, the Robidoux brothers penetrated northward 
from Santa Fe along the Old Spanish Trail and founded the 
trading post of Fort Uncompahgre, known to the trappers as Fort 
Compahgre, and known also as Fort Robidoux. It was located 
on the Grand River near the present town of Delta, Colorado, a 
short distance, some three or four miles, below where the Uncom- 
pahgre River joins the former Grand River, now called the Gun- 


“The Trading Post of Joseph Robidoux, a brother of Antoine, on Blacksnake Creek, and 
known as Blacksnake Hills Post, became a nucleus for St. Joseph, Missouri, which city was 
founded by Robidoux, July 26, 1843. He was largely instrumental in building up this city, and 
was one of its leading citizens, 
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nison River. Near the site of the old trading fort is the town of 
Robideau and Robideau Creek, 

Uncompahgre, meaning Red Water Springs, was the name 
given by the Ute Indians to the hot mineral springs near Ridgway, 
Colorado, which have deposited a red substance over a wide area. 
Uncompahgre River and Uncompahgre Peak take their names 
from these Red Water Springs. 

With the exception of the flats where Cochetopa Creek joins 
the Grand River the only bottom lands of any extent for a con- 
siderable distance either way along the Grand River are located 
at the junction of the Uncompahgre River with the Grand River, 
and upon these bottoms lands was located Fort Uncompahgre of 
Antoine Robidoux. 

Fort Uncompahgre consisted of a few rough log cabins 
enclosed in a quadrangle of pickets. It was located on the part 
of the Old Spanish Trail leading from Taos, New Mexico, to 
Cochetopa Creek and along the Grand River (now the Gunnison 
River) to Green River. A branch trail followed up along the 
Green River through Brown’s Hole to Fort Bridger, Fort Hall 
and the northwest country, and another trail led to Fort Wintey 
(Fort Uinta). About 1846 or 1847 the Utes burned Fort Uncom- 
pahgre and, it was reported, killed all the occupants. 


Fort WINTEY (oR WINTE) 


A few years after the establishment of Fort Uncompahgre, 
Antoine Robidoux built another trading post, penetrating still 
deeper into the wilderness. This fort, built about 1831 or 1832, 
he called Fort Wintey, from the Indian name of the stream. It 
was also called ‘‘Robidoux’ Rendezvous.” It was located just 
east of the present Indian village of White Rocks, Utah, on the 
north fork of the Wintey River (Uinta), now known as the White 
Rocks River, and situated a short distance above the forks of this 
river. The fort was on the west bank of the Uinta River (also 
known as the Wintey, Winte, Tewinty and Euinta River), a few 
hundred feet from the main stream; and a smaller fork of the 
Uinta flowed just west of the fort. (See in this Quarterly, Reed 
Morrill’s, ‘““The Site of Fort Robidoux.”’ ) 

The North Fork of the Uinta River (now called White Rocks 
River) is the largest of the Uinta River tributaries. Its sources are 
a series of glacial lakes along the summit area of the Uinta range, 
and a number of small creeks. 

The lower course of the North Fork of the Uinta River is 
along a fertile valley floor, varying from two to four miles in width 
and the river, apart from its main channel, separates into many 
small streams, which meander about and frequently from season 
to season change their channels. 

The larger channels are filled with great quantities of boulders 
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and rocks, mostly of a whitish appearance; hence, the name ‘White 
Rocks” now Sage to this river, and also to the White Rocks 
Indian School located on this river. Fort Duchesne is the head- 
quarters of the Uintah and Ute Indian Agency and Reservation. 

Fort Wintey consisted of a small collection of rude log cabins 
with dirt roofs and dirt floors, surrounded by a log palisade. On 
one side of the fort was a corral. A number of trappers and their 
squaws lived inside this fort and others had their wickiups scattered 
around outside the fort. 

The wickiups were made of a number of dressed buffalo, deer 
or elk skins sewn together, and usually ranging from 10 to 16 
skins, dependent upon the size of the skins and the size of the 
wickiup required. A framework of lodge poles was set up on a 
conical shape and the skins then fastened to these poles. A 
wickiup was usually large enough to accommodate 6 or 8 Indians, 
and sometimes as many as 10 or 12 Indians. 

A fire was built in the center of the wickiup and by opening 
or closing the top skins at the apex of the conical shaped wickiup, 
the draft was regulated so as to allow the smoke to escape there. 

Robidoux used these forts as outfitting points for long trips 
into the mountains, and he also made trips back into Kansas and 
Missouri. Captain Philip St. George Cooke speaks of meeting 
Antoine Robidoux at Council Grove, (Kansas) in September, 1843, 
and ke records that Robidoux told him of his trading post 300 miles 
beyond Santa Fe (Fort Uncompahgre). In 1845, or 1846, during 
one of Robidoux’ journeys to the east, the Ute (Euintah, Utah) 
Indians, destroyed Fort Wintey and were said to have killed 
everyone in the fort. 

Joseph Williams,* a Methodist clergyman from Indianapolis 
who had been on a trip to Oregon Territory, started back home 
by way of Fort Boise, Fort Hall and Fort Bridger in 1842. Arriving 
at Fort Bridger on July 3, 1842, he found that the company he 
expected to join and to travel back to the United States with had 
left Fort Bridger about thirty days before, so he decided to go by 
horse from Fort Bridger, over the Uinta range and down the North 
Fork of the Uinta River to ““Rubedeau’s Fort Wintey.” After 
some five days of hard travel up and down mountains, he came 
to the headwaters of the North Fork of the Uinta River and fol- 
lowed down this stream until he arrived at Fort Wintey, about 
July 9, 1842. In his ‘‘Narrative of a Tour from the State of Indiana 
to the Oregon Territory in the years 1841-2,” he writes as follows: 

“,.. This morning, July 9, 1842, we had some frost. We are 


®Charles P. Everitt, one of the best known of American book sellers, about 1919 discovered, in 
an obscure book shop in Indianapolis, the then unknown Joseph Williams’ ‘‘Narrative of a Tour 
from the state of Indiana to the Oregon territory in the years 1841-2.'" (Published at Cincinnati 
in 1843.) The discriminating Mr. Everitt at once recognized that he had found a work of much 
historic importance. It was sold shortly thereafter for a large sum. Mr. Everitt was at that time 
one of the proprietors of the Cadmus Book Shop, and in conjunction with Edward Eberstadt, 
probably the best informed book-man on Far Western Americana, they published in 192] a reprint 
of this interesting book. 
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now on the head of the Wintey River, down which we pursued 
our journey toward Rubedeau’s Fort. About two miles of our 
eucney was almost impassable for the brush, and logs, and rocks. 

hen we got out of the mountains into a prairie, and reached the 
fort about 2 o'clock. 

“We had to wait there for Mr. Rubedeau about eighteen 
days, till he and his company and horse drivers were ready to start 
with us to the United States. This delay was very disagreeable 
to me, on account of the wickedness of the people, and the drunk- 
enness and swearing, and the debauchery of the men among the 
Indian women. They would buy and sell them to one another. 
One morning I heard a terrible fuss, because two of their women 
had ran away the night before. I tried several times to preach to 
them, but with little, if any effect. 

“Mr. Rubedeau had collected several of the Indian squaws and 
young Indians to take to New Mexico, and kept some of them for 
his own use. The Spaniards would buy them for wives. This place 
is equal to any I ever saw for wickedness and idleness. The French 
and Spaniards are all Roman Catholics; but are as wicked men, I 
think, as ever lived. No one who has not, like me, witnessed it, 
can have any idea of their wickedness. Some of these people at 
the Fort are fat and dirty, and idle and greasy. 

“July 27th. We started from Rubedeau’s Fort, over the 
Wintey River, and next crossed Green and White Rivers. Next 
night we lay on Sugar Creek, the water of which was so bitter we 
could scarcely drink it. Here two of Rubedeau’s squaws ran away, 
and we had to wait two days till he could send back to the Fort 
for another squaw, for company for him. 

“August Ist. We camped under a large rock, by a small 
stream, where we could get but very little grass for our animals. 
Next night we lay under the Pictured Rock, and being sheltered 
from the rain, slept very comfortably. Next day we traveled over 
rough roads and rocks, and crossed the Grand River, a branch of 
the Colorado, which runs into the Gulf of California, at the head 
thereof. Next day crossed another fork of Grand River, and came 
to Fort Compogera, (Uncompahgre) below the mouth of the Com- 
pogera (Uncompahgre) River.” 

From Fort Uncompahgre, Williams continued on to Taos, 
New Mexico, and from there to Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas River. 
From this fort he returned to Indianapolis. 

Myron Eells, in his book, “Marcus Whitman, Pathfinder and 
Patriot,” tells us that: “Marcus A. Whitman and Dr. A. L. Love- 
joy, Protestant missionaries from Oregon, traveled with a guide 
from Fort Hall to Fort Winte in the fall of 1842. They reported 
terribly severe weather with heavy snowstorms. Arriving at Fort 
Winte about the 20th of October, 1842, they made some purchases 
for their trip, and, taking a new guide, left for Fort Uncompahgre. 
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From there they proceeded to Taos, and thence to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

Fremont gives the following account of his trip to Fort 
Uinta: 

“June Ist (1844). We left today the Duchesne Fork, and, 
after traversing a broken country for about sixteen miles, arrived 
at noon at another considerable branch, a river of great velocity, 
to which the trappers have improperly given the name of Lake 
Fork. The name applied to it by the Indians signifies great swift- 
ness, and is the same which they use to express the speed of a race 
horse. . . . After infinite difficulty, and the delay of a day, we 
succeeded in getting the stream bridged, and got over with the 
loss of one of our animals. Continuing our route across a broken 
country, of which the higher parts were rocky and timbered with 
cedar, and the lower parts covered with good grass, we reached 
on the afternoon of the 3rd the Uintah Fort, a trading post, be- 
longing to Mr. A. Roubideau, on the principal fork of the Uintah 
River. We found the stream nearly as rapid and difficult as the 
Lake Fork, divided into several channels, which were too broad 
to be bridged. With the aid of guides from the fort, we succeeded 
with very great difficulty, in fording it; and encamped near the 
fort, which is situated a short distance above the junction of the 
two branches which make the river... . 

‘By an immersion of the first satellite, the longitude of the post 
is 109°56’42”, the latitude 40°27’45”. 

“It has a motley garrison of Canadian and Spanish engages 
and hunters, with the usual number of Indian women. We obtained 
a small supply of sugar and coffee, with some dried meat and a 
cow, which was a very acceptable change from the pinole on which 
we had subsisted for some weeks past. I strengthened my party 
at this place by the addition of Auguste Archambeau, an excellent 
voyageur and hunter, belonging to the class of Carson and Godey.”’ 

remont adds in a footnote: ‘This fort (Uintah) was at- 
tacked and taken by a band of the Utah Indians since we passed 
it, and the men of the garrison killed, the women carried off. Mr. 
Roubideau, a trader of St. Louis, was absent, and so escaped the 
fate of the rest.” 

Rufus B. Sage, in his “Scenes in the Rocky Mountains” 
(1846), reports (he stopped at Fort Wintey for about 10 days): 
“The trade of Fort Wintey is conducted principally with the trap- 
ping parties frequenting the Big Bear (Yampa), Green, Grand 
and Colorado Rivers, with their numerous tributaries, in search of 
fur bearing game. A small business is also carried on with Snake 
and Utah Indians, living in the neighborhood of this establish- 
ment. They deal with horses, beaver, otter, deer, sheep and elk 
ee in barter for ammunition, fire-arms, knives, tobacco, beads 
awls, etc.... 
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‘While he was at Fort Wintey a trapping party from as far 
as the Gila River came in bringing with them a rich quantity 
of beaver, which they had caught during the preceding winter, 
spring and summer upon the affluents of that river and the adjacent 
mountain streams. ...” 

My questioning of the Ute’ Indians now living in this vicinity 
brought no information about Fort Wintey or Fort Uncompahgre. 
If the story of their destruction has been handed down from a 
previous generation, the Indians questioned refused to admit any 
knowledge of the old forts. 


Fort Kir Carson 


Another trading post on the Old Spanish Trail, also associated 
with Antoine Robidoux, was Fort Kit Carson or Fort Robidoux, 
which was located near the confluence of the Uinta River (now 
the Duchesne), the Green River, and the White River, across 
the Green River from where Ouray, Utah, is today located. Kit 
Carson built this fort late in 1833, a ‘“Winterquarters’” during 
1833-34, consisting of a few log cabins. The wall surrounding 
these cabins was built of adobe. 

According to tradition, this fort was also used for a time by 
Antoine Robidoux, and it was often called Fort Robidoux, leading 
to some confusion between this fort at the junction of the Uinta 
River and Green River, and his Fort Wintey on the Uinta River, 
which was also known as Fort Robidoux. 

After Robidoux had established Fort Uncompahgre and Fort 
Wintey and Fort Robidoux (old Fort Kit Carson), these estab- 
lishments were so much nearer to the trapping and trading terri- 
tory than Taos or Santa Fe that Robidoux gradually secured much 
of the independent trade that had formerly gone to those two towns. 

Antoine Robidoux joined General Kearney’s army in June 
1846, as interpreter and guide and accompanied him to California. 
He was severely wounded at the battle of San Pascual (an Indian 
village), on December 6, 1846.” The following year he returned 
to St. Joseph, Missouri. 


%*LIte’’ means: ‘‘People living in the mountains." 

10Major W. H. Emory says: (Notes of a Military Reconnaissance from Fort Leavenworth, 
In Missouri, to San Diego, California. (page 111). Washington, D. C., 1848): 

“‘Don Antonio Robideaux, a thin man of fifty-five years, slept next to me. The loss of blood 
from his wounds, added to the coldness of the night, 28° Fahrenheit, made me think he would 
never see daylight, but I was mistaken. He woke me to ask if I did not smell coffee, and expressed 
the belief that a cup of that beverage would save his life, and that nothing else would. Not know- 
ing there had been any coffee in camp for many days, I supposed a dream had carried him back 
to the cafes of St. Louis and New Orleans, and it was with some surprise I found my cook 
heating a cup of coffee over a small fire made of wild sage. One of the most agreeable: little offices 
performed in my life, and I believe in the cook’s, to whom the coffee belonged, was, to pour this 
precious draught into the waning body of our friend Robideaux. His warmth returned, and with 
it hopes of life. In gratitude he gave me, what was then a great rarity, the half of a cake made 
of brown flour, almost black with dirt, and which had, for greater security, been hidden in the 
clothes of his Mexican servant, a man who scorned ablutions. I ate more than half without in- 
spection, when, on breaking a piece, the bodies of several of the most loathesome insects were ex- 
posed to my view. My hunger, however, overcame my fastidiousness, and the morceau did not 
appear particularly disgusting till after our arrival at San Diego, when several hearty meals had 
taken off the keenness of my appetite, and suffered my taste to be more delicate.” 
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Fort Davy CRrocKETT 


Fort Uncompahgre, Fort Kit Carson, Fort Wintey, Fort Davy 
Crockett, and Fort Bridger were the five important posts in or 
near the Ute Indian country, a region particularly rich in peltries. 


Fort Davy Crockett was named in honor of the hero of early 
Tennessee and Texas—the old hunter-politician Davy Crockett. 
It has been described as dirty and squalid, and was dubbed ‘‘Fort 
Misery” by some of the traders and trappers. 

About 1837 three mountain men, Philip Thompson, William 
Craig, and one St. Claire, or Sinclair, had built this post and named 
it Forty Davy Crockett. It was located on the east bank of the 
Green River in a valley called Brown's Hole, after an early trapper 
named Baptiste Brown who was snowed in there during the Fall 
and Winter of 1835 or 1836. This valley is in the far northeast 
corner of what is now Utah, just above where the Green River 
crosses the Colorado boundary line from Utah. 


Brown’s Hole has been, from early times, a camping place 
and a rendezvous for the Shoshone Indians, as well as a gathering 
place and trading point for the trappers throughout that region. 
In the early forties Fort Davy Crockett was also destroyed by the 
Utes. The following description of Fort Davy Crockett is given 
by a traveler who visited it in 1839: 


“On August 17th we reached Fort Crockett. It is situated 
close by the Green River on its left bank. The river valley here 
is broad, and has good pasturage and sufficient wood. The fort 
itself is the worst thing of the kind that we have seen on our 
journey. It is a low one-story building, constructed of wood and 
clay, with three connecting wings, and no enclosure. Instead 
of cows the fort had only some goats. In short, the whole estab- 
lishment appeared somewhat poverty stricken, for which reason it 
is also known to the trappers by the name of Fort de Misere. The 
fort belongs to three Americans: Thompson, Gray and Sinclair. 
The latter was at the fort, and received us very kindly but regret- 
ted his inability to offer us any supplies. For our store of meat was 
exhausted, and we had hoped to supply ourselves here with new 
provisions. But the people at the fort seemed to be worse off than 
we were. The day before they had bought a lean dog from the 
Indians for five dollars, and considered its meat a delicacy.” 
(Wislizenus: See bibliography) 

During the winter of 1837-1838, Kit Carson was employed at 
the fort as a hunter to secure fresh meat for the people living there, 
which would seem to indicate that at this period there must have 
been quite a large number of people at the fort, to make the services 
of a hunter necessary. The winter that Kit Carson was there 
he secured all the fresh meat needed for twenty men for the entire 
season. The following spring, after spending the winter in Brown’s 
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Hole as hunter for Fort Crockett, Kit Carson accompanied Jim 
Bridger and Owen ona trapping expedition. 


The valley in which Fort Davy Crockett was located, was 
comparatively protected and had mild winters, making it ideal for 
the horses to forage for food, and therefore a popular place for 
winter camps. 

Well defined trails connected these four forts in the Ute 
country—Fort Uncompahgre, Fort Wintey, Fort Kit Carson and 
Fort Davy Crockett, and other trails branched northward to reach 
Fort Bridger. All four of these first mentioned trading posts were 
later (in middle forties) attacked and destroyed by the Ute In- 
dians, who had grown more and more resentful as the whites made 
further inroads into their territory, encroached upon their rights 
and destroyed through the years the wild animals on which they 
depended for their living. Futhermore the Utes were usually 
at war with the Shoshones, who were usually friendly with the 


Whites. 
“PorTuGuESsE TRADING Housgs” 


The earliest trading post in the Wyoming country was ap- 
parently that of Antonio Montero, (Montaro, Mateo) whose fort 
was located near the confluence of the North and South Forks of 
the Powder River in the southern portion of what is now Johnson 
County, Wyoming. Mateo was known as a Spaniard or a Port- 
uguese who had carried on trade with the Crow and Sioux Indians 
and neighboring tribes at least as early as 1834. His post was 
referred to as the ‘‘Portuguese Trading Houses.” 

The fort consisted of a group of log cabins enclosed by large 
hewn log pickets. The cabins and a horse corral made of large 
cottonwood logs were built by Antonio Montero in the winter of 
1834-35, when Montero spent some time trading with the Crow 
Indians, who had several villages not far from where he built his 
fort. Although attacked by, and besieged by Blackfeet Indians 
at various times, Montero successfully defended his fort and 
defied the Blackfeet. Montero and his men occupied this fort as 
late as the winter of 1837-38, and possibly later. Montero prob- 
ably came originally from the New Mexico country. Between his 
expeditions in the Crow country, he made occasional trips to the 
headwaters of the Arkansas region, where he obtained supplies 
and disposed of his furs. Old timers were unable to tell me why 
Montero finally quit his trading post or what became of him. 


Fort BripGER 


Branching off from the Old Spanish Trail, and completing 
a triangle of trade with Los Angeles, California, and Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, were mountain trails leading to Fort Bridger in 
Wyoming, one of the most important of the western trading posts, 
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where the trails of Indians, trappers, traders, hunters, and of 
settlers bound for California and Oregon converged. 

Jim Bridger, famous scout and trapper, and founder of Fort 
Bridger, first came into the mountains in the party of William 
Henry Ashley, whose enterprise helped to open the great central 
region of America, and many of the men of whose party later 
beame among the most famous of the mountain men, as ex- 
plained later in this article. 


LIFE IN THE Forts ON THE OLD SPANISH TRAIL 


These posts or forts were all very much alike—each a 
huddle of rough, crudely built huts, with mud floors and mud 
roofs, usually with cedar, or pine, or cottonwood logs for the 
rude walls. Around this huddle of cabins was built a rude fence 
of saplings in a rectangle—a palisade for protection against un- 
friendly Indians. At intervals in the palisade were slits through 
which guns could be fired to protect the fort in case of attack. 

The log huts had a single door opening into the enclosed 
space inside the palisade, but no windows and no chimney. Their 
main purpose was to protect the supplies of the trappers, to store 
the furs they secured from the Indians, which at certain seasons 
would be heaped in the cabins—buffalo hides, beaver and other 
skins—and to protect the goods they had brought from the East 
to trade with the Indians. The mountain men, like the Indians, 
lived much in the open, sleeping on a buffalo robe on the ground, 
usually in a tent in Winter, and usually following this habit even 
when they were at the forts. They needed no chimneys in the 
cabins, because they cooked out of doors over an open bonfire. 
Usually the Indian squaws did the cooking, as well as the other 
menial work at the forts. 


As they spent year after year away from civilization, many 
of the mountain men adopted Indian customs and lived just as 
the Indians did. Usually they took one or more Indian squaws, 
and were accepted then by the tribe as an “in-law,” with an 
entre and a friendship that no other white man, not so associated, 
could achieve. Friendly Indians pitched their wickiups near the 
trading post, and sometimes even inside the palisade, and the whole 
place was lively with the dirty, nearly naked half-breed and Indian 
children, and with the packs of dogs so characteristic of an Indian 
camp. 

From these forts or trading posts the white trappers secured 
their supplies for their trapping expeditions for beaver along all 
the streams of the Rockies. Here they could secure traps, guns, 
ammunition, and also such food as they needed to supplement the 
meat they could kill—such “civilized’’ delicacies as coffee, sugar, 
flour and salt pork. 

To the forts the Indians brought their beaver and other pelts, 
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their buffalo robes, their fine buckskin, and their bead-work in 
moccasins, belts and coats. For these items the white men gave 
trinkets that the Indians prized—bright beads and gaudy jewelry, 
pocket mirrors, bright calicos, belts, buckles, axes, brass kettles, tin 
pans, knives, powder horns, beaver and bear traps, pins, thread, 
needles, combs—and also, of course, the demoralizing ‘‘fire-water,”’ 
which the traders claimed they were forced to give to secure the 
Indians wares in competition with the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
(which had already penetrated as far south as Utah, Peter Skene 
Ogden having previously reached Ogden’s Hole), and other trad- 
ers. Horses and blankets were very valuable to the Indians, so 
these were used by the white traders as important items of ex- 
change. 

The Indians were often quite willing to sell their squaws and 
their children to the traders and trappers, who in turn sold and 
bartered the Indian women and children among themselves, and 
sometimes took them to New Mexico where the Spaniards and 
Mexicans would buy them as wives or for slaves. 

“One of the trappers was a Fleming,” says Wislizenus, visit- 
ing the Rockies in 1839. “He had a squaw with him, of the tribe 
of the Eutaws, whom he had bought at one time for $500, but was 
disposed to sell for half the purchase price. She was a little, un- 
shapen bundle of fat; but otherwise seemed to have very good 
qualities, for he recommended her to us in the following terms, 
characteristic of the cardinal virtues of a squaw: ‘She is young, 
ee ey easy, and in first rate order.’ The trappers seem, un- 

ortunately, to have adopted from the Indians the habit of looking 
on their Indian wives as chattels, not persons; and the squaws 
themselves seem to desire no other position.” 

At the trading posts, as in the Indian camps, the squaws did 
all of the menial labor, the duties of a man limited to hunting and 
warfare. The squaws set up the wickiups when the tribe made 
camp, and took them down when they were ready to move on. 
They loaded and unloaded the pack animals, and saddled the 
horses for the hunters. When the Indian “bucks” returned with 
their kill of game, the women skinned the animals, prepared the 
meat, and tanned the pelts. When a buffalo was killed, the In- 
dian squaws would first secure the parts considered most choice. 
The tongue was esteemed a great delicacy, and a squaw would 
slash the skin between the prongs of the jaw-bone, pull the tongue 
down through this opening and cut it off. The hide of the buffalo 
would then be slit down the backbone, and removed toward the 
belly. The meat of the hump was considered choice, and also 
a strip of fat lying along the backbone, which was to the Indians 
“bread and butter.” The liver was especially choice if it could 
be eaten while still warm and raw. The heart, kidneys and intes- 
tines were esteemed great delicacies. Ribs and the large bones 
with marrow were roasted and enjoyed hugely. 
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The layer of flesh just under the hide was removed all in one 
piece, and was called the “‘fleece.’" This, and the muscles, were 
hung up to dry in the air and the sun, and the squaws cleverly 
prepared the meat for drying by cutting it lengthwise with the 
grain, so that the juices would not run out, as would be the case if 
it were cut crosswise. 

After it was dried and brown, the jerked meat would be 
pounded into powder with a rock by the squaws, and mixed 
with fat, then packed away for winter use. This mixture was 
known as ‘‘pemican.”’ The tendons were used as we use thread. 
The brains of the animal were saved by the squaw for use in her 
process of tanning and softening the hide. 

The Indian squaws at the forts lived and worked in the way 
they had always known, and the white men usually adopted In- 
dian customs and ways of living. 


‘TRAPPERS 


In the mountains were two types of trappers—-those who were 
outfitted by the big fur trading companies, receiving from them 
their horses, beaver traps, a gun, powder and lead, and getting 
small wages for their work, and those who were called ‘‘Free 
Trappers,” or “Freemen,” who supplied their own equipment, 
and traded their own catch for the highest prices. ‘The men 
working out of the four forts on the Old Spanish Trail—Fort 
Uncompahgre, Fort Wintey, Fort Kit Carson and Fort Davy 
Crockett—were mostly Free Trappers. 

Each summer at an appointed time, usually in July, and 
at an appointed place, the mountain men from this entire western 
country gathered for the yearly rendezvous, where they made 
new contracts, and spent a week or so of merry-making, and ex- 
changing merchandise and peltries. 


S1_K HATs AND THE BEAVER TRADE 


The Rocky Mountain territory and the New Mexico provinces 
were the source of huge catches of beaver and the upper Missouri 
area produced large quantities of muskrats. 


Prior to 1830 muskrat fur and beaver fur were used in great 
quantities by the European hatters. About 1830 hat styles 
changed and silk hats came into fashion in place of beaver and 
muskrat fur hats. This change in style greatly reduced the value 
of muskrat and beaver. 

In the early part of the 19th century practically all the 
Canadian and United States furs were sent to Europe, and most 
of them found their way first to English auctions and then a part 
of these, in turn, passed on to the two great fairs at Leipsic, one held 
at Easter and one at the end of September. Fur prices for the 
entire world were fixed at these Leipsic fairs. 
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About 1838 German agents started to ship furs direct from 
America to Leipsic and within a few years only a part of the 
Canadian and American furs went direct to the English auctions. 
In 1842 the British Army discontinued their high beaver hats and 
replaced them with a cap which required no beaver fur. This 
change caused a further serious decline in the price of beaver furs. 
These price changes had an important bearing on the fur trade 
and on the trapping business. 

It may well be said that beaver and mules contributed very 
largely to the development of the great South West country. 


GENERAL AsSHLEY’s RENDEzvous on Kamas PRAIRIE 


This preliminary rendezvous, conducted in the summer of 1825 
by General Ashley on Kamas Prairie (present Summit County, 
Utah ), was attended by a large number of representative mountain 
men, among them James Bridger, Etienne Provost, Jedediah S. 
Smith, Wm. L. Sublette, Thomas Fitzpatrick, Robert Campbell, 
James P. Beckwourth, David E. Jackson, and others, with the 
usual following of Indians, mostly Shoshones. 

After this rendezvous had ended, General Ashley and his 
party headed for the junction of the Henry’s Fork and the Green 
Rivez, where the general trading rendezvous had been previously 
scheduled. 

Across the west end of the Uinta Mountain range and between 
the Weber River and the Provo River (formerly Timpanogos 
River) lies a broad valley, about 8 miles long and from 2 to 5 
miles wide, and at an elevation of about 6500 feet. It is a great 
plain, to the eye nearly as level as a floor. The Weber River 
descends to it from the east and flows across its northern end and 
thence descends to empty into Great Salt Lake. 

Beaver Creek, a stream about 12 feet in width, emerges from 
a canyon east of Kamas City, flows through the city and meanders 
across the Kamas Prairie, entering the Weber River at the north- 
west corner of the Prairie, near the town of Peoa. A number of 
smaller streams join Beaver Creek on its way across the Kamas 
Prairie. 

The town of Peoa is located at the northwest edge of the 
Prairie; Oakley is in the north central part; Marion lies midway 
between the north and south ends, and on its east border; Francis 
is at the south edge, and the City of Kamas is about three quarters 
of the way to the south and on the east side of the Prairie, Kamas, 
founded in 1860, is the center of one of the finest dairy sections in 
the country. Its situation and the feed grown there is much like 
that of the dairy country of Switzerland, and its dairy products 
have a flavor and a quality greatly resembling those of Switzerland. 

Geologists tell us that during the Tertiary Age the bed of 
the Provo River was elevated higher than the Kamas Prairie and 
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that the Provo River then flowed across the Kamas Prairie and 
over into the Weber River. Through the ages the stream wore 
its bed down lower and lower, undercutting it until its level became 
lower than that of Kamas Prairie, whereupon the Provo River 
changed its course, and ceased being a tributary of the Weber 
River, and followed a new channel down through Provo Canyon, 
approximately as we know it today. 

The bed of the Provo River has continued to cut down and 
today the Provo River valley lies about 134 feet below the level of 
the south edge of Kamas Prairie. Some 9 miles east of the town 
of Francis is Shingle Creek. The waters of this creek can be made 
to flow either into the Weber River or into the Provo River. 

The Indians and the trappers called this plain the “Kamas 
Prairie,” because of the large number of Kamas, or Camas plants 
flourishing there. The Camas is a genus of plants of the lily family. 
They have narrow grasslike leaves, known as “bear grass” and 
many flowered clusters of blue, purple or white flowers, called 
“wild hyacinths.” 

The Camas plant thrives particularly well in meadows and 
prairies that are wet and soft in the spring. The starchy bulb of 
the Camas plant was eaten by the Indians and it formed an impor- 
tant food among them; it was probably the principal native food 
plant used by the savages. The bulbs were eaten raw or cooked 
and sometimes were pounded or ground to a powder and mixed 
with Service berries, Squaw berries or other berries and then baked 
into a cake, which had a very agreeable taste. The Indians pre- 
pared a bread of a cornmeal mixed with Camas and other dried 
roots. The Camas bulb when roasted tastes somewhat like a 
potato. The Indians obtained molasses by boiling the Camas root 
in water. The Squaw berries are the fruit of a Sumach plant and 
were so-called because the Indian squaws picked and dried large 
supplies of them for use as food. 

The Camas roots were also a favorite food of the prairie dogs 
and gophers. These animals were always numerous on the Camas 
Prairie. The Kamas Prairie and the adjoining country abounded 
in wild life, such as muskrats, beavers, foxes, porcupines, badgers, 
bear, deer, elk, and many varieties of birds. From the earliest 
times it was a favorite hunting resort of Indians and of trappers. 

The Kamas Prairie formed an easy pass from the Weber 
River to the Provo (Timpanogos) Valley and the route was fre- 
quently used by Indians and Mountain men. 

From early times a well defined Indian Trail lead from Utah 
Lake up the Timpanogos River to ‘Round Prairie’ or Heber Valley 
and from there continued to follow the Timpanogos River up to 

Kamas Prairie” and them struck across Kamas Prairie to the 
Weber River. The trail followed up along the Weber River, turn- 
ing northeasterly about 20 miles above the north edae of Kamas 
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Prairie and followed up the valley of White Clay Creek to the 
headwaters of this creek and then struck northeasterly to Black’s 
Fork and thence to Fort Bridger. 

Later in the summer of 1825, the first great general rendezvous 
of the mountains was held at Henry’s Fork of the Green River, 
which had been discovered by Andrew Henry the year before. 
At this great summer rendezvous, there were probably 150 white 
men, including Hudson’s Bay deserters, Ashley's men, and inde- 
pendent trappers from as far as Santa Fe and Taos. There were 
also more than 800 Indians, including the squaws and children, 

After this rendezvous General Ashley with some of his men 
returned to St. Louis with his fur catches, while the others pro- 
ceeded to the 1825-26 Winter Quarters at the junction of the 
Weber River and the Ogden River. The furs brought into St. 
Louis by Ashley as a result of the trapping done by his men the 
preceding winter and the trading with the Freemen and Hudson's 
Bay deserters at the rendezvous, sold for $75,000. 


THe RENDEzvous 


During the late 1820’s and early 30's, the annual summer 
rendezvous was a splendid gathering, with many hundreds of 
Indians from all the friendly tribes swarming in to erect their 
wickiups in scattered clusters spreading a mile or more along the 
river bank. The traders and trappers usually brought their squaws 
to this great trading fair. The women often were bedecked in 
the gaudiest style for this event, with embroideries, beads, ribbons, 
red blankets and bright skirts, and with little bells jingling about 
their persons. Agents of the great fur companies were here to 
meet their own parties of trappers, and also to drive new contracts 
with the Free Trappers. 

At the rendezvous were goods in great variety to be bought at 
“mountain prices.” For example, a pound of beaver skins might 
be paid for with four dollars worth of goods, but the goods them- 
selves would be sold at enormous profit—a pint of coffee-beans, 
for example, two dollars, and a pint of sugar the same; a plug of 
chewing tobacco, one to two dollars; a pint of diluted alcohol, four 
dollars; guns and ammunition, bear traps, blankets, kerchiefs and 
gaudy finery for the squaws brought equal profits to the traders 
and agents. 

In the days of the fur trade’s greatest glory, when beaver 
were still plentiful, a single trapper might squander several hun- 
dred dollars in a single week at the rendezvous, compensating in 
that brief spree for a year of great privation and danger in the 
wilderness. Much of it he might lose in gambling, and the rest 
he might squander to satisfy the coaxing of his squaw’s begging 
for the gaudy trinkets of trade. 

It was a week of great fun. with the trappers renewing old 
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acquaintances and exchanging stories of their dangers and ad- 
ventures during the past year, with the squaws engaging in gossip 
and their favorite gambling game of “hand,” with Indians and 
whites drinking, gambling and bartering. There were horse races, 
foot races, wrestling, and contests in shooting—all the spontaneous 
sports that such a crowd of mountain men enjoyed on their yearly 
spree. And the feasting was continuous—the gorging of fresh- 
killed meat in incredible quantities leaving the men happy and 
relaxed, ready for horse-play and jokes. 


The second annual summer rendezvous was held in Ogden 
valley and the third on Bear Lake, near the present town of 
Laketown, Rich County, Utah. The sixth rendezvous, held on 
the Wind River, Wyoming, was notable for the sale of their 
interests in the fur trade by Smith, Jackson and Sublette to 
Thomas Fitzpatrick, Milton G. Sublette, James Bridger, Henry 
Fraeb, and Jean Baptiste Gervais, who adopted the firm name of 
the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. At this rendezvous—early 
in August, 1830, the first wheeled vehicles ever driven to the 
mountains arrived. There were ten large wagons, drawn by five 
mules each, loaded with goods to sell at the rendezvous. 


By 1833, conditions in the fur trade had become chaotic, 
with many traders in the field. The richest period of the trade had 
already passed. By 1835 the American Fur Company had control 
of the field, but there were only 200 trappers assembled on the 
Green in the vicinity of Bonneville’s Fort for the rendezvous, and 
they had only small stocks of beaver to trade in. 


This was the first rendezvous attended by the missionaries 
to the Indians—the Reverend Samuel Parker and Marcus Whit- 
man. Although the fur trade had already passed its peak and 
this rendezvous could not compare with the earlier ones, there 
were still so many Indians in attendance that the missionaries 
were greatly impressed with the possibility of converting so many 
redmen, and they made plans to secure additional missionaries for 
the rendezvous the following summer. To this next rendezvous 
Marcus Whitman returned with his bride, Narcissa Prentiss 
Whitman, and another white woman, the wife of Reverend Henry 
Spaulding. These were the first white women to go into the 
wilderness of the Rocky Mountains and it was considered a feat 
of great courage and fool-hardiness. 


There were sixteen of these great mountain fairs in all, the 
final two in 1839 and 1840 being held on the Green River. After 
this, the trappers, instead of securing their supplies at the rendez- 
vous, obtained what they needed from one of the mountain trading 
posts—Bent’s Fort, Fort Laramie, Fort Hall, Fort Boise, Fort 
Bridger, Fort Uncompahgre, Fort Davy Crockett, or Fort Uinta. 

In the winter, groups of trappers often made camp in Cache 
Valley, Utah, which was comparatively mild and open, so that 
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the horses could forage for food. Other protected valleys through 
the Rockies were also used for winter camps. Ferris gives a 


Faeee description of a winter camp, 1834-5, in Northeastern 
tah. 


travel down the Old Spanish Trail to Santa Fe and Taos, leaving 
their Indian squaws at the forts in the wilderness. The squaws 
could eat their winter dish of “pemican”—but the mountain men 
would enjoy the wafer-thin tortillas and the hot Mexican sauces! 


Famous Earty TRAPPERS AND TRADERS 


Many of the mountain men who later became famous, came to 
the mountains in the party of William Henry Ashley. Ashley was 
a Virginian, who had come to Missouri about the time of the 
Louisiana purchase and had settled in the Ste. Genevieve district. 
He became a surveyor, a speculator in land, a manufacturer of 
gunpowder, a general merchant, and after he acquired consider- 
able wealth, he moved to St. Louis. He then decided to enter the 
Indian country, and chose Major Andrew Henry as his field 
lieutenant. 

Among his men on various expeditions were James Bridger, 
only eighteen years old at the time he joined Ashley’s party, Etienne 
Provost,” Thomas Fitzpatrick, a young Irishman who was to be- 
come one of the most famous of the mountain men, Jedediah Strong 
Smith, William L. Sublette from Kentucky, David E, Jackson, 
Hugh Glass famous for many thrilling adventures, Robert Camp- 
bell, Louis Vasquez, who became the partner of Jim Bridger, 
Thomas Eddie, James Clyman, Jim Beckwourth, Edward Rose, 
Moses Harris, John Robertson—all of whom later became very 
famous as leaders in the fur trade. From 1824 to 1827 Ashley's 
men sent to St. Louis furs amounting to $180,000. 


TRAPPERS AND TRADERS ArounpD Biacx’s Forx 


One of the best known and one of the most interesting moun- 
tain men in the Black’s Fork (Green River) country, next to Jim 
Bridger, was John Robertson, also an Ashley man on his first 
introduction to the mountains. He was generally known as “Uncle” 
Jack Robertson (often misspelled ‘‘Robinson”). A trapper, and 
trader, he came into the Black’s Fork” country with two inde- 
pendent French trappers and traders, Antoine Robidoux and Old 
Sherrell, from Taos, New Mexico, around 1832. John Robertson, 
or “Uncle Jack” Robertson, was born in North Carolina about 


See ‘‘Warren A. Ferris in Utah,’’ in this Quarterly. 

The author vouches for this spelling, confirmed by a recent assurance from Miss Stella M. 
Drumm, Librarian, Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, Missouri. ‘ 

18Black’s Fork of the Green River is said to be named after Arthur Black, one of Ashley's 


trappers. 
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1802 and as a young fellow he went West as an ‘‘Ashley man and 
trapped and traded in what is now Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, and particularly throughout the 
Green River country. He was associated with Jim Bridger, Louis 
Vasquez, William Sublette, Thomas Fitzpatrick, Antoine Robi- 
doux, Lucien Fontenelle, Andrew Drips, and other notable early 
trappers. 

The Rio Colorado of the West, or the Spanish River, or the 
Seedskeedee, (or Siskadee or Seeds Skeeden River—Indian for 
Prairie Hen), was in the early twenties renamed by Ashley, the 
Green River, reputedly in honor of one of his associates in St. 
Louis. 

The Green River drains a vast and important territory in 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah, a drainage area of some 45,000 
square miles. It is, by far, the largest and most important tributary 
of the Colorado River, and furnishes nearly one-half the total 
volume of water carried by the Colorado River below the junction 
of the Green and the Grand River, which junction is a short dis- 
tance south of where Indian Creek enters the Green River in 
Southern Utah. Formerly the east fork of the River above this 
junction was known as the Grand River, but in recent years the 
name Grand River was changed to Colorado River. The Green 
River and its tributary country was one of the richest sources of 
Beaver and other fur-bearing animals in the Far West, and became 
the hunting and trading grounds of many of the most famous trap- 
pers and traders. 

Jack Robertson and Antoine Robidoux, in the early thirties, 
entered into a partnership and acquired some horses and cattle 
to trade to Indians and trappers in the Green River country. Cat- 
tle, herds of horses, (and mules and horse trains loaded with hides ) 
were driven from Santa Fe and Taos via the Old Spanish Trail, 
some going to the Salt Lake Valley and thence to the Black's 
Fork and Green River country, and some taking Indian cut-off 
trails from the Uncompahgre River and the Gunnison River to the 
Wintey (Uinta) River, and from there to Fort Wintey and the 
Black's Fork country. 

Cattle, herds of horses and mule and horse trains loaded with 
hides were also driven from California over the Old Spanish 
Trail through Utah Lake Valley and Salt Lake Valley, and 


thence eastward. 


During 1834 and 1835, Warren A. Ferris spent some time in 
the Ute country and along the Green, White, Grand, and Colo- 
rado Rivers, as he relates in his “Life in the Rocky Mountains.’ 

Jack Robertson, who was a “pal,” and at times, a partner of 
Jim Bridger, tried for several years to persuade Bridger to locate 
near him on Black's Fork of the Green River, a section particularly 


———— 


“Warren A. Ferris, ‘‘Life in the Rocky Mountains."’ 
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rich in Beaver. Bridger trapped there during part of the thirties 
and he remained there for awhile in 1841 and conducted a tempo- 
rary trading post. In 1842 he started some cabins, which in 1843 
took form as Fort Bridger and Vasquez, or for short, Fort Bridger. 
Louis Vasquez, with Jim Bridger, had been a member of the 
Ashley-Henry Expedition which left St. Louis in 1822 for the 
Upper Missouri country and the two men became close friends, 
and later partners. 

Jack Robertson had been the first white man to discover that 
livestock could winter well on the Black’s Fork of the Green 
River country, and he brought many horses, mules, and cattle 
in from Taos, New Mexico, and from California. 

In the thirties he built a cabin on Black’s Fork, about two 
miles from the present Mountain View. Fort Bridger was later 
built on Black’s Fork just a few miles from Jack Robertson’s cabin. 
The town of Robertson, Wyoming, on Smith’s Fork, was named 
after him. 

“Uncle Jack” Robertson told Samuel H. Auerbach” that for 
years, he, Antoine Robidoux( Jim Bridger, Kit Carson, Etienne 
Provost”, Louis Vasquez, Lucien Fontenelle, who came from New 
Orleans, and other early mountain men, who later became noted, 
had hunted and trapped together, and that they all prided them- 
selves upon being crack shots, so much that they often engaged in 
marksmanship contests and on occasions had shot tin cups contain- 
ing whiskey off one another’s heads. 

Jack Robertson also said that during the thirties and forties, 
he made frequent winter trips to Brown’s Hole, where he con- 
ducted a very profitable trade with the Indians and trappers who 
congregated there during the winter. While at Brown's Hole 
he lived with his family and some relatives and friends in wickiups, 
Indian style, and in one of these wickiups he kept his stock of goods 
and transacted his trading business. The goods he spread out on 
buffalo robes laid on the ground, and he and his customers sat 
cross-legged alongside his wares and examined them and con- 
ducted their trading pow wows. Uncle Jack spoke the language 
of various Indian tribes, and his services as interpreter were much 
in demand. 

The tin cup of one-half pint size was an essential part of the 
trapper’s outfit. In addition to service as a drinking cup, it was 
the standard measuring device used for gun-powder, sugar, coffee, 
tea, salt, flour, and most important of all, alcohol, or so-called 
“Whiskey.” 

“Uncle Jack Robertson told me,” writes Samuel H. Auerbach 
in his “Recollections,” “that when he was traveling around the 
country, some of the water was so brackish or bad that he had to 


Pion Recollections of Samuel H. Auerbach, Ms. , 
16Btienne pea had been a member of the Ashley-Henry Expedition which left St. Louis 


in 1822 for the headwaters of the Missouri River. 
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use considerable alcohol to make the water safe to drink; and that 
where the water was real pure, he sometimes mixed a little water 
with the alcohol to make the alcohol safe to drink!” 

“Uncle Jack was a tall, spare built, active man, and wore a 
mustache and beard. He lived so intimately with the Indians 
that he became about the same in his habits and thoughts as an 
Indian. He was naturally not a talkative man, but once he opened 
up he was an interesting story teller and could relate many un- 
usual and exiting experiences and adventures which had befallen 
him,” according to the Auerbach “Recollections.” 

“After having trapped and traded for a long time, Uncle 
Jack decided to confine his activities mostly to the horse and cattle 
business, in which he became very successful. ‘Unle Jack’s’ first 
wife was a very dark complexioned squaw named Marique, or 
Marooke,” says the ‘Recollections,’ “by whom he had two chil- 
dren, Lucien and Bill. She had a brother named Tidzeump, who 
was the chief of a small band of Shoshone Indians. Tidzeump 
was a lazy, good-for-nothing fellow, and hung around ‘Uncle 
Jack’s’ place most of the time. There were quite a number of 
other Indians, as well as some Mexicans, who made their homes 
around Uncle Jack’s place and ‘sponged’ on him. He was very 
big-hearted and generous, always ready to assist those in distress 
or need. There were usually fifteen or twenty wickiups pitched 
in the neighborhood of his camp.”’ 

“Uncle Jack’s other squaw was Toggy, who was quite an 
attractive woman,’ according to the Auerbach “Recollections.” 
“Marique was very jealous of Toggy, because Toggy was more 
attractive and younger than Marique, and there was frequent 
trouble between the two.” 

Uncle Jack spent a great part of his time at Fort Bridger, and 
Mr. Samuel H. Auerbach reports that he met him there many times. 
Uncle Jack was a liberal spender and was fond of liquor and fre- 
quently indulged in champagne, which in those days was quite 
expensive. 

“One evening at Fort Bridger,” says Samuel H. Auerbach, ‘‘a 
crowd of us were sitting around swapping experiences and finally 
‘Uncle Jack’ spoke up: ‘Well, I made three hundred Indians run 
once!’ One of the army officers asked, ‘How did you do it?’ ‘Uncle 
Jack’ disposed of a drink and while we waited impatiently for him 
to continue he hesitated until he saw that everybody was listening 
intently and then drawled, ‘I was on the fastest horse.’ ” 

‘Uncle Jack’ had been chased by the Indians a number of 
times but he always managed to get away. He smoked almost 
constantly, and was very fond of the Indian smoking mixture known 
as kinnikinnick. This he prepared himself, using the kinnikinnick 
bark mixed with several other varieties of bark and roots and 
the dried leaves of sumac. To this mixture he added tobacco.” 

Uncle Jack’ told me,” continues the “Recollections,” ‘that 
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the preparation of, and the pipe smoking, of kinnikinnick was an 
important social ceremony among the Indians and that it was fre- 
quently accompanied by religious rites. Often the tribal medicine 
man had a hand in the kinnikinnick preparation and in the smok- 
ing ceremony. ‘Uncle Jack’ said that he had seen medicine men 
inhale smoke deeply for so long a period they appeared to go into 
a trance, during which they had visions, which they later inter- 
preted. He further told me that he had watched the medicine men 
burn kinnikinnick as a sacrificial incense to appease certain gods. 
It was customary for the Indians, following a meal, to fill a pipe 
with kinnikinnick and pass it around, each one taking a few puffs.” 

“The usual ingredients for this smoking mixture consisted 
of kinnikinnick, which was scraped from the inner bark of the 
smaller and more tender willows and then dried before a fire, and 
a selection of other barks, roots, and the leaves of certain plants, 
particularly sumac roots and leaves. However, the composition 
of this smoking compound varied among different tribes, and 
among individual Indians, many of them having their own formu- 
lae, which were closely guarded secrets. The Indians often added 
tobacco to their kinnikinnick compound. If they were unable to 
obtain tobacco, the kinnikinnick mixture was smoked straight.” 

“The kinnikinnick willow, a species of Dog-wood, grows 
along the stream banks and in wet places. ‘Uncle Jack’ told me 
that the kinnikinnick had a soothing effect and was sleep inducing. 
He had often seen a concoction of the bark of the kinnikinnick, 
as well as the berries, used by the Indians to cure colic and as a 
remedy for fevers, much as we use Peruvian bark. He had also 
seen them place kinnikinnick bark on open wounds to make the 
wound heal rapidly. From the willows they made arrow shafts 
and the squaws used the kinnikinnick willows in the weaving of 
baskets.”’ 

“ “Uncle Jack’ said that he much preferred to smoke kinnikin- 
nick mixed with tobacco, rather than straight tobacco. He died 
in his cabin on Burnt Fork in 1882, about eighty years of age, and 
was buried in the Fort Bridger cemetery.” 


ETIENNE Provost 


Another of the important and interesting mountain men was 
Etienne Provost. He was a Canadian, born about 1782, and was 
one of Ashley’s men from approximately 1822 until the summer of 
1826. Subsequent to that time he was one of the leaders of the 
American Fur Company. However, during most of his life as a 
hunter, trapper and guide, he was regarded as a free trapper. 
He left St. Louis with a party of Ashley's men in 1822 and later 
traveled to the Green River, in which vicinity he was later to spend 
considerable time. He is one of those who has been credited with 
the discovery of South Pass. He was in the Valley of Great Salt 
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Lake and the Valley of Utah Lake during the winter of 1824-1825 
and is regarded as one of the very first white men to have seen 
and visited Great Salt Lake. In 1824 while Provost and LeClerc 
were on Provost River (Jordan River; see ‘“W. A. Ferris in Utah, 
this publication,) with their party of trappers, a fight took place 
with the Snake-Ute Indians under Chief Mauvaise Gauche in 
which seven of Provost’s men were killed and Provost himself 
narrowly escaped death. At that time there were a number of 
Indian villages along the shore of Eutah Lake, one sizable village 
being located at the southeast end of the lake, and another at the 
head of the present Jordan River. 

In the eighteen twenties and eighteen thirties Provost spent 
much time in the Salt Lake Valley, the Timpanogos or Eutah Lake 
Valley and along the Timpanogos River and its tributaries; the 
name of this river was subsequently changed to Provo, in honor 
of this trapper and trader. Provost spent some time in the Green 
Rivez region. He also made numerous trips to the headwaters 
of the Timpanogos River and along the Duchesne River and into 
the Ute country. 

Provost, according to the story told to Samuel H. Auerbach by 
Porter Rockwell, had one trading post near the mouth of the 
Timpanogos River and another between Utah Lake and Great 
Salt Lake near the Utah Lake Outlet (Jordan River), probably 
near the present Salt Lake City. 

Etienne Provost led a trapping party in the fall of 1824 from the 
Green River region. He apparently followed up Black's Fork and 
crossed the Uinta Mountains and trapped along the headwaters 
of the Weber River and down the Weber as far as the mouth of 
the Ogden River, where they made their winter quarters. 


In the spring of 1825 Provost trapped in the Great Salt Lake 
Basin and in the Wasatch Mountains, In 1825 General Ashley 
and his men, who were near to starvation, encountered Etienne 
Provost, who was camped in Brown's Hole. Provost had an ample 
supply of food and a number of horses. Ashley and his men went 
with Provost to Utah Lake and Great Salt Lake Valley, and from 
there, to the Preliminary Rendezvous of 1825 on Kamas Prairie. 

Provost accompanied General Ashley from Kamas Prairie to 
the General Rendezvous at the mouth of Henry's Fork. Provost 
was at the Ogden Rendezvous in July, 1826. He was employed 
at Fort Union during 1830. In 1834 he was with Fountenelle and 
Drips on a trip to Bayou Salado (South Park, Colorado). He 
spent some time at Ham’s Fork of the Green River in the summer 
of 1834. Provost was an especially skilled hunter and trapper. 
He was a hail-fellow-well-met, and a favorite with all the mountain 
men, as well as with most of the Indians. 

In the Thirties and Forties, Jack Robertson, Antoine Robi- 
doux, Jim Bridger and others of the mountain men, made frequent 
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trips to Taos and Santa Fe, New Mexico, over the Old Spanish 
Trail, to obtain horses, mules, cattle, and supplies for themselves 
and for trading to the Indians and to trappers and travelers. They 
ses took or sent their fur catches to these settlements to dispose 
or them. 


EMIGRANTS AND COLONISTS ON THE OLD SPANISH TRAIL 


As the mountain streams became trapped out and the fur 
trade declined, the Old Spanish Trail saw the beginning of an- 
other era—and over its centuries-old paths traveled at last the 
men and women who had come to establish homes in the West, 
and later the California emigrants and gold seekers. 

In 1843 a party of settlers from New Mexico, led by Don 
Jose Salajar, had come to La Politano, in the San Bernardino Val- 
ley, California, and some two years later they started a village 
which they called Agua Mansa. Louis Robidoux was one of the 
leaders and founders of this village. Robidoux built a number of 
houses and a grist mill. He planted vineyards and orchards, and 
this was the beginning of the development of a vast rancho by 
Louis Robidoux, who was a brother of Antoine Robidoux. Louis 
later became alcalde and juez de paz at San Bernardino. 

In the spring of 1851 Brigham Young sent a party of five 
hundred colonists to the San Bernardino Valley. This party of 
five hundred was divided into three sections. The first section was 
led by Charles C. Rich, assisted by Captain Jefferson Hunt, who 
had been a captain in the Mormon Battalion and had made several 
trips into southern California, and who was very familiar with 
the San Bernardino region. The second section was led by Amasa 
Lyman, assisted by Captain David Seeley. The third section was 
led by Andrew Lytle. 

The Charles C. Rich and Captain Hunt party camped at 
Sycamore Grove at the mouth of Cajon Pass, on June 10, 1851, and 
remained there for a while, and then moved on into the San Bernar- 
dino Valley. 

During the summer of 1851, a part of the Rancho de San 
Bernardino, comprising some twenty-eight thousand acres, located 
in the central part of San Bernardino Valley, was purchased by 
the Mormon Church from the Lugo family for $75,000. This 
included and surrounded the present city of San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia. Here the Mormon colonists lived and prospered until they 
were recalled to Utah by Brigham Young in 1857, when General 
Johnston's army threatened the invasion of Utah. In response to 
this call most of them returned to Utah during 1858; but possibly 
35% or 40% of the colonists refused to abandon their farms and 
remained at San Bernardino. 

Even before 1851, the Mormons were acquainted with the 
Old Spanish Trail. In the fall of 1847, shortly after the first 
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arrival in the valley of Great Salt Lake, Brigham Young sent 
Porter Rockwell with a party to California to obtain livestock 
and needed supplies for the L. D. S. Church in Utah. Their route 
followed the Old Spanish Trail from the shores of Utah Lake on 
down through Utah, Nevada, and California, and subsequently this 
was the route used by Mormon colonists and travelers. 

Parley P. Pratt and a company was sent by the Mormon 
Church to explore the southern part of the territory in the fall of 
1849, his task being to find places suitable for settlement. Pratt 
and his party went as far south as the Virgin River, following part 
way along the Old Spanish Trail. Many of the members of the 
Mormon Battalion, also followed the Old Spanish Trail when 
traveling to Utah from California. 

Many are the stories attached to the Old Spanish Trail 
during the exciting days of the Gold Rush. A great tragedy of 
the Trail was the Mountain Meadows Massacre, of 1857, when 
all of the adults of a party of 132 Arkansas immigrants, camped 
in the Mountain Meadows on their way to California, were killed, 
only some of the small children being saved. 

Rich in history and romance, the Old Spanish Trail and its 
tributary trails threaded first by the nomadic Indians, then by 
the Spanish Padres was an important route of travel of the fur 
trappers, the traders and hunters, prospectors and miners, starting 
particularly in the late twenties and early thirties. In Summer 
they gathered at the yearly rendezvous—in the Fall they traveled 
the streams to secure their harvest of beaver and other pelts, 
in the Winter they retreated to the forts or protected camps. 

Thus, the campfires blazed through the night along the Old 
Spanish Trail like torches to illumine the way for still another era 
to come—for the wagon trails of yesterday and the railways and 
the automobile highways of today. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE.—Mr. Herbert S. Auerbach, author of 
the foregoing article, “Old Trails, Old Forts, Old Trappers and 
Traders,” is president of Auerbach Company, Salt Lake City, the 
oldest Department Store in the interior West, 77 years under one 
ownership and management, serving the Intermountain region as 
ey: if not as exclusively, as did the Fur Traders’ Rendezvous 
of old. 

Incidentally Mr. Auerbach recently made an independent 
verification of the discovery of the site of Old Fort Robidoux, Utah, 
described by Mr. Morrill in his preceding article; and he sponsored 
the publication of the original W. A. Ferris Journal, referred to 
in the last article herein. For the past eight years Mr. Auerbach 
has been President of the Utah State Historical Society, promoting 
its interests wisely, and giving substantial aid in furthering its 
usefulness. 

Samuel H. Auerbach, whose Memoirs are quoted at length 
in this article, was the author's father. Thus Mr. Herbert S. 
Auerbach springs from a lineage of western frontiers-people, which 
gives him a peculiar advantage, not only in perspective, but in 
atmosphere and experience, for historical comment and research. 
He has, moreover, through many years of study and collecting, 
acquired one of the country’s most excellent collections of books 
and pictures relating to the early far West. 

Neither an aspiring nor a prolific writer, Mr. Auerbach was 
reluctant to embark upon a task so pretentious as that implied 
in the title of his paper; but the lure of the quest itself, finally 
persuaded him to comply with our urgent request, that he write 
down what has most interested him in his years of trade, travel 
and research, more especially that relating to the Old Spanish 
Trail. 

As an extensive traveler, hunting and fishing along the far- 
away streams and mountain sides of the West, he has followed 
all the Old Trappers’ Trails, and encamped with the trappers in 
spirit and in memory, at scores of their old campsites, fully aware 
of the historic ground on which he was treading. The recently 
reported finding of the site of Old Fort Robidoux, touched off 
Mr. Auerbach’s interest afresh in that old post, and sent him 
coursing over some of the converging trails to check related data. 
One result of this activity has been the preparation of the paper, 
“Old Trails, Old Posts, Old Trappers and Traders.’’—J. C. A. 


FATHER ESCALANTE’S MAP 
By J. Cecil Alter 


The original map made to accompany the diary of Father 
Silvestre Velez de Escalante through Utah in 1776, appearing 
herewith opposite pages 64 and 65, is published now for the first 
time, so far as known. The photographic copy from which the 
accompanying plates were reproduced has been in my possession 
four years, awaiting a suitable opportunity for publication in the 
Utah Historical Quarterly. 

Credit is due to Mr. Herbert S. Auerbach for his assistance 
in enlarging and retouching the photograph in order to secure 
clarity in reproduction. ‘Though the original is legible and read- 
able almost in its entirety with the aid of a reading glass, many 
details would have been lost in the plate-making process without 
this painstaking work. 

The original is in the Deposito de la Guerra at Madrid, Spain 
(No. LM 8a-la-a.40), according to Col. Lawrence Martin, Chief, 
Division of Maps, U. S. Library of Congress. The Congressional 
Library has a photograph of the original map, and it was from 
this photograph the accompanying reproduction was made, by the 
gracious consent and cooperation of the Librarian of Congress and 
Col. Martin. 

The map is catalogued as No. 593 (but is not reproduced ) 
in the Woodbury Lowery “Descriptive List of Maps of the Spanish 
Possessions within the Present Limits of the United States, 1502- 
1820,” now in the Library of Congress. 


That the map was made soon after the completion of the 
expedition is indicated by the following letter, which appears on 


Page 471 of The Diary and Itinerary of Francisco Garces, 1775- 


My dear Sir: 


I have received the diary and the map that you sent me in 
the letter of the 5th of May, on the discoveries which the right 
reverend priests, Friar Franco Atanacio Dominguez and Friar 
Silvestre Velez de Escalante, have made from the capital of this 
district to the port of Monterey; and at an opportune time I shall 
communicate to you my decision on this affair. May God keep 
you many years. Mexico, 30th July, 1777. 


(Signed) kisses the hand of you, your most attentive, faithful 
servant, 


The Cavallero de Croix. 
Senor Don Pedro Fermin acon aoe 
de Mendinueta, Santa Fe. 
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The original diary of Father Escalante has been copied in 
manuscript for a number of archives and individuals; but the all- 
important map has seldom been mentioned, as if it was not kept 
with, or did not accompany, the ‘“‘Dairio,”’ 

Philip Harry, 1860, had access to and wrote a brief summary 
of Escalante’s diary, in the Peter Force collection (Simpson’s 
Explorations ). Harry says the original diary was then in the 
archives of the City of Mexico. In trying to trace Escalante’s 
wanderings, Harry observes, “I have not seen Escalante’s map (if 
Heconstriucted any)" We have no knowledge of the whereabouts 
of the map, now in the War Department archives at Madrid, 
before it was taken to that repository. 

Dean Harris, publisher of the Escalante journal in “The 
Catholic Church in Utah,” (1909), says (p. 98) the map “‘is pre- 
sumably lost or destroyed, for the assistant librarian of the Na- 
tional Library, Mexico City, writes us that he had not succeeded 
in finding any trace of it,” 

Owever, a copy of this original map, or another of similar 
character, if indeed it should not prove to be the completed 
original, dated 1778, is in the archives of Mexico City. Natural 
History Magazine, New York, for July-August, 1923, Pa s46, 
carries a small drawing of the Zion Park-Colorado River section 
of Utah, traced from a map “lately found in Mexico, and a 
photograph thereof sent to Mr. FE. W. Hodge of the Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation.” The map is entitled: 
“Excerpt from Map of Escalante’s Route, dated 1778, showing 
the country traversed between the Virgin River and the Crossing 
of the Fathers.” 

We may note also the existence of a map dated 1777, men- 
tioned by Harry, and associated with the journeys of Francisco 
Garces. This map was also in the Mexico City archives. How- 
soever, it should be observed that “‘R. de los Piramides Sulfureo” 
(the Virgin River) on the Madrid map, published herewith, be- 
comes “Rio Sulfureo de los Piramides” on the Natural History 
reproduction; and ‘‘E] Rio Grande Colorado” on the Madrid map, 
becomes “Rio Colorado” on the Natural History map. This may 
only be a very free translation, though it may also indicate the 
use of another map. There are of course several other dissimilar- 
ities, though none of them are important since the map is ‘“‘traced, 
or redrawn, and not copied photographically. 

Baron Alexander de Humboldt in 1808 discusses Father 
Escalante’s report of the Great Salt Lake region and copied “Lake 
Timpanogos” onto his map of New Spain from Father Escalante’s 
map, according to Lt.-Gouverneur K. Warren's Memoir, Wash- 
ington, 1859, In fact an examination shows that the entire north- 
western third of Humboldt’s map (the 1811 edition) is taken from 
Escalante’s map and is so credited, at least inferentially, by notes 
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in French thereon. Neither Warren nor G. M. Wheeler (1889), 
however, could have found the Escalante map, for their otherwise 
most excellent collections of early western maps do not include it. 

Most early cartographers have had the work of others to 
guide them, at least in general perspective; but Father Escalante’s 
map is obviously based solely upon notes and observations made 
by him and his men on that original journey. 

A quadrant was used for determining the latitude of signifi- 
cant places by noting the angular altitude of the sun at noon, 
and of Polaris, the north star, at night. But their westerly and 
easterly movements and positions are believed to have been esti- 
mated only by the distances traveled and by compass observations. 
Hence, the foreshortening noticed in the east-west distances on 
parts of the map. 

Philip Harry's opinion is that, “Escalante’s stated latitudes 
are not to be depended on; his observations must have been made 
with very rough instruments. His courses and distances, however, 
are remarkably accurate when compared with our maps. Esca- 
lante’s courses appear to be magnetic.” 

Escalante himself says (p. 165, “The Catholic Church in 
Utah”): “13th September. We took observations by the polar 
star and found ourselves in 41° 19’ latitude. (14th September. ) 
Before midday, we used the quadrant to confirm our observations 
by the sun and found ourselves in 40° 59’ 24”. Judging that the 
discrepancy might be caused by some variation in the needle, in 
order to find out, we secured the quadrant (made it fast? J. C. A.) 
to observe the north star, which remains on the meridian of the 
compass at night. (The magnetic declination is now about 17° 
E, in Utah generally—J. C. A.) So soon as the north star was 
visible, the quadrant being on the meridian, we observed that 
the needle turned to the northeast. We again made the observa- 
tion of the latitude by the north star and found the same, 41° 19’, 
as on the preceding night.” 

The general titles, or text, lettered on the map itself by the 
original cartographer, are in major part as follows: * 


(Upper right, first paragraph) 
PLANO GEOGRAFICO, DE LA 


Tierra descubierta, y demarcada por Dn. Bernardo de Miera, 
y Pacheco al Rumbo del Noroeste y Oeste, del Nuevo Mexico, 
quien fue en compania de los RRs. P. Ps. fr. franco. Atanacio 
Domingues, Visitador, Comisario y Custodio de esta; y fr. Silvestre 
Velez de Escalante; siendo uno del numero de las diez personas 


mi *Grateful acknowledgement is made for assistance in these translations 

t to Mrs. Maybel De 
Busk, Spanish Instructor, Bryant High School, Salt Lake City, Utah, and to Marvin S. Alter 
who, with a microscope eyepiece, a light below the map, and a krowledge of Spanish tran- 
scribed the text from the map to the typewritten lines. : 
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vue acompanaron a dhas, R. Rs. Padres, como constara en el 
Diario Derrolero que hicieron a que se remite en todo; con el fin 
unico del servicio de umbaS Magestades. El que va adjunto en 
dicho Diario al Comandante General de las Provincias Interas, 
el Sor. Brigadier de los Rs. Exercitos Cavallero Croix a quien 
humilde, y rendidamente dedican esta pequena obra por la Direc- 
tion del Coronel Dn. Pedro Fermin de Mendinueta Governador 
de este Reyno, para los fines gue puedan conducir al bien de 
tantas almas que desean ser Christianas, y al Servicio de Nuestro 
Catholico Soberano. 

Free translation: Geographic plan of a land discovered and 
mapped by Don Bernardo de Miera y Pacheco, on the way to the 
northwest and west of New Mexico, who was in the company of 
the right reverend priests, the Franco friar Atanacio Domingues, 
visitant, commissary and custodian of this expedition, and friar 
Silvestre Velez de Escalante, being one of a number of ten persons 
who accompanied, with the right reverend priests, as it seems 
evident in the daily journal which they made, in which they noted 
everything, with the only purpose of service to both Majesties. 
He who adds to said diary to the Comandante General of the 
entire provinces is the Senor Brigadier of the Royal Armies, 
Cavallero Croix, to whom, meekly and humbly, they dedicate this 
small work by direction of Colonel Don Pedro Fermin de Men- 
dinueta, governor of this district, for the purpose that they may 
be able to guide to goodness as many souls as want to be Christians, 
and to the service of our Catholic King. 

(Upper right, second paragraph) 

EL MAR Del Oeste, que ponen en los Mapas nuebos, por 
este rumbo Dandole de extencion mas de quinientas leguas de 
Leste a Oeste, y otras tantas de Norte a Sur, comunicandose con 
los Lagos de los Bueyes, y de estos ala Bahia el Utsum, empezando 
a pintarle a los . .g.s. a La. ed a la Vanda del Sur, lo que parece, 
y sin Duda sale ser equivoco, soy de sentir que todo lo que ellos 
ocuzan con dicho Mar ser tierra Firme, y mui poblada de varias 
Naciones, que puedan vivir en politica; no enbalde nuestros Es- 
panoles antiguos desde el tiempo . . . . Fernando Cortes vrosig- 
uiendo hasta los presents, han anelado a descubrir, y Poblar la 
Costa de California por muchas noticias que adquirieron de las 
Gentes que habitaban en estos parages, y el haver salido la Nacion 
Mexicana de ellos. 

Free translation: The sea of the west, which they put on the 
new maps along this route, giving it an extension of more than five 
hundred leagues from east to west and just as many from north to 
south, communicating with the lakes of los Bueyes and of those 
of the Bay of Utsum, beginning to paint it at the south side, as it 
seems, and without doubt, it turns out to be a mistake, I am sure 
that all that they cross with said sea is firm land and very populated 
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with various nations who can live under one government. Not 
in vain our old Spaniards from the time that Cortez was following 
up to the present, have longed to discover and to populate the 
Coast of California, on account of the many notices that they 
acquired from the people that inhabit these districts, and have 
seen the Mexican Nation grow up from them. 

(Upper right, third paragraph ) 

TIERRA Incognita que poseen los Cumanchis: Esta Nacion 
es muy belicoso y feroz, se han hecho duenos de todos los Campos 
de los Zivoles, desde los Yamparicas, hasta la Provincia de los 
Texas, es mui diestra en el manejo del. Cavallo, han despojado 
de sus tierras a la Nacion de los Apaches; senoreandose de todas 
ellas arrinconandolos a laS Fronteras de las Provincias de nuestro 
Rey; Estas dos dichas Naciones, son las que hace muchos anos 
en una Guerra continuada, han Ostilizado este Reyno la una por 
el Norte, y Oriente, y la otra por el Sur, y Occidente, y ha Uegado 
a tal consternacion, que no han dejado Pueblos, Villas, y Ranchos 
de Espanoles a donde no hayan combatido. 

Free translation: An unknown land which the Comanches 
possess; this nation is very bellicose and fierce, they have been 
masters of all the fields of the Zivoles, from the Yamparicas up to 
the province of Texas. They are very skillful in the management 
of the valley. They have stolen the land from the nation of the 
Apaches, becoming masters of all of them, rejecting the frontiers 
of the provinces of our King. These two said nations are those 
who, many years ago in the continual war, have hostilized this 
district, the one in the north and east, and the other in the south 
and west, and have played such consternation that they have not 
left towns, villages, and ranches of the Spaniards where they have 
fought. 

(Upper center position ) 

Esta Sierra es el espinazo de esta America Septentrional, y 
los Rios que de ella nacen a la Vanda deal Oriente entran en la 
Mar del Norte o seno Mexicano y los del poniente en la Mar del 
Sur; es muy fria, y lo mas del ano esta cubierta de Nieve, en ella 
Corian las Grullas por su mucha humedad. 

Free translation: This mountain range is the backbone of 
North America; and the rivers that rise in it on the east side enter 
into the sea of the north (Hudson's Bay), or maybe the Mexican 
(Gulf); and those of the west in the sea of the south: it is very 
cold and most of the year is covered with snow: in it the cranes 
used to play or run on account of the great moisture. 

(Lower left, east of Colorado River) 

Esta Nacion Conina hace muchos a...e... ser Christiana 
desde el tiempo ir el Padre Espeleta. Fue. el... 0 que les pradico- 
siend o Mision ..o de Oraibe en donde lo mataron los Moquis el ano 
de 80 em ia sublebar Gral. 
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Free translation, This Conino Nation many years ago was 
Christian, from the time that Father Espeleta went to the little 
meadows. Being a missionary of Oraibe, where the Moguis killed 
him in a year of general revolution, 

(Above the junction of San Juan and Colorado). 

Las Vegas de los Rios son capaces de poblar mui orandes 
Poblanor reanimar las Ruinas de Pueblos ancianos muy grandes. 

Pree translation: The fields of the two rivers are capable of 
taking care of a very proud race who will revive (reconstruct ) 
the ruins of the very large old town. 

(Extreme lower left). 

Este Rio Colorado desde la junta de los dos Rios de Saguga- 
nos y Navajo, para abajo va muy encajonado de piedra colorada y 
muy profundo, y escarpado su cajon sin arboles, 

Free translation: This Colorado River from the Junction of 
the two rivers of Saguganos and Navajo, tumbles down its canyons 
without trees, very much enclosed with colored rocks, and very 
deep and rugged. 

(Lower west margin). 

En este parage . . . minamos no proseguir el Rumbo de Monie 
Rey por la falta del basa menio, y la enerada del Yerba no para... 
qual se hecharon saere. y m.c...0s... mos para les Coninas aun- 
que por .. . cuenta nos haltova para .egar a E. o. .u. erc. de .o.ce 
Rey 170 (or 110) leguas. 

Pree translation: On this expedition we determined not to 
follow the route of the King because of the lack of food and the 
freezing of the vegetation. (One sentence indecipherable. ) 

Near the lower left corner of the map, within an oval border, 
but rather badly blurred, is the Explanation of Symbols, reading 
as follows, with minor omissions. The parenthetical words are 
free translations of preceding words, and actual symbols or designs 
are omitted: 


EXPLICACION PARA LA MEJORANTE AGENCIA 


Villas. 

Pueblas De Los Indios Christianos (Houses of Christian 
Indians). 

Poblacion de Espania (Spanish populations). 

Abitacion de Gentiles (Homes of non-Christians ). 

De Yutas y Cumanchis (Indian settlements, tepees for sym- 
bols ). 

Ruinas de Pueblas de Christianos desde la sublebar general. 
(After the general revolution. ) 

Ruinas de Abitacion de Espanoles p. . Enemigo (Enemies). 

Ojer (?) a (?) Agua. : 

Senal (?) de las Jornada Hacia, (Overnight campsites. ) 

This last symbol, a circle with a cross rising from it, serves 
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in a way to trace the route followed by the travelers across the 
map; but the symbols are connected with a dotted trail, clearly 
marked on the original, as reproduced herewith. Nearly all the 
encampments were named by Escalante, and the following is a 
complete list of the camp names given as nearly as they can be 
deciphered in some cases. The parenthetical words are names in 
present day use; and the indented words and phrases in Spanish 
are streams, mountains or other features nearby or on the way, 
as Escalante named them on his map. Unnamed sites are dashed 


Ce ) Piedra a Lumbro R. 
El Cobre 
(fe ) Nutrias R. 
(2528 ) Vadio del R. de Chama 
Las tres Mesas y Lagunas de La Trinidad. 
Vel duque 
Sta Maria de las Nieves. 
R. de S. Juan 
(tees ) R. De Navajoo 
Sn Cayeiano 
R. de los Pinos 
R. de los Animas 
R. de S. Joaquin, Yuta Indians 
R. de S. Lazaro 
R. de N. S. de los Dolores 
(eee ) (On same stream ) 
Ojito Agua Escondi da 
E] Laberinino de Miera 
S. Bernardo 
(seen ) R. de las Paraliticas (Junction with Dolores). 
(oe ) (Dolores River). 
Ojo de S. Bernabe 
S. Luis, R. de S. Pedro 


Ojo de Lain 

Cienega, R. de S. Franco (Uncompahgre) 

S. Agustin 

Sta Monica, R. de S. Javier (Gunnison ) 

Sta. Rga 

S. Anconino 

S. Anastacio 

S. Silvestre 

Sta Rosalia 

Sn Seis Rio de San Rafael, Saguagana Indians, (Colorado 
iver). 

Contraguia 
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Natividad 
Sta Serafina 
Paraje y R. de S. Clemente (White River). 
E] Barranca 
Arroyo del Zivolo 
Sta Cruz, R. de Sn. Buenaventura, (Green River), 
Magas de S. Franco 
S. Cosme, Paraje y R. de S. Clemente, and R. de San Buenaventura, 
and R. de S. Damian. 
Eli Plaquio 
Sta Lucia 
S. Lino 
S. Nicholas R. (Springville, Utah). 
Rio de San Antonio (Provo River). (Party turns southward.) 
R. de Sta Ana Timpanogos (American Fork R). 
Dulce Nombre Jesus (Spanish Fork town) 
S. Andres (Salem. ) 
Ojo de S. Pablo ( Payson) 
S. Bernardino (Nephi) 
Sta. Isabel (Sevier River). 
(eee ) Ojo y Valle de Zisneros (Holden) 
(ee ) Valle Salado (Sevier Lake) 
(eens ) Laguna de Miera (Sevier Lake) (near Sevier River outlet). 
Arroyo Texedor 
Vegas del Puerto 
S. Atenogenes 
Sta Brigidia 
S. Rustico 
S. Eleuterio 
ater te ) Valle de S. Jose (near Beaver city) 
N. S. Pilar, Rio de Nuestra Senora de Zaragosa. 
S. Ugolino (Toquerville) 
R. de les Piramides Sulfurio (Virgin River). 
Arroyo de Tarai (Hurricane) 
Estre la Mesa y sin Agua (dry region toward Short Creek, Ariz). 
Jubuin Cariri S. Samuel (Pipe Springs, Ariz). 
Sta Getrudis (sic) (Kanab). 
Sta Barbara (Johnson ) 
S. Juan Capistrana 
S. Bartolome, (Near Lee’s Ferry) 
S. Fruta, Rio Grande Colorado, (jct) Sta Teresa, S. Benito Mesa. 
S. Diego 
Seecarlos 
S. Franco 
S.Vizente, El] Rio Grande Colorado, (Just below Junction of “Rio 


de Nabajoo,” at “The Crossing Of The Fathers.”’) 
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Concepcion 

(besos ) (Near Utah-Arizona line) 

Los Cajones 

(hee iS (ane hi Gee Ree ) (Four camps in Painted Desert) 


Nacimiento 


( ) 

Gjode Saleen 

Ojo de S. Andre 

Ojo-de... 
Acoma 

Laguna 

Isleta 

Albuquerque (Old town) 
Zandia 

San Domingo 


Sta Fee. 


Having before us Escalante’s own map, on which he traced 
his route of travel; and having available present-day maps of 
travel routes, rivers, valleys, and mountains, it becomes more feas- 
ible than ever before to describe and delineate the Padres’ route, 
using names of places in use today; and I know of no one who has 
devoted more time and effort to a study of this subject than Mr. 
Auerbach, whose description follows: 


FATHER ESCALANTE’S ROUTE 
(As depicted by the Map of Bernardo de Miera y Pacheco) 


By Herbert S. Auerbach 


In the preceding paper Mr. J. Cecil Alter very modestly 
explains his highly important discovery of a copy of the long lost 
and much sought map of the Escalante Expedition which appears to 
be one of the great historical finds of the century. 

While the date of this map does not appear upon its face, a 
map of the route of the Expedition was known to have been made 
at Santa Fe in 1777 and all the available evidence would indicate 
that this was the Miera y Pacheco map. The data upon which 
it was based were taken from voluminous notes and recollections 
of the Escalante Expedition made in 1776 and this notable map 
therefore depicts certain parts of New Mexico, Colorado, Utah 
and Arizona, as they were viewed by these explorers back in 
1776—165 years ago. 

With the rediscovery of this map Mr. Alter has uncovered 
one of the most remarkable documents of early Western history 
and a document of very great value in complementing the diary 
of Father Escalante. 

On July 29, 1776, a small party left Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
with stout hearts and firm in the faith, to travel through a country 
largely unexplored and to brave dangers unknown, 

The principal object of the expedition was to open an overland 
trail from Santa Fe, New Mexico to California, by way of the 
lands of the Yutas to San Francisco Bay and thence to Monterey, 
California. Most members of the party, it would appear, accom- 
panied the expedition in the expectation of finding a great country 
to add to the dominion of his Majesty, the King, and to receive 
therefor honor and reward, and incidentally to open a trading route 
that would be of commercial and financial benefit to them. They 
investigated too, the fertility of the valleys and the size and 
number of the streams, having in mind the possibility of colonizing 
this country. 

The two Franciscan friars, however, were desirous of finding 
an overland route to the missions of California and to preach 
the gospel to the Indians inhabiting this vast area; in short, their 
main object in making the trip was for the greater honor and 
glory of God and the extension of the faith. 

The expedition was sponsored by the Governor of New Mex- 
ico and the party was apparently commanded by Don Bernardo 
de Miera y Pacheco, along with two Franciscan fathers, Francisco 
Atanacio Domingues and Francisco Silvestre Velez de Escalante. 


[edcmetiemeadiamedl 
1Note that Atanacio Domingues’ name always preceded that of Silvestre Velez de Escalante, 
so that he doubtless outranked Escalante, although their expedition has come down through history 


as the Escalante Expedition. 
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Don Bernardo de Miera y Pacheco was a retired captain and a 
citizen of Santa Fe, New Mexico. It was through Escalante that 
Miera became associated with the expedition. Francisco Atanacio 
Domingues was of St. Paul, New Mexico. He stood high in the 
Franciscan order. 

Francisco Silvester Velez de Escalante, a Spaniard by birth, 
taught Christian doctrine in the mission of our Lady of Guadalupe 
of Zuni, New Mexico. He was a remarkable man who had trav- 
eled extensively and was well acquainted with many regions of 
New Mexico and Arizona. For some years past he had been in- 
tensely interested in the idea of exploring an overland path from 
New Mexico to upper California. 

Other members of the expedition were: Juan Pedro Cisnos, 
mayor of Zuni, and his servant Simon Luzero. Joaquin Lain of 
Santa Fe, Lorenzo de Olivares of El Paso del Norte, Juan de 
Augilar of Bernalillo. As guides and interpreters, the party em- 
ployed Andres Muniz and his brother Antonio Lucrecio Muniz, 
both of whom had accompanied the expedition conducted by 
Juan Maria de Rivera in 1765, so that these two men had traveled 
as far inland as a little below the junction of the Rio de San 
Francisco, which Escalante says was called by the Yutas the 
“Ancapagari,” (the Uncompahgre River) with the Rio San Javier 
(the Grand River [Gunnison] ), and were somewhat familiar with 
the country between Santa Fe and this region. 

Don Bernardo de Miera was the cartographer of the expedition 
and in this article I have followed Miera’s map and have used 
the diary of Escalante, (Translation of Dean W. R. Harris in 
“The Catholic Church In Utah,” 1909), to supplement the in- 
formation portrayed on Miera’s map. 

The party traveled northwesterly from Santa Fe, crossing 
the Rio del Norte south of Corral de Piedra and then followed 
the south bank of the Chama River, crossing this stream near 
Polvareda and passing Abiquiu and fording the Rio Nutrias and 
the Vado (crossing) of the Rio Chama. They then headed north- 
erly by way of the three mesas and lakes of Trinidad and then 
passed a lake which they named Laguna de Olivares, in honor of 
one of their members. 


From here they continued northerly and after crossing the 
Rio de Navajoo turned westerly and forded the Rio de San Juan 
at the headwaters of the large river which is today known as the 
San Juan. 


After crossing the Rio de la Piedra they turned northerly 
until they reached the crossing of the Rio de los Pinos where 
they proceeded westerly and forded the Rio Florido and later 
traversed the River and the Park de las Animas and then forded 
the Rio de San Joaquin (present La Plata River) and the Rio de 
San Lazaro (present los Mancos River) and from there headed 
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for the big sharp bend in the Rio Dolores, near the location of the 
modern village of Hogg, Colorado. Near this bend are ruins of 
an ancient large Indian pueblo. 

Crossing to the south bank of the Dolores they traveled 
westerly, following the river for a ways and then leaving the river 
to enter the south end of a canyon which they named the “Laby- 
rinth of Miera.” They passed northerly through this canyon and 
at the north end, where they again encountered the Rio Dolores, 
they named the place San Bernardo. From here they followed 
the river again and some distance above where it is joined by 
the Rio de San Pedro they crossed the Rio Dolores and turned 
northeasterly until they struck the Rio de San Pedro, which they 
forded and followed easterly for some distance across the Un- 
compahgre Plateau (Tabehuachis) and then turned northerly and 
crossed the Rio de San Francisco (present Uncompahgre River) 
and the Rio de San Javier (present Gunnison River), a short 
distance above the junction of these two streams. 

Escalante says that somewhere beyond this area and past 
Santa Monica, on the upper Rio de San Javier, they came to some 
villages of Sabaguanas Yutas of about thirty wigwams and in 
them met some Indians of the Timpangotzis or Lagunas (Yutas 
Timpanogos). Here they engaged two Laguna ny here to guide 
them to Laguna de los Timpangotzis (Timpanogos). 

They left these villages, going westerly until they reached 
the Rio de San Rafael (present Colorado River and former Blue 
River). Fording this stream they turned northwesterly until they 
reached the Rio de San Clemente (present White River), which 
they crossed. From here they continued on over the Arroyo de 
Zivolo and across the Sierra Verde’ and down to the Rio de San 
Buenaventura (present Green River) which they crossed several 
miles above where the Rio de San Simon (present Brush Creek) 
enters it. Escalante says: ‘“The Rio Buenaventura is the largest 
that we have crossed.” 

From here they followed down southwesterly along the bank 
of the Green River, crossing the Rio de San Simon and the Rio 
de San Ladeo and fording the Rio de San Cosme (the present 
White Rocks River and the former North Fork of the Uintah 
River). Escalante found the ruins of an ancient village near Rio 
San Cosme about a league (2.63 miles) west of the Rio San 
Buenaventura. They then followed westerly along the north 
bank of the main Uintah River and the Duchesne River. 

In the Valle Purisima Conception (which would appear to 
be the present Duchesne Valley) Escalante says that their Indian 
guide Joaquin with an arrow killed two large trout in one of the 
streams. Even today this is a fine region for trout fishing. 


~~ sThis designation of Green Mountains raises the query as to whether the Indians may have 
called the river the Green River long before Ashley is said to have so named it. 
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The party continued westerly along Duchesne River and by 
way of Currant Creek passed over to the present Strawberry 
Valley and up to the Divide of the Wasatch Mountains, which they 
crossed and then followed down along the present Diamond Fork 
and the Spanish Fork River (Called by them Rio de Aguas Calien- 
tes, because of some hot springs entering the river below the mouth 
of Diamond Fork and near a place now named Castilla Springs). 
They continued along the Spanish Fork River down to the Valley 
of Laguna de los Timpanogos (Utah Lake). 

They were the first white men to see and to visit Utah Lake. 
They turned northward on the east shore of the lake and passing 
Rio San Nicolas, reached a large stream which they named Rio de 
San Antonio de Padua, (Provo River). They did not proceed 
farther north than this Rio de San Antonio de Padua, although 
Miera’s map shows another River a few miles to the north, Rio de 
Santa Ana Timpanogos, (American Fork River). To the east 
Miera’s map pictures a long range of high mountains which he 
designates as ‘Sierra de los Timpanogos.” That is today Utah's 
most magnificent and majestic mountain and still is called Tim- 
panogos. 

The party remained in the Utah Lake region for some three 
days (September 23rd to September 26th). Escalante (translation 
of W.R. Harris) speaks of the Indians here as living in “huts 
made of cane”’ (Phillip Harry translates: “huts of willows, of which 
they make also baskets and other necessary utensils,’’) 


Escalante refers to the Indians as being poorly dressed and 
designates them as “‘fish eaters.’ He describes the lake as being 
six leagues* wide and fifteen leagues long.‘ Before leaving the lake 
the party bought some dried fish for food from the Indians. 


Escalante says: ‘“The Laguna de los Timpanogos is connected 
by a river (present Jordan River) with a larger lake to the north. 
This jarger lake occupies many leagues and its waters are very 
harmful and salty; the Laguna Indian assured us that anyone who 
moistened any part of the body with the salty water would at 
once feel the part bathed greatly irritated.” 


Miera’s map shows this lake just north of Laguna de los 
Timpanogos, but singularly it bears no name. Its shape is, of 
course, imaginary. At the east side of this lake a large stream 
is shown and named Rio de los Yamparicas, which would corres- 
pond to the present Weber River. On the west side of the lake 
another stream (unnamed ) is shown, but this stream is non-existent, 
Just south of this supposed stream the map shows an Indian village, 

On the west shore of Laguna de los Timpanogos four Indian 
villages are indicated. On the east shore are five villages. 


®The old Spanish league measured 2,63 miles. 
“The present Utah Lake is approximately 12 miles wide and 22 miles long. Either Escalante'’s 
estimates of the lake dimensions were faulty or the lake at that period was larger than it is today. 
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Escalante tells us that: “from the peaks of the Sierra that sur- 
round the “Valley of Our Lady of Mercy of the Timpanogotzis’ 
there flow four rivers, which flow through and water it, until they 
enter in the middle of it.”’ 


“The first is the Aguas Calientes River.” (Spanish Fork 
River). 

“The second river before entering the lake is divided into 
two branches, on whose banks are poplars (cottonwoods), and 
larger alder trees. We named this River ‘San Nicholas’,” ( Ap- 
parently Spring Creek and Hobble Creek.) 


“The third river has more water than the two preceding ones 
and it has larger groves. We were near this River the 24th and 
25th of September and we named it the ‘Rio de San Antonio de 
Padua’.’”’ (Provo River. ) 


“To the fourth river we did not go, although we saw its 
groves. It is to the northwest of San Antonio. The Indians told 
us that it had as much water as the others. We named it the 
river of Santa Ana Timpanogos.’ (American Fork River.) 

Let us now return to the Rio Aguas Calientes. To the south 
of this River Miera shows a stream flowing northwesterly into 
ee say He designates this stream San Andres (present Salem 

reek), 


A little west of this stream he shows a stream flowing northerly 
into the lake and designates it San Paolo (present Payson Creek). 

Farther southwest he shows a stream flowing northerly 
(wrongly) into the south end of the lake and this he designates 
San Bernardino (present Salt Creek at Nephi). 


After Escalante’s party left Rio Aguas Calientes they pro- 
ceeded southerly and crossed the Rio de San Andres, continuing 
on past San Andres and then proceeded south to Puerto de San 
Pedro, thence crossing a headwater stream of the Rio de San Paolo 
and passing Ojo de San Paolo. They then forded another of the 
headwaters of this stream and went through the Valle de las Sali- 
nas (Valley of the salt pits) (present Nephi region) passing San 
Bernardino (Nephi region) at the head of the Rio de San Bernar- 
dino and thence went south to the Rio Santa Ysabel* (Sevier River) 
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®It would seem that Escalante mistakenly applied the name Rio Santa Ana Timpanogos to 
American Fork River, for from the earliest known times the Indians and trappers have given the 
name Timpanogos River to the stream now called Provo River, the largest of the rivers entering 
Utah Lake. 

6Miera’s map shows the Rio de San Buenaventura continuing on to and emptying into Laguna 
de Miera (Sevier Lake). This is of course erroneous, as the Buenaventura runs southerly from 
its junction with the San Clemente and San Damian and then joins the Rio de los Saguaganas 
(Colorado River). In his journal Escalante (September 29th) speaks of the Indians telling him 
that the Buenaventura took the course shown upon Miera’s map, but Escalante particularly 
states that he doubted it, because the quantity of water in the Rio Santa Ysabel (Sevier) was less 
than that in the San Buenaventura where they had crossed it, so that after it united with the San 
Clemente, the San Cosime and the San Damian and other small rivers it carried less water, Es- 
calante therefore chose to believe Silvestre, his former Laguna guide who had told him that the 
San Buenaventura (Green River) and the Rio de San Javier (Grand River) became the same 


stream. 
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above Mills from where they followed southeaterly a short distance 
along the north bank of this stream, the Santa Ysabel (Sevier 
River). Here they crossed Sevier River about ten miles north of 
Scipio (near the Sevier Bridge Dam) and then went south to Scipio 
and southwesterly towards Holden and on through the Valle de 
Zisneros to the Ojo de Valle de Zisneros (Holden region). They 
then retraced their steps for a ways and turned westerly through 
the Valle Salado, the land of the bearded Yutas, passed the 
Neels-Clear Lake region and went as far as the northeast edge 
of Laguna de Miera, named in honor of their cartographer (pre- 
sent Sevier Lake). 
They were the first white men to visit Sevier Lake. 


From this point they traveled southeasterly and crossing 
the Rio Salado turned south to Arroyo Texedor (Cruz region) 
and then continued southerly along the Rio del Texedor (the 
Beaver River) passing near Cruz and Vegas del Puerto (Meadow 
of the Gateway) (Pumice region). (At Pumice on the Union 
Pacific R. R. is a section house. ) 


When the party arrived at a point near the present Union 
Pacific Station of Pumice, Utah, about a mile from the Beaver 
River, their Laguna Indian guide suddenly quit the party, greatly 
frightened, owing to a violent quarrel which had been provoked 
because one member of the party had failed to attend religious 
devotions. This left the party without anyone who knew the 
country through which they had to travel. 


During the past few days a strong, cold wind had been 
blowing from the south and this brought a heavy snowstorm, which 
covered not only the mountains but also the lowlands with snow. 
The men were ragged, cold and hungry, and with their food 
supply almost exhausted. This snowstorm and piercing cold added 
to their despair and they viewed with apprehension the towering 
mountains to the west covered with white. They knew that the 
passes leading to Monterey were deep with snow and after several 
councils held along the way at which Escalante insisted that 
they return to Santa Fe by way of Cosina’ they had a conference 
near Santa Eleuterio, (South of Laguna de Miera) where they 
cast lots to determine whether they should continue on to Mon- 
terey or return to Santa Fe, by way of the pueblos of the Cosina, 
Mogui and Zuni Indians. Cosina won, to the great delight of the 
two padres, but to the keen disappointment and chagrin of particu- 
larly Don Bernardo Miera, Don Joaquin Lain and Andrez Muniz, 


7In this decision, as in many others, Escalante displayed his excellent judgment and practical 
sense. Had they attempted to cross the snow clad Sierras to Monterey they most probably would 
have perished. 

From the 1840's through the 1860's many travelers kound for the Pacific Coast had the same 
experience as Escalante. They reached Salt Lake Valley or Utah Lake Valley in the fall after 
snow had closed the passes through the Sierras and were compelled to remain in Salt Lake or 
Utah Lake Valley over the winter and then continue to California when spring weather had melted 
the snow in the Sierra passes, 
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who had set their hearts on finding a through route to Monterey, 
which would, of course, have brought them particular honor and 
distinction. However, the entire party accepted the decision 
arrived at by the casting of lots. In an unknown country and 
without a guide they had wandered southerly along the west 
shore of the Beaver River to San Atenogenes (Malone region) and 
then continued south along this river to Santa Brigida (Milford 
region) and thence on southwesterly to San Rustico and San 
Eleuterio and from there easterly to Cienega in the Valle de San 
Jose (Beaven region). 

From here they then went southerly past Paragonah and Paro- 
wan and Cedar City and Pilar (Pilar de Zaragosa) (Kanarra 
region) and down along Ash Creek, passing by Hamilton’s Fort, 
Kanarra, Pintura, Anderson’s Ranch and Upola (Toquerville 
region) and La Verkin. 

They crossed the Rio de les Piramides Sulfureo® (the Virgin 
River) just south of La Verkin and just above its junction with 
Ash Creek and then traveling southerly and fording a small creek 
they passed Arroyo del Tarai (Hurricane region). They turned 
southeasterly toward Pipe Spring and then circled easterly and 
northerly across the plain to Santa Gertrudis (Kanab rigion) and 
from there went northeasterly to Santa Barbara (Johnson region) 
and to San Juan Capistrano (Indian village of Paganpachis), 
and then on southeasterly to San Bartolome (Lee’s Ferry region). 
When they approached the Rio Grande Colorado (Colorado 
River) they wandered upstream along its course, crossing the Rio 
Santa Teresa’ (Paria) River and then the Rio San Diego (Sentinel 
Rock River) and toiled and labored amid the rugged and towering 
cliffs that flank the Colorado River, suffering greatly from thirst 
and hunger and nearly exhausted, trying in vain to find a crossing 
place amid the high, steep walls along the great river until they 
attained a point a short distance west of where the Rio de Nabajos 
(present San Juan River) enters it, and here, at last, they found a 
crossing at the Colorado River which had been used by the 
Indians from time immemorial, and which is today celebrated as 
the ‘‘Crossing of the Fathers.” 

After traversing the river, where they found that they could 
cross the ford without having to swim at any point, they followed 
along the south bank of the Colorado River easterly for a short 
distance and then turned southerly and reached the Indian village 
of Nacimienco, and not far beyond here turned easterly and 
arrived at the Moqui Indian pueblos: Oraibe, Mossanganabi, 
Jongopavi and Gualpi. 

From the Moqui pueblos to Santa Fe the route was well 
defined. Continuing eastward they reached Cuma and then turned 


7 8Miera’s map shows five pyramid or conical shaped knolls, They rise in the vicinity of Pine 
Spring Wash, northeast of La Verkin. 
©The Escalante River to the east was not reached by Father Escalante. 
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southeasterly until they arrived at Zuni.” From here they pro- 
ceeded easterly, passing through Acoma and Laguna and crossed 
the Rio Puerco and reached Valosa on the Rio del Norte. From 
Valosa they followed the west bank of the river to a point 
opposite Albuquerque and here they crossed the river to Albuquer- 
que” and continued northerly along the east bank of the Rio del 
Norte, passing through Zandia, Bernalillo, Santa Domingo, 
Cienega and Santa Fe, arriving there on January 2, 1777, having 
been on their trip a little over five months and having traveled 
some 1600 miles. 

Although the Escalante Expedition failed to reach Monterey, 
California, their explorations and discoveries and their descriptions 
of the wilderness through which they traveled and of the Indians 
they encountered are of great value and interest. The story of their 
trip first directed attention to the Great Basin Region. They dis- 
covered Utah Lake and learned of the existence of the Great Salt 
Lake to the north and connected with it by a river outlet. They 
were the discoverers of Sevier Lake. They left the earliest definite 
records of Utah of which we have any knowledge. 

A map of the route followed by the Escalante party is known 
to have been prepared in 1777, but it became lost and despite 
diligent search we had been unable to find any trace or further 
record of this map until recently a copy was uncovered which is 
here reproduced. This remarkable map of Miera y Pacheco is a 
particularly interesting and most valuable historical document. 
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4 10Old Zuni was southeast of the Present city of Zuni and was on the south bank of the Zuni 
iv 


4Old Albuquerque was southwest of the present city of Albuquerque. 
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W. A. FERRIS IN UTAH 
1830-1835 


By J. Cecil Alter 


The recent publication for the first time in book form! of the 
Journal of Warren Angus Ferris? which the diarist himself entitled 
“Life in the Rocky Mountains’* has turned the spotlight of atten- 
tion upon a number of interesting episodes and upon an important 
period in Utah's presettlement history, which but for Ferris, would 
still be enshrouded in oblivion. 


Inklings of some of these events have come to us at second 
hand from historians who had seen parts of the Ferris writings;* 
but in the main we now have for the first time the original narratives 
of travel and adventure by Ferris, and his many fur-gathering 
associates, in the Utah region long before the “white women era” 
of civilization in this storied domain. 


While scattered reports in other early prints indicate visits 
of several independent parties into or through what is now Utah 
during the fur-gathering period, it happens that there was “nobody 
home” on the occasion of Ferris’ first visit, and he could only 


pe) 


1The Rocky Mountain Book Shop, Salt Lake City, Utah, issued the Ferris journal in April, 
1940, in a large-page, well-illustrated volume, with map and index edited by the present writer. 
The title is ‘Life In The Rocky Mountains,’’ by Warren Angus Ferris. 


2Warren Angus Ferris, born December 26, 1810, in New York State, was cast for the civil 
engineering profession; but the lure of the fur trapping industry, then at its height in the far 
west, out-weighed the allurements of an engineering career, and he joined an American Fur Company 
brigade out of St. Louis in mid-February, 1830, aged nineteen. 


3“Life In The Rocky Mountains"’ is the title of a serial, authored by Ferris, and published 
in the ‘‘Western Literary Messenger’’ of Buffalo, New York, 1842-44. It was based upon the 
written daily journal kept in the field, and his photographic memory of events in the mountains 
during his six most eventful years. 

The file of the ‘“Western Literary Messenger,’’ until quite recently, remained incomplete; but 
promptly upon the finding of certain missing volumes (now in the Buffalo Public Library), concerted 
plans were made for releasing this historic treasure. 

®The ‘‘Wasp,’’ a Mormon newspaper at Nauvoo, Illinois, published anonymously on August 
13, 1842, what is often regarded as the earliest trustworthy description of the Yellowstone Park 
geysers, hotsprings and other phenomena. It later developed that the article had been borrowed 
from the ‘‘Western Literary Messenger,’’ and was in fact written by W. A. Ferris. 


Through that circumstance, but more than a half century later, Olin D. Wheeler came upon 
the incomplete Ferris series in the ‘‘Western Literary Messenger,'’ and wrote of his ‘‘find’’ in the 
Northern Pacific ‘‘Wonderland"’ for 1901. This was followed immediately by many much further 
revelations of the Ferris narrative, by General Hiram M. Chittenden, in ‘“‘The History of the 
American Fur Trade of the Far West,’’ Francis P. Harper, New York, 1902. Since that time, 
while there may have been other plans for publishing the Ferris series in book form, nothing was 
actually done about it until the present writer in 1929 negotiated for the photostats of the Ferris 
material in the ‘‘Western Literary Messenger,’’ for possible use in the Utah Historical Quarterly. 
The work in its entirety, however, proved too extensive for the ‘‘Quarterly;’’ and the material was 
subsequently salvaged through the interest and generosity of Mr. Herbert S. Auerbach, a distin- 
guished collector and student of western Americana. Unwittingly and unfortunately, through de- 
lays incident to various trials at new offsetting processes of reproduction, the final publication 
was very nearly coincidental with the appearance of another most estimable book containing the 


same material. 
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leave his calling card—and his Journal entries, supplemented by 
writings from memory after leaving the mountains. 

These are now of exceptional historical value in fitting certain 
facts into their proper places, and clarifying the historian’s focus 
on other events. 

Andrew Drips and Joseph Robidoux, celebrated team-mates 
in The American Fur Co., were at the head of the rollicking band 
of about thirty eager, hopeful, young men first to leave St. Louis 
in 1830. Moving on mule-back up the well-worn tow path along 
the banks of the Missouri and Platte Rivers, they were some weeks 
ahead of their rivals in the Rocky Mountain Fur Co., who that year 
took the first wheeled vehicles as far as the South Pass, Wyoming.” 

Ferris gives us a microscopic insight into camp life and travel 
routines of a large trapping party, these mostly young Canadians; 
but Ferris detaches himself sufficiently to gather up and tuck away 
into his notebook many interesting facts along the way. Thus it 
was Ferris who preserved for us the original (in print) melancholy 
story of the naming of Scotts Bluffs, near that other historic land- 
mark, Chimney Rock, Nebraska, both well known to early Utah 
emigrants. 


The Ferris party continued up-river passing “Laramie’s 
Fork” before Fort Laramie appeared, thence up Sweetwater River 
trail to a night at Independence Rock, June 13-14, 1830. The 
Rock, also well known to Utah emigrants, was named, so Ferris 
explains, from the circumstance several years previously, of a 
party celebrating the Fourth of July at the Rock.’ Even in that 
early day, while Utah’s dawn was yet gray, the westbound trail led 
the Ferris trappers through South Pass and down the Sandy to a 
crossing of Green River, just as it did for the emigrant hosts that 
followed during the ensuing 25 years. 


Ferris, though still a greenhorn in the wilderness, was not a 
dullard, and he told his diary what the other trappers told him, 
namely, that the Green River joins the Grand (in those days; 


rd 


5The wagons reached South Pass, July 16, 1830, in charge of Jedediah S. Smith, David E. 
Jackson and W. L. Sublette, with a company of eighty-one men. Their report, addressed to the 
Secretary of War, is reproduced, pages 110, 111, of ‘‘James Bridger, an Historical Narrative,’’ by 
J. Cecil Alter, Shepard Book Company, 408 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1925. 
Drips, Robidoux, Ferris, et al, had reached South Pass, June 20, 1830. 


6Ferris gives the earliest report of the naming of the Rock, and Chittenden bases his reference 
to the date of naming, to the Ferris account. (‘The History of the American Fur Trade of the 
Far West,"’ page 471.) Father De Smet, writing from the Sweetwater, July 14, 1841, relates a 
similar story (pages 1348, 1349, “‘Life, Letters and Travels of Father Pierre-Jean De Smet, S. J.,"’ 
by Hiram M. Chittenden and A. T. Richardson, New York, 1905.) Rufus B. Sage, sojourning 
at te Rock A oe eahy Se of 1842, as the same circumstance, giving the name ‘‘Thorp’’ to 
the leader of the celebrants (page 164, ‘‘Rocky Mountain Life, o artli i 
Adventures in the Far West," Omaha). : # Dtertling Soened ead. Peston 
The earliest engraving on the Rock is ‘‘M. K. Hugh, 1824,"' if this date is authentic. However 
the great Rock became the Register of the Desert, from the passing of the Mormon Pioneers in 
1847, until the late 1860's, when it entertained its tens of thousands of covered-wagon emigrants, in- 
cluding vast numbers of Mormons, bound for Utah, scores of whom engraved their names upon it 
dade cadence Rock, The Great Record of the Desert,’’ by Robert Spurrier Ellison, Casper, Wyo- 
ming, ; 
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the Colorado now) forming “The Rio Colorado of the West, 
one of the most magnificent streams in the World.’” 

James Bridger in 1843 began to draw the westbound emigrants 
southward to his establishment on Black's Fork; but in 1830 the 
trail led the Ferris party directly over to Ham’s Fork (they called 
it that in 1830, but he doesn’t say why), by way of the present 

emmerer, Wyoming, to the heavily grassed bottomlands of Bear 
River opposite the Utah-Idaho-Bear Lake region. 

;ojourning in the neighborhood of the present Cokeville, 
Wyoming, the design of the trappers was to await a contact by 
courier with the free trappers who had wintered in the mountains 
and knew the state of the current fur market. Incidentally at this 
point, Ferris correctly observes that Bear River “rises in the Eut 
Mountains, flows northward about a hundred miles when it turns 
westward and after a further course of seventy-five miles, dis- 
charges itself into the Big Lake”’ (Great Salt Lake). They had no 
maps but the trappers knew their rivers, their mountains, their 
valleys and their trails, often far better than we know them today 
with the best authoritative route maps, 

Only a growing, hungry boy could have written such ecstasy 
into his diary as Ferris did at Bear River concerning the delicate 
tongues, rich humps, fat roasts, and savory steaks of the “‘noble” 
buffalo. “We killed a great many” he says, and went on to record 
how fat and delicious they were, the meat strangely enough ‘‘re- 
quiring no seasoning; we boil, roast, or fry it as we please, and live 
upon it solely, without bread or vegetables of any kind and what 
seems more singlar, we never tire of or disrelish it.’” 

Ferris, though but a comparatively tender youth, was never- 
theless selected by the leader Drips, to accompany him, along with 
three others, to Cache Valley, Utah, in guest of the Free trappers— 
the traveling salesman or fur-jobbers of the mountains. Ferris’ 
group departed the same day the wagons of the Rocky Mountain 


el peel pa pa gel 


7Not many trappers visited the Grand Canyon, for beaver were not very plentiful down that 
way; though it is generally assumed that more than one fur trapper-adventurer has gone to his death 
down the great maw of the Colorado. 

General William H. Ashley, most successful of Fur Company leaders, descended the fearsome 
gorges of the Green about as far as the present town of Green River, Utah, 1825, starting from 
the point where Ferris crossed the Green. (“The Ashley-Smith Explorations," by Harrison C. 
Dale. The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 1918.) 


5Utah was alive with buffaloes, in those days, especially the more fertile northern valleys, the 
year 1830 witnessing the peak of the buffalo population. The construction of an Indian tepee or a 
bull-boat took from six to eight buffalo hides; and for every skin so utilized, a dozen were shredded 
from the slain buffalo carcasses by coyotes. These carcasses were left by Indians and trappers who 
had regaled themselves on only the tidbits of the meat. Thus, with the aid of some destructive 
deep snows, by 1832 the buffalo herds began to decline in the Utah region; and by 1840, buffalo had 
become a rarity, though the luscious meadows of Bear River Valley would still have subsisted 
them by the thousands, as they do the purebred cattle today. (For a further comment on the dis- 
appearance of the buffaloes, see pages 143-146, Fremont, J. C., Report of his Exploring Expedition 
to the Rocky Mountains, Washington, 1845.) 


Ferris later wrote; in retrospect: : ; : 
“It is a prevailing opinion among the most observing and intelligent hunters, that ten years 


from this period, a herd of buffalo will be a rare sight, even in the vast plain between the Rocky 
Mountains, and the Mississippi. Though yet numerous, they have greatly decreased within the last 
few years. The fact is alarming and has not escaped the notice of some shrewd Indians, who 


however believe the evil to be unavoidable." 
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Fur Co. halted at South Pass, July 16, 1830. This may account 
for the ill-luck of the Drip-Ferris crowd, in not finding trace of 
the mountain men. 

But we must get Ferris into Utah, which we do by accom-~ 
panying him and the small scouting party up Bear River a short 
distance, crossing it, and ascending Six Mile Creek to its head 
near the crest of Bear Lake mountains—immediately east of Bear 
Lake, Utah. Ferris’ survey of the landscape from the summit com~- 
manded a vast area in Wyoming, Idaho and Utah and used up a 
very great many of the lad’s adjectives, but the effusion was noth- 
ing compared to the extravagant language he summoned upon 
gaining first sight of Bear Lake below them to the west. It was 
“Naveled in the Hills’ he says. Surely the Lake had done some- 
thing to him! Descending to its shores on the southeasterly margin, 
they followed the old trapper trail to the rendezvous frequently 
used in those days.” 

In later years the best worn trail over the Wasatch Mountains 
lay on a wide curve to the southward from the south end of Bear 
Lake on a lower elevation contour. This party however, ascended 
the divide somewhat farther north. The first examination of Ferris’ 
description suggests their passage down the present Logan Canyon 
but a more minute inspection clearly reveals their route to have 
been up Cottonwood Canyon out of the present Laketown, thence 
over the crest and into left or North Fork of Blacksmiths’ Fork. 
The strikingly steep and rugged canyon walls that so deeply im- 
pressed Ferris were evidently in the region of the present Danish 
Dugway. Here, too, he saw several grizzly bears—much as he 
might do today if he could revisit the region. 

They came out of Blacksmiths’ Fork Canyon (the Cache 
Valley Creek of that day) July 19, 1830, turning northward toward 
the present Logan City, in quest of their free-trapper friends. 
Ferris’ description of Cache Valley would give him a life mem- 
bership in the local Chamber of Commerce. He says it is one 
of the most beautiful valleys in the West. 

“This valley, called also by some, the Willow Valley,” says 
Ferris; “is situated about thirty miles due west of the Little Lake, 
from which the passage is so nearly impracticable, that it requires 
two days to perform the distance—at least by the route we came. 
It lies parallel with the Little Lake, extending nearly north and 
south; is sixty miles long, and fifteen to twenty broad, and is shut 
in on every side by lofty mountains. Numerous willow-skirted 


The celebrated letter ‘‘From the West,"’ dated July 8, 1827, at ‘‘Sweet Lake,"’ had been 
written from this point, first describing the Yellowstone Park features. (See page: 269, of the 
Rocky Mountain Bookshop edition, of Ferris's Journal.) . 

Aquilla Nebeker, a Mormon pioneer of the Bear Lake region, told the present writer he had 
often visited the cave or alcove at the old trappers’ rendezvous, a few miles northeasterly from 
the present Laketown. Under the debris of ages, he had found and held as a treasure the feaatia 
of an old muzzle-loading rifle which some trapper had left. Incidentally, Ferris writes September 
20, 1830, when on Bear River in the vicinity of Smith's Fork, ‘‘The same evening, I was throw: 
from my horse, by which my gun was broken so as to render it entirely useless."’ i i 
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Streams, that intersect and diversify it, unite and flow into Bear 
River, which crosses the valley, and after cutting its way through 
a low bald mountain, falls into the Big Lake, distant twenty miles 
to the west.” 

“Cache Valley is abundantly fertile, producing everywhere 
most excellent grass, and has ever for that reason, been a favorite 
resort for both men and animals, especially in the winter, Indeed, 
many of the best hunters assert that the weather is much milder 
here than elsewhere, which is an additional inducement for visiting 
it during that inclement season. It received its name from a 
melancholy incident that occurred in it a few years ago. The 
circumstances are briefly these: —’’ 

“A man in the employ of Smith, Sublette and Jackson, was 
engaged with a detached party, in constructing one of those sub- 
terranean vaults for the reception of furs, already described (five 
years previously). The cache was nearly completed, when a large 
quantity of earth fell in upon the poor fellow, and completely buried 
him alive. His companions believed him to have been instantly 
killed, knew him to be well buried, and the cache destroyed, and 
therefore left him.” 


“Unknelled, uncoffined, ne’er to rise 
Till Gabriel's trumpet shakes the skies,” 


and accomplished their object elsewhere. It was a heartless, cruel 
procedure, but serves to show how lightly human life is held in 
these distant wilds.’ 

“In this country, the nights are cold at any season, and the 
climate perhaps more healthy than that of any other part of the 
globe. The atmosphere is delightful, and so pure and clear, that 
a person of good sight has been known to distinguish an Indian 
from a white man, at a distance of more than a mile, and herds of 
buffalo may be recognized by the aid of a good glass, at even 
fifteen to eighteen miles. 

“Passing down the valley, we met a number of grizzly bears, 
one of which of a large size, we mistook for a buffalo bull, and were 
only convinced of our error when the huge creature erected himself 
on his haunches, to survey us as we passed. These animals are of 
every shade of colour, from black to white, and were seen singly 
in the prairies, busied in digging roots, which constitute their 
chief subsistence until fruits ripen in the fall.” 

“The object of our visit to Cache Valley, was to find the Free 


10[t is appropriate that Beckwourth, a beneficiary of this episode, should give another detail— 
that of taking the widow of the deceased. The story opens on page 96 of ‘‘The Life and Adventures 
of James P. Beckwourth,’’ by T. D. Bonner, New York, 1856; also on the same page of the Charles 
G. Leland edition. Of the woman, Beckwourth says, ‘‘She was of light complexion, smart, trim 
and active, and never tired in her efforts to please me, she seeming to think that she belonged 
to me for the remainder of her life. I had never had a servant before, and I found her of great 
service to me in keeping my clothes in repair, making my bed and taking care of my weapons, 
This happy arrangement began in the Spring of 1826, from the renaming of Cache Valley. 
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Men, but our search for them proved fruitless. We were unable 
to discouver any recent traces either of whites or Indians, and 
retracing our steps halted at the lake beneath the shade of an 
aged cottonwood, in the branches of which a bald eagle sat quietly 
on her nest, apparently indifferent to our presence; nor did she 
leave it during our stay. While here, we killed one of the many 
pelicans which were disporting on the lake, and found that it meas- 
ured eight and a half feet between the tips of its extended wings. 

After the return to camp on Bear River, below the present 
Cokeville, on the invitation of a band of Shoshone Indians the 
entire trapper band moved up to neighbor with them; this was on 
the equally good grazing lands between the present Randolph and 
Woodruff, Rich County, Utah. There were nearly a thousand 
in the Shoshone Village, counting women and children, but not 
counting dogs. 

“The lodges were placed quite close to each other, and taken 
together, had much the appearance of a military camp,” says Ferris. 
“T strolled through it with a friend, to gratify my curiosity, as to 
their domestic manners. We were obliged to carry clubs to beat 
off the numerous dogs that were constantly annoying us by barking 
and trying to bite our legs. Crowds of dirty, naked children 
followed us from lodge to lodge, at each of which were seen more 
or less filthy but industrious women, employed in dressing skins, 
cutting meat into thin strips for drying, gathering fuel, cooking, or 
otherwise engaged in domestic labor. At every lodge was a rack 
or frame constructed of poles tied together, forming a platform, 
ie over with half-dried meat, which was curing over a slow 

re. 

“The women were all at work, but not so the men. Half of 
them were asleep in the lodges, and the rest either gaming, keep- 
ing guard over their horses, or leisurely strutting about camp.” 

“They are extremely jealous of their women, though I could 
not help thinking with but slight occasion when I surveyed the 
wrinkled, smoke-dried unprepossessive features of the latter, and 
the dirt and filth by which they are surrounded.” 


On August 16 the Ferris trappers returned, by way of the 
Muddy to Ham’s Fork, Wyoming, cached their goods and dis- 
persed in quest of beaver. Ferris’ lot was cast with Lucien Fon- 
tenelle’s group, which headed August 23, 1830, for the upper 
reaches of Black’s Fork and Henry’s Fork in the Uinta Mountains 
of Utah. They explored these streams from source to mouth, with 
little adventure or success, “having starved one half of the time.” 
A boy is always hungry, they say! 

The Fontenelle-Ferris party did however, ascertain from some 
Crow Indians, that the Free-Trappers were on the Yellowstone, 
but Ferris returned with a party to trap Bear River tributaries in the 
Utah-W yoming-Idaho region. 
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The grim-faced Snake (Shoshone) Indians, whose jealousy 
for their women, was without cause, up Bear River, proved also to 
have been even more jealous of the guns and the mountain goods 
of the trappers, for Ferris tells us they later came into the lower 
camp pretending friendship, but without their women, and with 
weapons concealed, ready to annihilate the whites. 

Their chief, wearing as a helmet, the skin, ears and horns of 
an antelope head, sternly warned them he would not countenance 
such a cowardly act and would aid the whites. He called them 
names, and shamed them out of face till they slunk away one by 
one, though this Horn Chief, a predecessor of Washakie, and of 
the same kindly mind toward the trappers, later told the Crows 
the trappers had a narrow escape. 

The late autumn found both the American Fur Company and 
the Rocky Mountain Fur Company’s men together with a con- 
siderable number of Free Men and Indians, encamped in Utah's 
Cache Valley for the winter, probably near the present Hyrum. 
But for the want of accommodations and possibly forage for the 
animals, the American Fur Company’s men finally moved south- 
ward to Ogden’s Hole, (Huntsville, Utah) for a week or two. 

“From Ogden’s Hole, we passed by short marches down 
Cache Valley forty miles to Bear River,” says Ferris, “where we 
remained at the same encampment a whole month (December, 
1830). During this time it stormed more or less every day, and 
the snow accumulated to such a depth that four of our hunters, 
were compelled to remain away from camp for thirty-four days, 
the impossibility of traveling having prevented their return from 
an expedition after game. In all December the snow lay upwards 
of three feet deep, throughout Cache Valley; in other parts of the 
country the depth was still greater.” 

“In the latter part of this month, we separated from Fraeb 
and Jarvis, and crossed over to the Big Lake, (near the present 
Brigham City) a distance of thirty miles, which we accomplished 
in four days. The ‘Big Lake’ is so called in contradistinction to 
the Little Lake, which lies due East from it fifty miles, and which 
has been described in a former chapter. It is sometimes also called 
‘Salt Lake’ from the saline quality of its waters.”’ 

“An attempt has been recently made to change the name of 
this lake to Lake Bonnyville, from no other reason that I can learn, 
but to gratify the silly conceit of a Captain Bonnyville, whose ad- 
ventures in this region at the head of a party, form the ground work 
of ‘Irving’s Rocky Mountains.’ There is no more justice or pro- 
priety in calling the lake after that gentleman, than after any other 
one of the many persons who in the course of their fur hunting 
expeditions have passed in its vicinity. He neither discovered, 
or explored it, nor has he done anything else to entitle him to the 
honor of giving it his name, and the foolish vanity that has been 
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his only inducement for seeking to change the appellation by 
which it has been known for fifty years, to his own patronymic, 
can reflect no credit upon him, or the talented author who has 
lent himself to the service of an ambition so childish and con~- 
temptible.” 

“The dimensions of the Big Lake have not been accurately 
determined, but it may be safely set down as not less than one 
hundred miles in length, by seventy or eighty broad. It was 
circumnavigated a few years since by four men in a small boat, 
who were absent on the expedition forty days, and on their return 
reported that for several days they found no fresh water on its 
western shore, and nearly perished from the want of that neces- 
sary article. They ascertained that it had no visible outlet, and 
stated as their opinion that it was two hundred miles long and one 
hundred broad, but this was doubtless a gross exaggeration. I 
ascended a high mountain between Bear River and Webber’s 
Fork, in order to obtain an extensive view of it, but found it so 
intersected by lofty promontories and mountains, not only jutting 
into it from every side, but often rising out of its midst, that only 
thirty or forty square miles of its surface could be seen. Its 
waters are so strongly impregnated with salt that many doubt if 
it would hold more in solution; I do not however, think it by any 
means saturated, though it has certainly a very briny taste, and 
seems much more buoyant than the ocean. In the vicinity of the 
Big Lake we saw dwarf oak and maple trees, as well on the neigh- 
boring hills as on the border of the streams. This was the first 
time since leaving the Council Bluffs that we have seen timber 
of that description.” 


“About the first of February we ascertained that a number 
of Caches we had made previous to our leaving Cache Valley, had 
been robbed by a party of Snakes, who without doubt discovered 
us in the act of making them. However, the ‘Horn Chief,’ a dis- 
tinguished chief and warrior of the Shoshone tribe, made them 
return everything he could find among them into the Caches again, 
though a multitude of small articles to the value of about two hun- 
dred dollars were irrecoverably lost.” 


“Some days after the robbery of the Caches, seventeen horses 
were stolen from a detachment of our party which had been sent 
to Cache Valley for provisions. The thieves were about sixty 
in number, and supposed to be Blackfeet. They departed in the 
direction of Porteneuf. This misfortune prevented our obtaining 
supplies of meat, and we were consequently reduced to the neces- 
sity of living on whatever came to hand. Famished wolves, 
ravens, magpies, and even raw hide made tender by two days boil- 
ing, were greedily devoured. We lived or rather starved in this 
manner ten or twelve days, daily expecting the arrival of our 
hunters with meat, but they came not, and we were compelled to 
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return to Cache Valley where we halted on the first of March, 
1831, on Cache Valley Creek (Blacksmith’s Fork). We saw in 
our route several boiling springs, and most remarkable of which 
bursts out from beneath a huge fragment of rock, and forms a 
reservoir of several rods in circumference, the bottom of which 
was covered with a reddish slimy matter. The water of these 
springs was as hot as in those of Salt River. They are situated 
near the trail that leads from the head of Cache Valley to the 
Big Lake.” 

“We found the snow in Cache Valley reduced to the depth 
of eighteen inches, but covered with a crust so thick and firm that 
it cut our horses’ legs, making them bleed profusely, and the 
trail of our poor beasts was sprinkled with blood at every step, 
wherever we went.” 

“During the month of March (1831), we proceeded slowly 
to Bear River, starving at least one-half the time. Our horses 
were in the most miserable condition, and we reduced to mere 
skeletons. Our gums became so sore from eating tough bull meat, 
that we were forced to swallow it without chewing; and to com- 
plete our misery, many of us were nearly deprived of sight from 
inflammation of the eyes, brought on by the reflection of the sun- 
beams on the snow.” 

“Early in April wild geese began to make their appearance,— 
a happy omen to the mountain hunter. The ice soon disappeared 
from the river, and the days became generally warm and pleas- 
ant, though the nights were still extremely cold. About this time 
three Flathead Indians came to us from the Hudson’s Bay Trap- 
pers, who had passed the winter at the mouth of Porteneuf, and 
reported that the plains of Snake River were already free from 
snow. This information decided our leaders to go there and 
recruit our horses preparatory to the spring hunt, which would 
commence as soon as the small streams were disencumbered of 
their icy fetters; and we set about the necessary arrangemnets 
for departure.” 

“On the fourth of April, having cached our furs (at Lewiston) 
and made other necessary arrangements for our journey, we set 
off, and proceeding but slowly, though with great fatigue, owing 
to the great depth and hardness of the snow, which though en- 
crusted stiffly, would by no means bear the weight of our horses— 
accomplished but a few miles, when we halted for the night at 
a spring source, in the northern extremity of Cache Valley. The 
following day we crossed a prairie hill, and encamped at evening 
at the fountain source of the south fork of Porteneuf, having seen 
on our route great numbers of buffalo, and many with young 
calves. We found the snow next day increased to the depth 
of from three to five feet, and floundered along through it for a few 
miles, though with the greatest toil and difficulty. Buffalo were 
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quite as numerous on this day as the preceding, and we caught 
thirty or forty of their calves alive in the snow. Quite as many 
more were observed either killed or maimed by the frighted herds 
in their fugitive course. We rested that night on the south side 
of a hill, which the wind had partly denuded of snow, leaving here 
and there spots quite divested of it; but found neither grass nor 
water, both of which were greatly needed, and but scant supply 
of sage (wormwood) which we were obliged from the absence 
of every other, to use as a substitute for fuel. Water we obtained 
both for ourselves and horses, by melting snow in our kettles,—a 
tedious and vexatious proces. The exertion of another day suf- 
ficed us to reach a point where fuel was more abundant, and of 
somewhat better quality,—a few scattered clusters of large wil- 
lows furnished us the necessary firewood to our comfort. We 
killed a number of buffalo, but upon any one of them the least 
particle of fat could not be found, and our fare was therefore none 
of the best, as may well be imagined.”’ 


“On the morning of the eighth, several men were sent out with 
directions to drive, if possible, a herd of bulls down the river. 
Could this have been effected, we should have had a tolerable road 
for our feeble horses to follow, but no such good fortune was the 
reward of our endeavors, for the buffalo refused absolutely to 
move, and were all, to the number of fifty and upwards, milled on 
the spot. Disappointed of this hope, we had no alternative but 
to resume our weary march as before, which we did at sunrise, 
on the following day. At first, we got along with tolerable ease, 
but as the forenoon advanced, the warmth of the sun melted and 
softened the crust of the snow, that our horses plunged in at every 
step, and speedily became quite exhausted from the excessive 
fatigue of constantly breaking through, and forcing their way un- 
der such disadvantage. There was no alternative but for us to carry 
them, since they could neither carry us nor themselves even, and 
we therefore procured poles, and transported them two miles 
through the snow to a hill side, which was accomplished only at 
the cost of incredible labor, hardship, and misery. In addition to 
this, we had our baggage, which lay scattered along the whole 
distance, from one encampment to the other, to collect and bring in 
on our shoulders, a work of immense toil, as at almost every step 
the crust gave way and engulphed us up to our armpits in the damp 
snow. However, we had the pleasure of seeing everything safe 
at camp in the evening, except three or four of our poorest horses, 
which being unable to extricate from the snow, we were obliged 
to abandon to their fate.” 

“All hands were employed on the tenth, in making a road. 
We marched on foot one after another in Indian file, ploughing 
our way through the snow to the forks of Portneuf, a distance of 
six miles, and back again, thus beating a path for our horses, the 
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labor of which almost overcame our strength. When we re- 
turned, many of us were near dropping down from fatigue, so vio- 
lent had been our exertion. At three o'clock next morning, rous- 
ing our weary limbs and eyelids from their needful rest and slum- 
ber, we pursued our journey and succeeded in reaching a narrow 
Prairie at the forks, which was found nearly free from snow, Here 
we remained over the following day, to refresh our half-dead 
horses, and rest our nearly exhausted selves. In the meantime 
we were visited by two hunters of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
who gave us the grateful information that our troubles were nearly 
at an end, as the snow entirely disappeared after a few miles be- 
low. Six miles marching on the thirteenth, brought us out of the 
narrow defile we had hitherto with so much labor threaded, and 
into a broad and almost boundless prairie, which far as the eye 
could reach, was bare, dry, and even dusty. Since our departure 
from Cache Valley to this point, where Portneuf leaves the moun- 
tains, we have made a distance of sixty miles, which to accom- 
plish, has cost us nine days’ toil.” 

In the flow of ensuing circumstances, Ferris was carried away 
from Utah, chiefly northward into Montana, but also occasionally 
traversing Idaho and Western Wyoming. He revisited the Bear 
River and Bear Lake region once or twice in 1832 and 1833. 


The interesting Journal entries carry a vast deal of informa- 
tion as to the activities of all the mountain fur men, Rocky Moun- 
tain Fur Company, American Fur Company, and Hudson's Bay 
Company alike. Ferris, more restless or more energetic, than 
most, would not stay “put” in a rendezvous of inactivity and thus 
records excursions up and down the Salmon, back into Montana, 
visiting various Indian tribes, trapper groups and observing the 
winter habitats of wild game, and incidentally killing a hundred 
buffalo in one valley in Northwestern Idaho, to while away the 
winter of 1831-32. 


A new Story is set forth at some length of the adventures and 
mishaps of John Gray and David Montgomery, who had gone to 
Utah’s Cache Valley in March, 1832, expecting to find Mr. Drips, 
on a canard of the Bannocks. Finding at the time traces only of 
Indians afoot, Gray and Montgomery returned northward im-~- 
peded by snow and plagued by dire hunger before Montgomery 
was killed and Gray wounded by the lucky savages. Gray evaded 
his pursuers on gaining the Portneuf, by loading himself on a 
raft of bulrushes and floating away to safety. 

While moving to Cache Valley, Montgomery's Pass was 
named by the Ferris trappers to memorize a comrade and identify 
the pass leading from Cache Valley to the Portneuf slope. 

Ferris and party established visiting relations with the Cache 
Valley hunters, of the American Fur Company who had wintered 
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at the south end of the Valley, under Henry Vanderburgh. Four 
of the Cache Valley trappers had been killed and four were miss- 
ing, Ferris learned on arriving March 20, 1832. Together the 
Vanderburgh-Ferris parties left Cache Valley in April, 1832, 
moving northward, up Bear River and thence eastward by way 
of Soda Springs to the Bear Lake region. Learning by advance 
courier, that Andrew Drips with forty-eight men” were advanc- 
ing, they promptly joined him at the mouth of the Muddy, not far 
below the subsequent site of Fort Bridger on Black’s Fork. The 
Vanderburgh-Ferris party promptly escorted the senior mountain 
partner up Ham’s Fork, over the mountains to the luxuriant mea- 
dows along Bear River at the mouth of Smith’s Fork (below 
the present Cokeville, Wyoming.) 


Drips had left Council Bluffs about the first of October, 1831, 


but it was a poor grass season on the plains, and because of weak- 
ened mounts, he had wintered below the Black Hills (in East- 
Central Wyoming.) 


It was Ferris’ happy lot to be sent from the Smith’s Fork 
Camp with three others on April 29, 1832, as he writes, “By way of 
the Little Lake (Bear Lake) forty-five miles to the head of Cache 
Valley (Hyrum, Utah) and thence thirty-five miles, by night, 
to Rush Creek, to raise a small cache of furs. This is a small 
stream (that flows into Bear River, on the south side) bordered 
by dense thickets, and at this time was not fordable.’™ 


A bear scare, which no boy would forget, and plenty of 
descriptive narrative, made good reading, while the boys are get- 


——— — 


UDrips also had with him his Oto Indian wife. She gave birth to a child, July 18, 1832, during 
a prolonged fight between the trappers and the Gros Ventre Indians at the terrible Battle of 
Pierre's Hole. 


Rush Creek: This is the present Summit Creek, at Smithfield. John C. Dowdle, a Mormon 
pioneer settler at Smithfield, in his Diary, says: 


“There was a small log pen made by a company of U. S. soldiers in 1833. (It is presumed 
they were either Walker's or Mathieu's band of Captain Bonneville’s men. JCA). The account 
of this can be found in Lewis & Clark's (sic) travels across the Rocky Mountains, vol. 1. We 
find these soldiers wintered at this place. The title of this place is found on the maps, marked 
Summit Creek, (now Smithfield), Cache County, Utah. These soldiers lost most of their mules 
during this winter, and were obliged to cache most of their lading. This they did, and thus came 
the name of Cache Valley. I met a German in Los Angeles, California, in 1864, (should be 
January, 1865. JCA), who claimed to be a member of that company. He gave me sufficient evi- 
dence to satisfy me that he was there; he gave me a full description of the place and the articles 
that were cached and the manner that it was done. Done as follows—a little way from the camp, 
about two or three miles he thought, in a northwest direction, in the bluff bank of the Cub River.” 
(Cub River flows through Franklin, Idaho, and empties into Bear River five miles northwest of 
Smithfield, Utah. JCA). 


“In going down this bluff, they had to make a dugway in order to get down with their teams, 
and in this dugway they dug a hole for the cache. ‘They made a box out of their wagon boxes 
that they were leaving, and placed in it the articles, consisting as near as I can remember, of the 
following articles: Several cannon, two or three sets of blacksmith tcols, several dozen picks and 
shovels, cro-bars, several ploughs, some whiskey, several muskets, powder and lead and a number 
of other articles. After covering the cache with some of their wagon boxes, timbers, etc., they 
drove over it with their teams, hiding all signs of anything being there. This is as I got it from 
him as near as possible. I only regret that I did not get the name of the man that told me of it 
ee ea wagon at specially made for use also as boats. He complained that 

e dry, mountain climate caused the wheels to fall apart. i indi 
rete cto ES nats Wea SEC: p This Dowdle report may indicate what 
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ting back through the head of Cache Valley* to the main camp 
at Smith’s Fork (below the present Cokevilie.) 

Again Ferris was drawn by the course of events into the 
mountain region for a year or two, managing to make several 
returns to Idaho and Wyoming. His Journal contains extended 
and often first-hand accounts of such episodes as the Battle of 
Pierre’s Hole, The Killing of Henry Vanderburgh, and a great 
deal about the movement and activities of the various trapper- 
bands and companies. 

Following Ferris’ enthusiastic adventure narrative, with its 
rapid-fire mention of so many names and places which have 
had but an uncertain place in history heretofore, it is difficult to 
remind ourselves that this present thesis concerns only his move- 
ments in Utah. 

Ferris’ description of such places as Jackson's Hole in 1830 
is revealing and his gossip of the trappers reads like a Sunday So- 
ciety Supplement of the Rocky Mountains. 

We are indebted to Ferris for example for a description of 
Fort Nonsense, or Fort Bonneville, an original Yellowstone Park 
description, and for the details of a dozen Indian battles, often 
with names of the trappers killed. Probably no other Journal con- 
tains so much early Indian and trapper history of Western Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Western Wyoming at any period. Geographic 
names are sowed over the map through the Ferris diary in a most 
enlightening manner and few other works are so elucidating on so 
many phases of Indian life and habits. 

Ferris also assits the historian by quoting the adventures of 
some other trappers at length—thus enriching the narrative far 
beyond its value to students of Utah history. 

Unfortunately, however, the serial appearance of Ferris’ day 

by day Journal in the far away Buffalo newspaper became rather 
monotonous and doubtless the writer himself sought to make some- 
thing else out of his own writings. Thus when the journal or diary 
returned the principal character to Utah again, the material was 
being published more in the nature of separate articles than a daily 
journal. 
. This material is none the less valuable as picturing the country 
and describing the inhabitants and wild life, but one wishes the 
writer could have stuck to the detailed diary so that the route of 
his ramblings in Utah could have been more easily and definitely 
followed. 

While in the neighborhood of Fort Bonneville (Daniel, Wyo- 
ming), in May, 1834, Ferris learned through the usual mountain 


18Head of Cache Valley, vicinity of Hyrum, The fact is obvious that the chief winter rendez- 
yous encampment in Cache Valley was usually in the south or upper end of the valley, though 
probably not always in the same spot. The site or region of the present town of Hyrum probably 
offers the most desirable combination of climate, exposure, shelter, forage, fuel and safety from 
Indians, though Ferris gives us definite facts of caches in Cache Valley being located at places 
remote from the supposedly usual rendezvous. 
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“grapevine’’ that Lucien Fontenelle and others were trapping in the 
‘“Eutaw’’ Country or Wasatch Mountain region. One of Fonte- 
nelle’s men, Chevalia (Chevalier) had been killed by Eutaw 
Indians in Utah. 

“On the twenty-fourth of August, 1834,” writes Ferris, ap- 
proaching the northern slope of the Uinta Mountains but still in 
what is now Wyoming, “two women arrived in our camp in a 
starving condition. One of them had an infant at her breast, and 
was the wife of Con-mar-ra-nap, a famous Eutaw chieftain; the 
other was a young married girl of the same nation. They were 
taken prisoners by a party of Snakes during the early part of 
the summer and were conducted to the village where they were 
condemned to die, but were saved by the timely interference of 
Capt. (J. R.) Walker, who humanely purchased their lives and 
sent them to overtake us as the surest means of getting to their 
own country in safety.” 

“On August 29, 1834,” he continues, “We passed southward 
over a rolling country covered with cedars; and halted on a small 
stream that discharges itself into Green River. The borders of 
this creek were covered with bushes laden with fruit which was 
now ripe (buffalo berries).”’ 

This last paragraph reads like the Uinta Basin in northeastern 
Utah, south of the Uinta Mountains; but without further details, 
we can only infer from the context and the character of the country 
described, that he was on Brush or Ashley Creek. 

Obviously however, the hitch-hiking Indian women made a 
good pick-up, for in five days, Ferris was in the vicinity of Thistle, 
or Indianola (using similar methods of designing Ferris’ where- 
abouts, in the absence of specific data in his Journal). How he got 
around Fort Robidoux without mentioning it, is left to the gods 
—and possibly to the readers of the original script, who complained 
that the Journal was losing its interest. 


“On the third of September, 1834,” Ferris says, “being within 
the Territory of Mexico, three of the wild natives of this region 
ventured into our camp. They were stark naked and betrayed al- 
most a total want of intellect, which was perhaps the result of 
extreme wretchedness and misery to which they are continually 
exposed from infancy until death. They spoke a tongue perfectly 
unintelligible to us, and evidently not well comprehended by each 
other; neither could they understand any of those expressive signs 
and gestures by which other Indians convey their ideas with per- 
fect success. Severe hunger, however, instinctively helped them 
to make us understand that they wanted something to eat, which 
indeed was all they could communicate. We gave them the car- 
casses of two beavers, together with the head and feet of a dog, 
which they warmed a few moments over the fire and devoured with 
wolfish avidity. A Nezperce in our party regarded them attentively 
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until they had finished their repast, when he arose and with evident 
marks of astonishment on his countenance, exclaimed, “Why my 
horse has got more sense than those Indians.” 


“September 4, 1834, four Indians calling themselves ‘‘Sann- 
pitch” came into camp“ bringing to my surprise, several deer skins. 
I say to my surprise’ says Ferris, “because from the hasty opinion 
I had formed yesterday, I imagined deer to be the more intelligent 
animal of the two, and should have expected them with skins of 
the Sann-pitch, marching up to trade, almost as soon. However, 
in justice to the superiority of the latter, skins they brought, and 
made us understand by simply pointing to the skins and then to- 
ward our horses, that they wanted one of them. We finally in- 
formed them that our horses could not be disposed of for deer 
skins. They manifested a great deal of disappointment and finally 
offered them for provisions, but were equally unsuccessful. These 
are by far the most miserable human beings we have ever seen. 
The barrenness of their country, and scarcity of game, compel them 
to live by separate families, either in the mountains or in the plains. 
In the latter, they usually select the most barren places to encamp 
where there is apparently nothing but sand and wormwood or sage. 
Here the women and children are employed in gathering grass- 
hoppers, crickets, ants, and various other species of insects which 
are carefully preserved for food, together with roots and grass-seed. 
From the mountains they bring the nuts which are found in the 
cones of the pine, acorns from the dwarf oaks, as well as the 
different kinds of berries and the inner bark of the pine, which 
has a sweet acid taste, not unlike lemon syrup. In the meantime the 
men are actively employed in hunting small animals such as prairie 
dogs, squirrels and field mice, and larger animals or birds, which 
fortune sometimes places within the reach of their arrows. They 
likewise take fish, with simple instruments of their own invention, 
which will be hereafter described.” 


“The Sann-Pitch are generally quite naked, though in some 
instances, a small piece of skin is fastened before them. The women 
all wear a piece of skin, reaching from the middle to the knees, and 
instances are not uncommon, where they possess a complete leather 
skirt, but no other article of dress. They are extremely shy and 
approached us with evident fear and caution. If in the plains, 
they conceal themselves from our approach, by crawling into the 
sage or into gullies, but if discovered in the open prairie, where 
flight would be useless, they throw themselves flat upon the ground 
in hopes of being mistaken for a rock or other unusual appear- 
ance, which practice generally succeeds if they were not discovered 
before putting it into effect.” 


—_—— 


14The camp on September 4, 1834 was probably above the present Sanpitch River (called 
Deep Water River by Ferris), not far from the present Mount Pleasant or Ephraim, Utah. 
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“On the eighth (of September, 1834),“ I set out with others 
to procure salt, at a place discovered by our hunters yesterday. 
We passed three miles down the river, and found the salt in a 
slough on the west side of it. It was found on the surface of a 
black stinking mire, fifty or sixty paces in circuit; the upper strata 
was fine, and white as snow, to the depth of two inches; beneath 
which, was a layer of beautiful chrystals to the depth of five or six 
inches, that rested on the surface of the mire. We slowly sank 
into the latter to our knees, whilst scooping up the salt, and then 
changed places, for we could scarcely extricate ourselves at that 
deptk; and concluded that if we should remain long enough in the 
same spot, we would at length disappear entirely. This opinion 
was corroborated by thrusting down a stick four feet in length, 
without meeting any resistance, more than at the surface. | gath- 
ered about a half bushel in a few minutes, and returned with my 
compenions, who were equally fortunate, to camp. 

“I observed during our stay on the Sararah,” that the Indians 


es er 


September 8, 1834. During the few intervening days, the Ferris party clearly had traveled 
southward across the Sanpete (Sanpitch) and Sevier Valleys—the present Sanpete and Sevier 
Counties of Central Utah—to the vicinity of the present Richfield, turning thence northward and 
going along the west side of the Sevier River, which Ferris calls the Savarah. The salt beds on 
the marsh land were found in the neighborhood of the present Salina or Redmond, the only region 
along the Sevier River marked by salt in such quantities, both above and below the ground surface. 
Extensive rock salt mines are operated hereabouts. 

6Sararah (Savarah) is the Sevier River and Lake in Central Utah. F. S. Dellenbaugh, in his 
“Fremont and '49,"' page 256, suggests it might have been named for John Sevier, an American 
statesman, though Sevier had not figured in western affairs. 

Father Escalante in 1776 called the stream Santa Isabel (‘The Catholic Church in Utah," by 
W. R. Harris), the name probably being of his own selection. But the Spanish explorer, Maurico 
Arze, journeyed in 1813 from Abiquiu ‘‘to Rio Sebero,’’ which according to his journal was none 
other than the present Sevier River. Antonio Armijo, and 60 followers reached ‘‘Rio severo’’ 
December 20, 1829. 

Phelps, Ensigns and Thayer's Pictorial Map of The United States, dated 1847 but printed 
early in that year, if not late in 1846, shows ‘‘Sevier River” and ‘Sevier Lake."’ 

Map of California, New Mexico and Utah, 1853, calls it Nicollet River and Lake, while the 
John R. Bartlett map about the same time calls it “Sevier or Nicollet." 

Fremont’s map in his ‘‘Memoirs"’ calls it Sevier, though Nicollet was the early associate and 
esteemed friend of Fremont. 

The pronunciation of ‘‘Sebero’’ and ‘‘Sayarah"’ in Spanish are similar. The meaning is prac- 
tically the same as the English ‘‘Severe.'’ The name was doubtless originally applied to the River 
to describe some traveler's ‘‘severe’’ experience, possibly Mauricio Arze’s, since his is the earliest 
known use of the word. 


miles from the mouth of the Colorado, and a short distance north of that stream, a river arises, 
which, on account of its rough character, the Mexican Spaniards have named Rio Severe—Severe 
River. Its source is among a small cluster of mountains, (Cedar Breaks region, above Hatch. JCA), 
where it presents the usual beautiful phenomena of rivulets gathering from different quarters— 
uniting—increasing—tumbling and roaring, till it reaches the plain, (Panguitch and Circleville 
region. JCA) when it sinks into chasms or kenyons, (Circle and Marysvale Canyons. JCA) of 


about, eighty miles, where it loses itself in the sand. (Sevier Desert and Lake. JCA 

This river was explored by an American trapper, several years ago, under the following cir- 
cumstances. He had been hunting beaver for some time among the mountains in which the river 
rises, (Good beaver country above the present Hatch. JCA) with considerable success, and with- 
out seeing any Indians to disturb his lonely tranquility. One night, however, when the season 
was far advanced, a party of the Arapahoes, which had been watching his movements unseen by 
him, stole all his traps. Thus situated, without the means of continuing his hunt, and being two 


canoe and descend the Rio Severe, in the hope that it might bear him down to i 

California. (He was about 200 miles from Antoine Rovidew: Fort Winteyon| Caves a 
He, therefore, addressed himself to this task with great perseverance, completed his bark, and 

launched himself upon the angry stream, with life pledged to his undertaking, and that daring ex- 

pectation so peculiar to the ‘‘mountain men,’ to light his way among the dark and brawling caverns 

through which his frail and perilous craft was to bear him. Seven days he passed in floating 
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had two kinds of arrows in their quivers, one of which was made 
of a single hard stick, feathered and pointed with transparent flint, 
artfully broken to a proper shape, and firmly fastened to the end 
or the arrow with sinews and glue. The others were made of a hol- 
low weed, having six or eight inches of hard wood nicely inserted, 
and firmly glued into it, to the end of which the stone point is fas- 
tened, and is poisoned with venom from the fangs of the rattle- 
snake. Hence the slightest wound from them is certain death. These 
arrows may be known at sight, by the natural joints of the cane; 
and the artificial one, where the wood part is inserted. They are 
not solely used in battle, as some have asserted: but are equally 
advantageous in hunting, for the slightest wound causes the animal 
to droop, and a few moments places it within the power of the 
hunter. The flesh of animals thus poisoned, is harmless in the 
stomach.” 

The September-October period is usually one of pleasant 
weather in Central Utah and the party enjoyed themselves for some 
time in these genial valleys. The natives encountered however, 
were not very happy or opulent. Finally moving northward from 
the Sevier, Ferris reached the divide between the present Nephi 
and Santaquin, Utah, on October 19, 1834. They encamped pre- 
sumably on the Santaquin, “‘a small stream that flows into Eutaw 


Lake.” 


“During our march we encountered a feeble old Indian, whose 


down this stream. Most of its course (Not quite that much! Probably one-fifth is boxed or has high 
mountains along it! JCA) he found walled-in by lofty perpendicular cliffs, rising several hundred 
feet high, dark and shining, and making palpable his imprisonment within the barriers of endless 
solitude. At intervals he found cataracts. (The greatest was at the present Sevier Bridge Dam. 
JCA) down which he passed his boat by means of lines, and then with great labor and hazard, 
clambered up and down the precipices till he reached the waters below. On these rapids the water 
was from two to three feet deep, and a hundred yards in width. In the placid sections, the stream 
was often thirty and forty feet in depth, and so transparent, that the pebbly bottom and the fish 
swimming near it, were seen, when the sun shone, as distinctly as the like appear in the supposed 
peerless waters of Lake George. 

“As this man drew near the close of his fifth day’s journeying, the chasms began to disappear, 
and the country to open into rolling and drifting plains of sand, interspersed with tracts of dark- 
colored hard-pan. About the middle of the seventh day, he came to the sands in which the river 
was swallowed up, (Beyond the present Deseret. JCA) and hauling his shattered boat on shore, 
explored the country northwest, for the reappearance of the stream. But to no purpose. A leafless 
dry desert spread away in all directions, destitute of every indication of animal life, breathless 
and noiseless, a great Edom, in which every vital function was suspended, and where the drifting 
sands and the hot howling winds warned him that he must perish if he persisted. (The Sand 
Dunes of northeastern Millard County are among the most extensive west of the Atlantic Sea- 
board. JCA). 

“He therefore left his faithful old boat and made his way back to the mountains, where he lost 
his traps, and thence traveled to Robidoux’s fort, on the upper waters of the San Juan. (sic) (So 
far as known Robidoux had posts only on the Uncompahgre and the Uinta rivers. JCA). He 
subsisted on snails and lizards during his journey; and when he arrived, was reduced to a skeleton, 
with barely strength enough to creep into that solitary fortress. It is needless to add that he was 
most kindly received by the hospitable owner, for who does not know that from the Arctic seas to 
the southernmost limit of the fur-traders’ habitations, the wayworn stranger finds a home and a 
brother at any of their posts? These iron men of the wilderness, like those who combat the waves 
and the winds of the seas, never fail to feel a bond of holy brotherhood for those who have met 
and overcome the same difficulties. 

“The old trapper is forgotten; but his exploration of Rio Severe with all its attendant dangers, 
undertaken and accomplished alone, far in the deserts, hundreds of miles from the voice of civil- 
ized man, in a frail canoe, liable to be swallowed up by the torrent, yet daring to float onward 
down a stream of cataracts, whose existence became known to him only as he approached their 
brink and heard their roar, was a noble deed of perseverance and courage, which will ever be re- 
membered by those who shall be interested in the history of that wild part of our continent." 
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age and infirmities, if they could not have insured him respect, 
ought at least to have shielded him from harm. Innocent and in- 
offensive, this miserable old man—destitute of the means of offense, 
and engaged in the harmless occupation of gathering roots, his only 
apparent means of subsistence, which he deposited in a willow 
basket on his back—was overtaken by one of our heartless com- 
rades, who, having had a valuable horse stolen on the seventeenth, 
in a most unfeeling manner, inflicted a severe blow upon his head, 
with kis gun. For once the fortitude of the Indian yielding to the 
frailty of nature, he gave utterance to a scream of agony, which 
was distinctly heard by all of us, though for in advance of them. 
I galloped back as soon as possible, and saw him covered with 
blood, while a few paces distant stood the hunter in the act of 
loading his gun, with the avowed intention of taking his life. 
I easily persuaded him, however, to leave the Indian without 
further molestation, and he accordingly proceeded with me to the 
company, heartily ashamed of his brutal conduct. Similar instances 
I am happy to say, are of rare occurrence.” 

If Ferris wrote any more about his stay in the present fertile, 
populous and beautiful Utah Valley, his publisher lifted it, or he 
himself left it out of the manuscript he turned in for publication. 
Likewise the report of his trip eastward from Utah Lake to Green 
River, in the Uinta Basin. Indeed a paragraph about injuring an 
old Indian (near Utah Lake) is followed close-up with the fol- 
lowing description of the ““Chanion of White River’ which is 
located to the eastward from the present Ouray, Utah. 

Of this ‘““Chanion” Ferris says, “On the 29th (October, 1834) 
we entered a narrow passage between two formidable walls of 
cut rocks, called by the hunters the Chanion of White River, which 
rose, perhaps from one to two hundred feet in perpendicular height, 
and sixty or eighty yards asunder. This narrow space is chiefly 
occupied by the river, winding from one side to the other, as if en- 
raged, at being thus confined. The walls are seldom accessible, 
and are surmounted in some places, by singular peaks of weather- 
worn sand stone, resembling, when beheld at a distance, domes, 
turrets, steeples, and towers, so strikingly that a single glance is 
sufficient to excite in the mind of the spectator, the idea of a flour- 
ishing village, and the vicinity of a civilized country. But, alas! a 
nearer and more careful view, dispels the pleasing illusion, changes 
those spires to solitary desolation, and turns the lovely creations 
of imagination, to naked cliffs and sandy deserts, far, far from the 
Epa presence of home, and the affectionate relations of social 
ife. 

It is obvious from the text that the party went from the 
“Chanion of White River’ to a more permanent camp—but the 
Journal does not definitely say where. Most probably however, 
it was at the junction of the White River with the Green River, 
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on the flat, wooded point of dry land north of the White and east 
of the Green, the site of a well known Fort, usually called Fort 
Carson, because Kit Carson wintered there 1833-34" while Ferris 
was in Montana. 

At this camp says Ferris, “on the first of November (1834) 
we were joined by twenty families of Eutaw Indians, who were 
returning from Buffalo* having loaded their horses with dried 
meat. ‘hey had several stolen, whilst they were engaged in pre- 
paring their meat, for transportation, which induced them to re- 
treat expeditiously, fearing an attack from their enemies, the 
Snakes. This was effected with so much rapidity, that they packed 
their horses unskilfully, and nearly ruined them; for in consequence 
of such neglect, many of them had their backs completely skinned.”’ 

“A party of Indians also came in from the southward on the 
fourth, and we immediately opened a brisk trade with them for 
furs, deer skins, etc. The principal chief is a hardy warrior, about 
forty years of age; evidently superior both in a mental and phys- 
ical point of view, to any of his followers, His hair, which is of 
uncommon length, he wears coiled up in a knot on his forehead, 
secured by a thong; but differs from his tribe in no other par- 
ticular, either of dress or ornament, The expression of his coun- 
tenance is mild and thoughtful, and rather pleasing than other- 
wise. His keen wandering eye bespeaks intelligence, and his 
demeanor is dignified and impressive. He is reputed the bravest 
man of his nation; and has won, on the sanguinary field, more 
trophies, than any of his warriors. He is known to the hunters by 
the name La Toque, which he has received from our French com- 


—— — — 


1“Kit Carson’s Own Story of His Life,’’ on page 30, says Captain Stephen Louis Lee, a 
prominent fur trader of Taos, with a caravan of Indian goods, engaged Carson as guide and hired 
hand in October, 1833. 

“We followed the Spanish Trail that leads to California till we struck White River,’’ says 
Carson, ‘‘Took down White River till we struck Green River, crossed Green to the Wintey 
(Uintah), one of its tributaries. There we found Mr. Robidoux. He had a party of some twenty 
men that were trapping and trading. The snow was now commencing to fall, and we concluded 
to go into winter quarters. We found a place that answered every purpose on the mouth of the 
Wintey (now called Duchesne at that point). We passed a very pleasant winter, * * * * * 
There was a Utah (Indian) village close by. * * * * * Some trappers came to our camp and 
informed us that Fitzpatrick and Bridger were on the Snake River. In March, 1834, we struck 
out for the purpose of finding their camp." 

Moving into the Wyoming region, they attended the trading rendezvous that season on Ham's 
Fork, Wyoming. Lee sold his furs to Fitzpatrick and returned south, while Carson went north, 
wintering, 1834-5, in Montana. There is reason to assume that Ferris’s reference-to ‘‘trappers from 
Taos’’ who had occupied one of the log huts, meant none other than Lee and some companions, or 
some of Lee’s party—the original builders of the log huts! (See text near footnote 19.) 

“Fort Carson’’ has been “‘reconstructed"’ in description only, in the Proceedings, Utah cademy of 
Sciences, 1934, page 57, by Albert B. Reagan. (Ham's Fork, Wyoming." Second paragraph above, 
The Chronicles of George C. Yount in the Quarterly of the California Historical Society, San 
Francisco, April, 1923, says that William Wolfskill's party fitted out in New Mexico in the fall 
of 1830, and included Francis Z. Branch, Lewis T. Burton, Samuel Shields, Zacharias Ham, Juan 
Lobar, Francois le Fourri, Baptiste St. Germain, Bautista Guerra and Cooper. Also the Annual 
Publication of the Historical Society of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1902, in an article by 
H. D. Barrows on William Wolfskill, says that Ham died soon after arriving in the West. There 
can be no harm in conjecturing that Zacharias Ham came to the end of the mountain trapper’s trail 
somewhere in the vicinity of Ham's Fork, Wyoming, for he is the only trapper known, named Ham. 
But there is no definitely known reason for naming the stream Ham's Fork, a name designated by 


the trappers in the early trapper era.) 


18Buffalo then ranged plentifully over the Red Desert of Wyoming and thence southward into 
what is now northwestern Colorado and the smoother lands in northeastern Utah. 
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rades, probably because his hair has some resemblance to a cap. 
His followers do not steal, but are continually loitering about our 
encampment, curiously examining everything they see, and never 
fail to ask for everything examined; hence they are even more 
intolerable, than some of their less honest neighbors.” 


Again either Ferris or his printer deletes or condenses beyond 
all recognition, much travel narrative and brings the reader into 
another scene in another region, without the ceremony of move- 
ment. This time, it appears from the context, they had, for some 
reason, probably seeking pasturage for their mounts, gone over to 
the present White Rocks-Altonah bench lands, seldom deeply 
snow-covered and usually well grassed. 


To make such a journey, they would have surely gone by 
way of Fort Wintey or Robidoux (White Rocks); but no conclu- 
sive reference to it gets into print. Presuming they were on Lake 
Fork River, and well up on the bench land, on November 10, 1834, 
‘““we were alarmed in the morning by the cry of ‘robbers,’ and im~ 
mediately sallied out to collect our horses—twenty of which be- 
longing to the Indians were missing. We always fastened ours in 
camp at night, whilst the Indians frequently permitted theirs to 
run loose, and were consequently the sufferers. Unfortunately, one 
of our men had discovered traces of Indians, some distance below 
our encampment last night; but neglected to inform the chief, and 
thereby put him on his guard. The consequence of this neglect 
on our part, was a universal belief among the Indians that the 
robbers were Snakes, with whom, they knew we were friendly, and 
that we had seen and given them the requisite information, to the 
accomplishment of their design. No arguments of ours could 
prevail against this opinion.” 


“They doubted not, that we had formed an alliance with their 
enemies, to effect their destruction. Fully pursuaded of this, the 
chief instructed the women to saddle their horses, and be ready to 
fly into the mountains, should his fears be confirmed; whilst himself 
and many of his boldest followers, set out in pursuit of the robbers. 
Several of our men, who wished to prove their suspicions ground- 
less, accompanied them; but returned in the evening with some of 
the Indians, having continued the chase to Bear River, thirty miles 
to the northward; where the course taken by the robbers proved 
them to be Arrappahoes, with whom we were at war as well as the 
Eutaws. This fact immediately restored confidence between us, 
and our men having no other object in view, returned to camp; but 
twenty of the Indians still followed on.” 


“On the seventeenth, some of the Indians returned from 
hunting, with a razor, shaving box, two shirts, and a blanket, 
which they found near a small stream. They had lain exposed 
to the weather for months. But of their being found here, there 
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were no marks on either of these articles, by which the mystery 
could be unraveled.” 


To make this available story fit, we must now accompany the 
trappers and Indians back to camp (Fort Kit Carson), on the east 
bank of Green River, just above the White, where Ferris writes 
“On the twenty-third, Conmarrowap, a celebrated Chief, with his 
wife, and ten warriors, came into camp. This noted personage 
is a Eutaw by birth, but forsook his own people and joined the 
Py-Euts, after he became a man, and by his prowess and bravery, 
acquired such an ascendency over the tribe of his adoption, as to 
become their principal chief. He had rendered himself an object 
of terror to them, by an atrocious custom of taking their lives, for 
the most trivial offences. He is the subject of conversation every- 
where among the Eutaws, by whom he is universally detested; 
all agreeing, that he deserves death, but none can be found daring 
enough to attempt its accomplishment. He is the only Indian in 
the country, who ever dared to chastise a white man, in his own 
camp; and had not the partisans of the hunter interfered, his soul 
at that time would have taken its flight to eternity; for the high 
spirited trapper could not brook from the haughty Chieftain, an 
insult, that would have awakened a spirit of vengeance in the breast 
of the meanest Indian, and immediately leveled his rifle at the 
heart of his intended victim, who, perhaps for the first time in his 
life, betrayed emotions of fear. However, the comrades of the 
justly exasperated hunter, dashed his gun aside, and prevented the 
execution of a deed which would certainly have been avenged by 
the Indians; though the poor trapper shed tears of regret for the 
loss of an opportunity of appeasing his wounded honor, and at 
the same time punishing a savage tyrant. This evil genius once 
fell in with a party of trappers, some of whom are now present, 
and bored his fingers in their ears, to make them more readily 
comprehend him; but I doubt whether this treatment rendered their 
understanding more susceptible to the Eut-gibberage afterward. 
I heard one of these Indians seriously ask a hunter, with whom 
he was conversing, to allow him to spit in his ear, assuring him 
that if he would permit it, he must inevitably understand the Eut 
language thence forward; but he seemed more inclined to laugh 
at the folly of the proposition than to submit to the mode of in- 
struction.” 


“Conmarrowap’s wife and her companion, after leaving us 
last summer, fell in with the relations of the latter, who unhesitat- 
ingly killed and devoured the horse we had given to the former. 
Leaving the inhospitable relations of her companion, she proceeded 
on, and reached her husband some days later. He had been sick 
during several weeks, and for some time was considered past 
recovery; but survived, and as soon as sufficient strength returned, 
set out to visit those who had robbed his wife. An altercation 
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ensued, which resulted in the death of the man who was at the 
head of the family that had injured him, though not until he had 
received a slight wound from an arrow himself. He lost all his 
horses last summer, when his wife was taken prisoner, yet he now 
had ten of the finest we have ever seen among the Indians. He 
says they were presented to him by the passing traders from Taos 
to California; but it is much more probable that he took them by 
force, as he has already done to our knowledge in many instances. 
All the hunting parties from Taos look upon his as a terrible fellow, 
and submit to his insults, which they dare not resent; although I 
have seen one or two individuals, who have sworn to take his life, 
the first opportunity that occurs, when they may not endanger 
themselves. During our stay on this river, one of the log huts was 
occupied by those trappers from Taos, who joined us last fall. 
They brought with them from the sources of the Eurata,” the flesh 
of several fine deer, which was piled upon some branches, in a 
corner of the room. Conmarrowap’s wife entered the house one 
day and asked for some meat; but as the men did not immediately 
attend to her request, she departed without any; in a few moments 
Conmarrowap himself hastily entered, and without speaking ap- 
plied his herculean strength to tossing the meat to and fro, until 
he found the best deer in the lot, which he shouldered and with it 
disappeared; whilst those men sat in mute astonishment, nor dared 
to cast a glance of dissatisfaction towards him; though he was 
armed with nothing but a frown, from which they shrunk back with 
awe, having before felt the consequences of his displeasure. There 
is nothing uncommon in the appearance of this Indian, save a stern 
and determined look; he is now slender, of a middle stature, and 
has a dark, keen and restless eye; but before his sickness, was quite 
corpulent, a rare circumstance among Indians. There is less in his 
dress and manner, to distinguish him from his fellows, on ordinary 
occasions. He appears to be about forty years of age.” 


Again in order to make the word picture fit the scenery, we 
must move from the White (Fort Carson), this time probably 
because the owner took possession of his log house and there was 
not enough forage for all—to the mouth of Ashley Gorge, above 
Dry Fork Junction, six or eight miles north of the present Vernal. 


“The season having become far advanced, we pitched quarters 
in a large grove of aspen trees, at the brink of an excellent spring 
that supplied us with the purest water, and resolved to pass the 
winter here. Our hunters made daily excursions in the mountains, 
by which we were half surrounded, and always returned with the 
flesh of several black-tail deer; an animal almost as numerous as 
the pines and cedars among which they were found. They fre- 
guently killed seven or eight individually in the course of a day; 


es me 


1°Eurata—doubtless Uinta, or Wintey, above Fort Robidoux. 
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and consequently our encampment, or at least the trees within it, 
were soon decorated with several thousand pounds of venison. 
We passed the time by visiting, feasting, and chatting with each 
other or by hunting occasionally, for exercise and amusement, 


“Our camp presented eight leathern lodges, and two constructed 
of poles covered with cane grass, which grows in dense patches to 
the height of eight or ten feet, along the river. They were all com- 
pletely sheltered from the wind by the surrounding trees. Within, 
the bottoms were covered with reeds, upon which our blankets 
and robes were spread, leaving a small place in the center for our 
fire. Our baggage was placed around at the bottom of the lodge, 
on the inside, to exclude the cold from beneath it, and each one 
of the inmates had his own particular place assigned him. One 
who has never lived in a lodge, would scarcely think it possible 
for seven or eight persons to pass a long winter agreeably, in a 
circular room, ten feet in diameter, having a considerable portion 
of it occupied by the fire in the center; but could they see us seated 
around the fire, cross legged like Turks, upon our beds, each one 
employed in cleaning guns, repairing moccasins, smoking and 
lolling at ease on our elbows, without interfering with each other, 
they would exclaim, indeed they are as comfortable as they could 
wish to be! which is the case in reality. I moved from a lodge into 
a comfortable log house, but again returned to the lodge, which 
I found much more pleasant than the other. These convenient 
and portable dwellings, are partially transparent, and when closed 
at the wings above, which answer the double purpose of windows 
and chimneys, still admit sufficient light, to read the smallest print 
without inconvenience. At night a good fire of dry aspen wood, 
which burns clear without smoke, affording a brilliant light, obviates 
the necessity of using candles. 


“Our little village numbers twenty-two men, nine women and 
twenty children; and a different language is spoken in every lodge, 
the women being of different nations, and the children invariably 
learn their mother’s tongue before any other. There were ten 
distinct dialects spoken in our camp, each of which was the native 
idiom of one or more of us, though French was the language pre- 
dominant among the men, and Flat-head among the women; yet 
there were both males and females, who understood neither. One 
would imagine that where such a multiplicity of tongues are spoken, 
a confusion, little short of that of Babel, would ensue. However, 
it is not the case. Men who find it difficult to convey their ideas 
to each other, through ignorance of their opposing dialect, readily 
make themselves understood by avoiding difficult or abstract ex- 
pressions, and accompanying their simple speech with explanatory 
gestures.” 


Ferris writes, ““On the thirtieth of March (1835) we entered 
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the chanion of a deep creek” and attempted to pass through one of 
the most frightful chasms, perhaps, in existence. On either side 
of the narrow space, at the bottom, which was thirty paces in 
width, huge perpendicular walls arose, to the apparent height of a 
thousand feet, and were surmounted by large pines, which appeared 
but as twigs from the abyss beneath. We had not penetrated far 
beyond the entrance to this murky cave, whose gloomy vaults have 
probably never been explored by mortal footsteps; and whose 
recesses are veiled in a shrowd of everlasting night, when we found 
it impossible to proceed farther with our horses, in consequence 
of innumerable obstacles by which the passage was obstructed. 
Dismounting, I forced my way some distance over banks of snow, 
that entirely bridged the stream—huge fragments of immense 
rocks, which had been precipitated from the summit of the walls, 
and crumpled to pieces on the stony pavement below—lofty 
pines that had been torn up by descending avalanches, which 
accumulate on the steep side of the mountain, until even the 
gigantic trees can no longer sustain the super-incumbent pressure 
of the mighty mass, that gliding down resistlessly sweeps all 
before it, over the eternal cliffs, and thundering thence with ac- 
celerated fury, mingles in one chaotic heap of shapeless ruins 
below. Deterred from advancing further by the sublime terror 
of the surrounding scene, and the absolute impossibility of accom- 
plishing my design, I stood for a few moments in mute astonish- 
ment and wonder—profusely showered by the ever-dropping spray 
from elevated regions of perpetual snow—beside a stream, whose 
foaming current has for ages dashed impetuously along its rock- 
bound channel—gazing in awe upon the dangers that had already 
stripped of branches a few lonely monarchs of the soil, that towered 
in solitary grandeur here and there, and seemed to mourn the dis- 
mal desolation scattered around and still threatened destruction. 
Turning my eyes aloft, the view was menacing indeed. Over- 
hanging trees and rocks, and banks of snow, were poising on the 
verge of this dire descent, and on the very point of tumbling off; 
perhaps imagination or dismay made them appear to tremble, but 
so they did. Shivering with dread, I turned from a place, so preg- 
nant with dangers, and hastening forward, heard, as I returned, 
the deafening sound of timber, stones and snow, hurled down the 
giddy heights from crag to crag, into the gulf below. Rejoining 
my companions who had heard appalled those tremendous con- 
cussions. We gladly abandoned a spot so dreary, and proceeding 
to the plain halted on a portion of the prairie, that was covered 
with dry sticks; having been the camping ground of a party of 
Indians, a year or two since.” 


This was the beginning of the end of Ferris’ mission in the 


0"*Chanion of a deep creek,’’ was Ashley Gorge, or the C 
stream debouches from the Uintas. x : Piarcibee er CSO 
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Western Mountains. He wended his way northward over the 
Uinta Mountains, not directly, but northwesterly, by way of the 
Bear River headwaters, and thence far into the Snake River region, 
the Northwest Country generally for a last lingering survey. He 
turns thence eastward through the South Pass, down the Sweet- 
water, the Platte and the Missouri to St. Louis, little dreaming 
at the time, that those six years in the mountains would become 
the outstanding period of his life, upon which he would be reflect- 
ing till his dying day, which was February 8, 1873, on a Texas 
Farm, near Dallas. 

Numerous essays of historic importance cover such subjects 
as Western Indian Tribes, Indian Culture, customs, religion, mi- 
grations, artifacts, habits, achievements, sports, and languages 
and especially fur trappers, and wild game. Among the 
historical episodes originally reported alone by Ferris, but co- 
incidently supported by other evidence, and accepted by his- 
torians generally, is the following, usually, but mistakenly, pre- 
sumed to have occurred near the present site of Provo, Utah. 

However, for the first time, through the publication of the 
original Ferris material, we find that the “Proveau Fork” on which 
this fight occurred, is none other than the present Jordan, drain- 
ing Utah Lake into Great Salt Lake and passing through the 
western limits of Salt Lake City. 

The lower part of the Jordan (Proveau Fork) is through 
swampy, inhospitable lands near Great Salt Lake, though most 
of the rest of the stream’s course offers plenty of good ground, 
grass, and timber for encampment. A popular place for gathering 
was at the head of the stream where it leaves Utah Lake, three or 
four miles west of Lehi, and fifteen miles from the outlet of the 
present Provo River near the present Provo City. 

Here the shore of the lake and banks of the stream are shown 
by artifacts found, to have been extensively used by Indians, 
ancient and pre-historic, for fishing and fraternizing. The next 
most likely place, a place extensively and frequently used, was 
within the corporate limits of Salt Lake City, near the airport road 
bridge over the Jordan. It was a well known and largely used 
ford or crossing utilized by the Indians in the remote past as well 
as by the trappers and explorers in pre-settlement days. 

But to the Ferris story—‘‘The Snake Indians are termed in 
their own dialect, Sho-sho-ne. They are brave, robust, active and 
shrewd, but suspicious, treacherous, jealous and malicious. Like 
the Crows, war parties frequently go out to plunder, and some- 
times kill and rob the trappers if they think it will not be discov- 
ered. ‘They are utterly faithless even to each other.” 

“There is one evil genius among them, called the ‘Bad Gocha,’ 
(mauvais gauche—bad left-handed one) who fell in with a party 
of trappers, led by a well known mountaineer, Mr. E. Proveau, on 
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a stream flowing into the Big Lake” that now bears his name, 
several years since. He invited the whites to smoke the calumet of 
peace with him, but insisted that it was contrary to his medicine to 
have any metallic near while smoking. Proveau, knowing the 
superstitious whims of the Indians, did not hesitate to set aside 
his guns, and allow his men to follow his example; they then 
formed a circle by sitting indiscriminately in a ring, and com-~- 
menced the ceremony; during which, at a preconcerted signal, the 
Indians fell upon them, and commenced the work of slaughter with 
their knives, which they had concealed under their robes and 
blankets. Proveau, a very athletic man, with difficulty extricated 
himself from them, and with three or four others, alike fortunate, 
succeeded in making his escape; the remainder of the party of 
fifteen were all massacred. Notwithstanding this infernal act, its 
savage author has been several times in the camp of the whites; 
but his face not being recognized, he has thus far escaped the death 
his treacherous murder so richly merits. As the whites are 
determined, however, to revenge their murdered comrades, the 
first opportunity, there is little doubt that his forfeit life will, 
sooner or later, pay the penalty of his crimes to injured justice. 
During the life of that white man’s friend, the Horned Chief, 
Gocha was seldom if ever seen with the Snake village, but was 


heard of frequently, with a small band of followers, prowling about 
the Big Lake.” 


A corroborating story of this fight appeared in the Missouri 
Intelligencer, June 25, 1825. Other circumstances point to the 
occurrence being in the early spring of 1825. Ferris says it oc- 
curred on the river, but does not mention the lake which he must 
have done had it been on Utah Lake or the head of the Jordan 
River. Thus in view of Provost's wintering in 1824-25 at the site 
of Ogden, we are inclined to place the fight where the Utah State 
Fair Grounds are today, at the old Indian ford crossing the Jordan 
and within the corporate limits of Salt Lake City. 


“The principal chief of the Snakes is called the ‘Iron Wrist- 
band’ a deceitful fellow, who pretends to be a great friend of the 
whites, and promises to punish his followers for killing them or 
stealing their horses. The ‘Little Chief,’ a brave young warrior, 
is the most noble and honorable character among them. 

“Notwithstanding the bad qualities of these Indians, their 
country is rich in game, and the whites have thought proper to 
overlook many serious offences, rather than expose small trapping 
parties to the vindictive attacks that would characterize an open 
war. 


“Big Lake, meaning of course, the Great Salt Lake. Ferris implies the Shoshones (S 
were occupants of the Great Salt Lake Valley much of the time, gapeciaiie as peeatih ena 
Brigham City region. Being at war with the Eutaws to the southeast, the Salt Lake City region, as 
found by the Mormon Pioneers in 1847, was a sort of neutral or no-man’s-land. : 
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adept in the art of stealing as the Crows, they are nevertheless 
tolerably expert. I saw one of them steal a knife without stooping 
from his upright position, or in the least changing countenance. 
He was barefooted, and contrived to get the handle of the instru- 
ment between his toes, and then drew his foot up under his robe, 
where a hand was ready to receive the booty.” 


p Uhere is one Snake who has distinguished himself in battle, 
called ‘Cut Nose,’ from a wound he received in the facial ex- 
tremity, from the Blackfeet, who has joined the whites, lives with 
and dresses like them. Heisan excellent hunter, and has frequent- 
ly rendered them important services.” 

“The females are generally chaste, the men extremely jealous, 
I have heard of but one instance of adultery among them, which 
was punished by the enraged husband by the death of the female 
and her seducer, the latter of whom was murdered, and then placed 
upright on a high cliff, in a valley on Horn’s Fork, as a warning 
to all, and a fearful monument of an injured husband's revenge.” 

“Of the Snakes on the plains, there are probably about four 
hundred lodges, six hundred warriors, and eighteen hundred souls. 
They range on the plains of Green River as far as the Eut Moun- 
tains; southward from the source to the outlet of Bear River, of 
the Big Lake; thence to the mouth of Porto-muf, on Snake River of 
the Columbia; and they sometimes ascend the Snake River of the 
Soo-so-dee, or Green River and visit the Arrappahoes, on the 
sources of the Platte and Arkansas.”’ 

“They are at war with the Eutaws, Crows, and Blackfeet, 
but rob and steal from all their neighbors, and anybody else when- 
ever an opportunity occurs. It may be said of them that stealing 
is their master passion; and indeed they are so incorrigibly ad- 
dicted to the practice, that they have been known in some instances 
to steal, in the most adroit manner imaginable, even their own 
horses, mistaking them, of course, for the property of others.” 

“The Eutaws are neither ugly nor prepossessing. They are 
brave, but extremely suspicious; are candid, never treacherous, 
and are not inhospitable, though they rarely feast a stranger who 
visits them, like the Crows, Arrappahoes, or Blackfeet, but in 
general ask for something to eat themselves of their guests. Unlike 
the Crows or Snakes, they never steal; but they are most accom- 
plished beggars. With unblushing assurance, one of them one 
day asked me for my coat, and was of course refused. ‘Then 
give me your blanket’-—denied; ‘your pistols, then’—no; and was 
going on to ask for every article he saw about me, but ascer- 
taining by a very abrupt reply, that I was not inclined to listen to 
him, and still less to give him anything, he turned to one of his 
companions and observed, ‘that man’s heart is very small.’ The 
reader no doubt remembers the ingenious impudence of La Fogue 
in directing his children to weep, and then telling us they were 
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crying for something to eat, with a pathetic gravity, to obtain a 
little food, when there were in his lodge at the time several bales 
of dried buffalo meat, and we had nothing else, he well knew. It 
is not, however, so much for the property itself that they beg with 
incorrigible pertinacity on every occasion, as they do invariably, 
but for the honor of having obtained it in that mode; for to be 
adroit and successful in the art is considered a demonstration in- 
contestible of uncommon talent.” 

‘They are very jealous, though their women give them little 
cause for being so. They are as well clad, but are not so well 
supplied with lodges as some other Indians, because there are no 
buffalo in their country, and they are obliged in winter season to 
construct cabins of cedar branches, which are by no means so 
comfortable. 

“They are, by far, the most expert horsemen in the moun- 
tains, and course down their steep sides in pursuit of deer and elk 
at full speed, over places where a white man would dismount and 
lead his horse. 

“They are less addicted to gambling than most other Indians; 
probably, because they subsist principally upon small game, more 
difficult to obtain, and hence have less leisure for other pursuits. 
In places where deer are numerous, they excavate holes in the 
earth, in which they conceal themselves, and shoot them as they 
pass in the night. They frequently visit Taos on the Del Norte, 
and California; consequently many speak, and nearly all under- 
stand, the Spanish language. 

“There are of the Eutaws, in all, about two thousand five 
hundred souls.” 
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FATHER ESCALANTE’S ITINERARY* 
By Herbert S. Auerbach 


July 29, 1776, Father Escalante and his party left Santa Fe, 
the capital city of New Mexico. 


July 29, stayed at the village of Espanola on the west side of 
the Rio Grande, overnight. 
July 30-31, stayed at Abiquiu, an Indian Pueblo built on the 
ab a Pueblo Ruins on Chama River and on the Old Spanish 
rail. 


August 1, camped northwest of Abiquiu and between Abiquiu 
and a small trading village named Canjilon. (El Cobre.) 


*Since the publication of the article: ‘‘Father Escalante’s Route,” in Volume 9, 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1941 of the Utah Historical Quarterly, I have received a large number of 
comments and inquiries regarding Escalante’s journey and map. As a result of the 
wide interest expressed, I have taken time to go over the Diary of Fray Francisco 
Atanacio Dominguez and Fray Silvestre Velez de Escalante and the map of Don Ber- 
nardo de Miera y Pacheco (the cartographer of their party) at some length, and as a 
result of this research have prepared a map showing the route that Escalante probably 
traveled as projected on a modern map. Obviously such a route cannot be located with 
entire accuracy. Discrepancies in Longitude and Latitude and inaccurate measurements 
of each day’s travel are some of the difficulties encountered. 

Occasionally I find it puzzling to understand how Escalante could have traveled 
as great a distance in some one day over some particular stretch of terrain as he has 
recorded in his diary. The variations of water levels in lakes and streams and the 
changing of some stream courses since 1776 tend also to create confusion. I hope that 
this map and accompanying article may prove of interest to students of Father Esca- 
lante’s journey. Along those portions of the adventurous Father’s circuitous route where 
I am familiar with the country, particularly in Utah, I have endeavored to describe the 
topography with more detail than along other portions of Father Escalante’s route. 

Father Escalante had long been deeply interested in the various routes from Santa 
Fe to the Missions in California and particularly to Monterey. These missions were be- 
coming increasingly important and were growing fast. Fscalante had conceived the idea 
that a northern route to Monterey would be more practical, at least during the warmer 
months, than any of the more southern routes. He was particularly interested in 
exploring such a route, which he felt would provide quicker communication and closer 
relationship between Santa Fe and these missions, and over which supplies for the Cali- 
fornia missions could be transported more quickly and more economically. Escalante 
had requested permission to go as a leader, or even as a member of the party, in the 
event such an expedition might be authorized. : 

I desire to acknowledge particularly my indebtedness to J. Cecil Alter for his valu- 
able assistance and suggestions in preparing this article, which represents our_ best 
thought from careful comparisons of the Escalante Journal, the Miera map and the 

round itself in many places. 
. I wish to thank Librarian Leslie E. Bliss and staff in the Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California, for their courtesy and help in giving me access to their many valu- 
able documents and particularly: “Diario y derrotero de los R. R. P. P. Fr. Francisco 
‘Atanacio Dominguez y Fr. Silvestre Velez de Escalante, para descubrir el camino desde 
el Presidio de Santa Fe del Nuevo-Mexico, al de Monterey, en Ja California Septen- 
trional.”’ (Documentos Para La Historia de Mexico. | Segunda Sierie. Tomo 1, 1853.) 

I wish also to acknowledge that I obtained some aid in the northern Arizona portion 
of Escalante’s journey from Prof. Herbert E. Bolton’s highly interesting article: 
“Escalante In Dixie And The Arizona Strip.” (Published in the New Mexico Historical 


Review. Vol. II, No. 1. January 1928.) 
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August 2, camped on Nutria River, northwest of present 
Cebolla village. 

August 3, camped on Little Chama River (N. M.) at a point 
north of the village of Tierra Amarilla (Yellow Earth). 

August 4, camped on the site of the present town of Monero 
(southeast of Amargo), a short distance south of the Colorado- 
New Mexico line and on the Denver and Rio Grande Western 
Railroad. 


CoLorRabDo: 

August 5, crossed the present south boundary of Colorado 
and camped near Pagosa Junction, where Cat Creek joins the San 
Juan River. (Camp called Vel duque.) 

August 6, camped east of the town of Arboles on San Juan 
River. (Camp called Sta Maria de las Nieves. ) 

August 7, camped near present town of Ignacio, named after 
a noted Ute Chieftain. 

August 8, camped near Durango in the La Plata country, 
(Camp called Sn Cayetano) on R. de los Pinos. 

August 9, camped west of village of Hesperus near a branch 
of La Plata River called by Escalante Rio de las Animas. 

August 10, camped near the present town of Mancos on Man- 
cos River, called by Escalante Rio de San Joaquin. 

August 11, traveled northwesterly, and camped on a stream 
called by Escalante Rio de S. Lazaro. 

August 12-13, camped near the present town of Dolores where 
Lost Canyon Creek joins Dolores River. (R. de N. S. de los 
Dolores. ) 

August 14, followed along Dolores River and camped on this 
River northeast of the present trading post at Ackmen. 

August 15, camped north of the present town of Cahone. 
(Ojito Aqua Escondida. ) 

August 16, camped west of the hairpin bend of the Dolores 
River northeast of the present town of Dove Creek. (Camped at 
south end of El Laberintho de Miera. ) 

August 17-18, camped on Dolores River in the vicinity of the 
junction of Disappointment Creek with Dolores River. (Camp 
called S. Bernardo. ) 

August 19, camped on Dolores River northeast of Steamboat 
Mountain. 

August 20, camped again on Dolores River opposite the mouth 
of a stream called Rio de las Paraliticas. 

August 21, had turned northeasterly and camped southwest of 
the present small village of Naturita on one of the headwaters of 
San Miguel River. (Ojo de S. Bernabi. ) 

August 22, camped on San Miguel River about where Tabe- 
guache Creek enters this River. (Camp called S. Luis on R. de 
S. Pedro.) 
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August 23, doubled back southeasterly along San Miguel 
Creek, (R. de S. Pedro.) and camped near the present town of 
Nucla. (Camp called San Philipi. ) 

August 24, camped on Horsefly Creek, (Guia. ) 

August 25, camped near Spring Creek. (Ojo de Lain.) 

August 26, camped on Uncompahgre River (Cienega) (R. de 
S. Franco) near the present town of Olathe. 

August 28-29, camped on North Fork of Gunnison River 
above the town of Austin. (S. Augustin.) (Escalante knew the 
Gunnison River as the Rio de San Xavier. ) 

August 30, camped on North Fork of Gunnison near the 
present town of Paonia, a coal camp. (Camp called Sta. Monica 
on R. de S. Javier.) 

August 31, doubled back along North Fork of Gunnison and 
Sel near the present town of Eckert. (Camp called Sta. 

osa. 

September 1, camped north of the present city of Delta, near 
which place Antoine Robidoux built his Fort Uncompahgre, about 
1832. (Camp called S. Antonio.) 

September 2, camped near headwaters of Alkali Creek. 
(Camp called S. Anastacio. ) 

September 3, camped near the present town of Skyway. 
(Camp called S. Silvestre. ) 

September 4, camped east of the present cattle town of Coll- 
bran. (Camp called Sta. Rosalia. ) 

September 5, camped on Colorado River between the present 
towns of De Beque and Grand Valley, in the oil shale country. 
(Camp called Sn. Rafael on R. de San Rafael. ) 

September 6, camped on one of the north branches of Clear 
Creek. (Camp called Contraguia. ) 

September 7, camped on the Book Plateau on the east Fork of 
Clear Creek, a tributary of Roan Creek. (Camp called Natividad. ) 

September 8, camped on Cathedral Creek. (Camp called Sta. 
Serafina. ) 

September 9, camped on White River (Camp Paraje y R. de 
S. Clemente.) north of the present trading post town of Rangely 
in the White River country, in northwestern Colorado. 

September 10, crossed the river and after traveling north- 
westerly a short distance camped at El] Barranco. 

September 11-12, camped on Stinking Creek, north tributary 
of White River. (Arroya del Zivolo. ) 


Urau: 

September 13, 14, 15, Escalante traveled from Western Colo- 
rado across the eastern boundary of Utah and camped on the east 
bank of Green River nearly opposite the mouth of Brush Creek, 
not far from the present Dinosaur National Monument. (Camp 
called Sta. Cruz, on R. de Sn. Buenaventura. ) 
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Green River meanders through this level, sandy valley with 
many curves and twists, sluggish, slow and muddy. In rainy sea- 
sons it is red from the sandstone and clay hills which its tributary 
creeks traverse. Except for occasional clumps of cottonwoods on 
the river bank, the valley is bare and desolate, bordered with hills 
and mountains on which the principal growth is sagebrush. 

About seven miles north of the present farming town of 
Jensen, Utah, and directly across the road from the marker indi- 
cating the boundary of the Dinosaur National Monument, is a 
slab of dark polished granite, rounded at the top, and carved: 
“ESCALANTE CROSSED HERE 1776.” 


At this point the road parallels the river, and the stream here 
is slightly narrower because of a wide sandbar jutting into the 
river from its eastern bank. This spot is reported by old settlers 
in the region to have been a favorite place for the Indians to ford 
Green River, which is treacherous in many stretches in this valley 
because of quicksand. Many swimmers have drowned along 
here. The ground to the east of this location is level, with little 
vegetation. The crossing was at the north end of the valley, close 
to the rim of the bare white sandy hills, just to the north of which 
lie the formations in which have been found the bones of prehis- 
toric animals. The mountains bounding this valley to the north 
and east have an appearance of upheaval, the Colorado River 
flowing through a cleft called by Major J. W. Powell: ‘Split 
Mountain Canyon.” These mountains are particularly barren and 
desolate. 

September 16, the party crossed Green River and followed 
down the west bank of the river crossing the tributary streams 
which he calls Rio de San Simon, then Rio de San Ladeo, and 
camped on its west bank at a point easterly from the present town 
of Randlett. (Camp called Magas de S. Franco. ) 


September 17, they struck across the country westerly and 
camped on Duchesne River a short distance east of the present 
town of Myton amid alkali flats. They traveled across a rolling, 
brush-covered country, passing occasional scenes of flat-topped 
hills and ridges of worn and rounded sandstone boulders. They 
camped on the alkali flat where Myton is now situated, a land 
white and barren, with thinly scattered sagebrush, greasewood and 
salt grass. (Camp San Cosme west of Green River and on the 
Rio San Damian—“‘Duchesne River.’’) 

September 18, Escalante followed west along the Duchesne 
River, crossed a small stream and camped about at the present 
town of Duchesne where Strawberry River enters Duchesne River. 
(Camp Sta. Catarino which was at the present site of Duchesne. ) 

September 19, they followed up the Strawberry River and 
camped on this river where another small stream enters the 
Strawberry southerly from Fruitland, a village of ranchers, passing 
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in making this journey, over rolling, barren hills strewn with big 
weathered boulders of pink sandstone. Against this pinkish back- 
ground grew the dwarfed and twisted junipers. Gradually the 
junipers became more sparse, until the party passed through a 
country of gray knolls with only thin grass and scattered sage to 
break the glare of the sun on the sandy clay. (Camp called S. 
Eustaquio. ) 

September 20, Escalante continued up Strawberry River and 
camped on the headwaters of this river, traversing on this journey 
rolling mountainous hills covered with sagebrush, with occasional 
aspen groves, (Camp called Sta. Lucia.) 

September 21, they traveled a short distance, still near the 
headwaters of the Strawberry River, and made camp, calling it 
San Mateo. 

September 22, Escalante continued to follow Strawberry 
Creek and camped again before crossing the divide. This camp 
on the east side of the summit he called S. Lino. 

September 23-24. They then traveled over the divide and 
down along Diamond Creek, to its junction with Spanish Fork 
River, where Diamond Creek, or Diamond Fork, spreads into 
marshes, thickly grown with cattails, at the lower end of John I. 
Hayes’ ranch. 

They followed down Spanish Fork River, which they called 
Rio de Aguas Calientes because of hot springs entering the river 
just below the mouth of Diamond Fork. These springs of hot min- 
eral water rise from limestone formations at the foot of the moun- 
tain range bordering Spanish Fork River on the north. In 1891, 
a hotel and resort, Castilla Hot Springs, was built at this loca- 
tion. 

As they traveled westward the cliffs rose higher and higher. 
Spanish Fork River was not a very wide stream. Its banks were 
thick with meadow grass, and lined with masses of green trees. 
When they reached the mouth of Spanish Fork canyon, they saw 
Utah Lake shimmering in the distance, and the lovely Utah valley 
before them, 

They camped on the bench-land, probably about where the 
Union Pacific Railroad now crosses Spanish Fork River, south of 
the present city of Spanish Fork. (Camp called Dulce nombre de 
Jesus.) In Spanish Fork there is a marker of the Escalante Trail, 
placed there many years ago by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

September 25, they camped on Hobble Creek, east of the 
present city of Springville. During the three days of September 
23 to 25, Escalante’s company explored the east shores of Utah 
Lake. They called this the Valley of Laguna de los Timpanogos, 
using the Indian name for the lake. To the east Miera’s map 
pictures a long range of high mountains which he designates as 
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“Sierra de los Timpanogos.” That is today Utah’s most magnifi- 
cent and majestic mountain and still is called Timpanogos. 

They were the first white men to see and to visit Utah Lake. 
As they turned northward on the east shore of the lake, they 
passed Rio San Nicholas, (probably Hobble Creek), and reached 
a large stream which they named Rio de San Antonio de Padua. 
(Provo River.) They did not proceed farther north than this 
Rio de San Antonio de Padua, although Miera’s map shows 
another river a few miles to the north, Rio de Santa Ana Timpan- 
ogos. (American Fork River. ) 

Escalante describes the lake as being six leagues wide and 
fifteen leagues long. 

Escalante says: “The Laguna de los Timpanogos is con- 
nected by a river (present Jordan River) with a larger lake to the 
north. This larger lake occupies many leagues and its waters are 
very harmful and salty; the Laguna Indian assured us that anyone 
who moistened any part of the body with the salty water would 
at once feel the part bathed greatly irritated.” 

It seems indeed strange that Escalante and his companions 
after having heard such strange stories about a great salty lake 
would not have made the comparatively short trip in order to view 
this unusual body of water. The most plausible explanation might 
be that they were fearful that the winter storms would be upon 
them before they might be able to cross the high Sierras. 

Miera’s map shows this lake just north of Laguna de los 
Timpanogos, but singularly it bears no name. Its shape is, of 
course, imaginary. At the east side of this lake a large stream is 
shown and named Rio de los Yamparicas, which would correspond 
roughly to the present Weber River. On the west side of the 
lake another stream (unnamed) is shown, but this stream is non-~- 
existent. Just south of this supposed stream the map shows an 
Indian village. 

On the west shore of Laguna de los Timpanogos four Indian 
villages are indicated. On the east shore are five villages. 


Escalante tells us that: “from the peaks of the Sierra that 
surround the “Valley of Our Lady of Mercy of the Timpanogotzis’ 
there flow four rivers which flow through and water it, until they 
enter in the middle of it.” 

“The first is the Aguas Calientes River.” (Spanish Fork 
River. ) 

“The second river before entering the lake is divided into 
two branches on whose banks are poplars (cottonwoods), and 
larger alder trees. We named this River ‘San Nicholas.’ (Ap- 
parently Spring Creek and Hobble Creek. ) 

“The third river has more water than the two preceding ones 
and it has larger groves. We were near this River the 24th and 
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25th of September and we named it the ‘Rio de San Antonio de 
Padua.’ ”” (Provo River. ) 


“To the fourth river we did not go, although we saw its 
groves. It is to the northwest of San Antonio. The Indians told 
us that it had as much water as the others. We named it the river 
of Santa Ana Timpanogos.” (American Fork River. ) 


Let us now return to the Rio Aguas Calientes. To the south 
of this river Miera shows a stream flowing northwesterly into the 
lake. He designates this stream San Andres. (Present Salem 
Creek. ) 

A little west of this stream he shows a stream flowing north- 
erly into the lake and designates it San Paolo. (Present Payson 
Creek. ) 

Farther southwest he shows a stream flowing northerly 
(wrongly) into the south end of the lake and this he designates 
San Bernardino, (Present Salt Creek at Nephi. ) 


September 26. After Escalante’s party left Spanish Fork 
River, again taking up their journey after three days of exploration 
of the shore of Utah Lake, they proceeded southerly, crossing 
Salem Creek and making camp. (San Andres. ) 

September 27, they continued south to Payson Creek (San 
Paolo) and camped just south of the present town of Payson. 
(Ojo de S. Paolo.) They were skirting the foothills of the Was- 
atch Mountains which rose to the east of them, and to the west the 
valley stretched into the distance with blue peaks encircling it to- 
ward the southwest. Their campsite was still on fertile soil, with 
many trees along the creeks. 

September 28, they continued south along the route of the 
present highway, following the valley, and passed through the vi- 
cinity of the present town of Mona, Here the valley narrows, 
with the Wasatch Mountains and majestic Mount Nebo towering 
at the east, 

They probably found vegetation more sparse the farther they 
traveled down the valley. Although Mona now has pretty farms 
dotted with trees, most of these were planted by the pioneers. 
Before that time there probably were only a few willows and an 
occasional clump of cottonwoods along the creek. And over all the 
rolling foothills and the valley floor were gray sage and grease- 
re, continued south through Nephi’s present site, and still 
farther past the site of Levan, where there are clear, cool springs 
which supply this spot with water and make it bloom like a garden. 

To the southwestward there is now only a stop on the railroad 
to mark the former location of Juab, for the farms and dwellings 
of Juab were all deserted long ago, when the settlers moved north- 
eastward to re-locate in Levan, where there was a better water 
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supply. Escalante camped in this vicinity. (Camp called San 
Bernardino. ) 

September 29. Miera’s map shows that he then went through 
a canyon or pass in a mountain range, and a close study of the top- 
ography would indicate that he must have turned westward below 
Juab, and followed through Chicken Creek Canyon to the Sevier 
River in the vicinity of Mills. (Camp and River called Sta. Ysabel. ) 
From Miera’s map it is evident that he mistakenly thought the 
Sevier River was a continuation of the Green River called by him 
R. de Sn. Buenaventura. There are only a few houses at Mills, 
and a little farming is done there. But Yuba Dam, which forms 
the Sevier Reservoir and other controls up river have shut off the 
flow of water from Sevier River to such an extent that it is now 
very low in the summer and fall, and the farms at Mills depend for 
irrigation mainly on the ‘Molten Springs.” 

September 30, Escalante traveled upstream southeast from 
Mills, along the east bank of Sevier River which wound and 
twisted snake-like in the narrow valley between the rolling hills, 
a fairly large but gently flowing stream. Its bed of red clay indi- 
cates that its depth and width were formerly greater than today. 
There were outcroppings of red sandstone and the vegetation was 
monotonous gray sage with occasional scrubby junipers. Miera 
shows it as a river, which he names the Rio Santa Ysabel, and 
which he incorrectly connects with the Green River. 

As one studies Miera’s map, one is amazed to find how 
accurately he has pictured the topography of the country visible 
to them as they traveled or explored, so that the course of the trav- 
elers although foreshortened and distorted often can be quite 
readily identified on modern maps. But for the regions which they 
did not visit he relied upon the descriptions given by the Indians, 
supplemented by his own imagination, and these sections of the 
map are inaccurate. 

Escalante’s party undoubtedly made this turn to the west 
through Chicken Creek Canyon to Mills so that they could follow 
the easier route of travel through the canyon south from Mills, and 
avoid the rolling hills which lie south of Juab on the present High- 
way 91. 

They probably followed Sevier River upstream to about the 
location of the present Sevier Reservoir, and then continued south 
through the valley to the site of Scipio. Here it appears very 
clearly from Miera’s map that the party became confused and 
turned southeastward from this point, evidently following approxi- 
mately the route of the highway which now connects Scipio with 
Salina. From the map it would indicate that they followed this 
route for several miles, and then made camp, possibly at a spring 
at the entrance of the canyon southeast of Scipio, which Escalante 


calls Ojo y Valle de Zisneros. This valley is now known as 
Round Valley. 
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October 1, the following morning, having probably held a 

council as it became apparent that they were hemmed in by moun- 
tains on all sides, and were proceeding toward a more mountainous 
region, they retraced their route and returned a couple of miles to 
the location of the present town of Scipio. From here they then 
followed the route of present Highway 91 through the mountain 
pass which crosses the main ridge of the Wasatch at this point, 
Here, high peaks were close and clearly visible both to the south- 
east and the northwest of them, and at this time of year—the end 
of September—there must have been snow capping the peaks and 
lying in the higher gullies, easily visible to the travelers, and fright- 
ening in its portent, even though there had still been only rains in 
the valley below. 

Their course was southwesterly from Scipio toward the region 
of Holden, and as soon as they had cleared the mountain pass they 
swung in a semi-circle through the desert valley toward the region 
of Deseret and Blue Lake. 

Their journey of this day, October 1, was a long one, al- 
though it must have been comparatively easy traveling over the 
flat, sandy desert, called on Miera’s map Valle Salado, the name 
indicating the barren nature of the country with the land encrusted 
with alkali and salt. They made camp at the point where Sevier 
River formerly entered a large lake which may have extended over 
a considerably larger area than is now shown on the maps as the 
remnants of Blue Lake, Carp Lake, Swan Lake and possibly Clear 
Lake. This camp was not named. 

October 2. Their journey of apparently only a few miles the 
following day would imply that on October 2d, they stayed at the 
oasis of the Lake to rest and refresh themselves and their animals, 
and to explore. There was formerly an Escalante Trail marker at 
the bend of the road between Deseret and Delta but the bronze 
plaque has been removed and the marker is now just a pile of 
cement and rocks. There is another marker on the divide between 
Scipio and Holden. 

On Miera’s map Sevier Lake is drawn as a large body of 
water, and it is named in honor of the cartographer of the party, 
Miera—Laguna de Miera.1 The map drawing shows the outline 
of Sevier Lake filling its entire basin, extending the shoreline to the 
base of the Beaver mountains (also called Cricket Mountains) 
at the eastern rim of the valley of Sevier Lake. Miera also shows 
Blue Lake, which he has not named, but which can be identified by 
its shape, as extending over quite a large area. He also shows a 
stream, which he called Rio Salado, flowing from the direction of 
the present Clear Lake toward Blue Lake which it enters at the 
southeast. 


cs Because of its being named in honor of Miera, I would surmise that Sevier Lake 
must have been at that time a large and imposing body of water. 
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The lakes of this section have changed greatly since Esca- 
lante’s time. The Sevier River, shown on Escalante’s map as enter- 
ing Blue Lake and Sevier Lake in a wide, full channel, now has 
most of its waters diverted for irrigation at the Yuba Dam and 
Sevier Reservoir, Piute and Otter Creek Reservoirs, and the small 
stream that remains is still further drawn from along its route for 
irrigation purposes at Mills, Leamington, Delta, Oasis and Deseret, 
so that the stream becomes entirely used up and disappears a short 
distance west of Deseret. Although Blue Lake, Carp Lake and 
Swan Lake still show on the maps, they no longer exist, except as 
dry lake beds, partly under cultivation for raising alfalfa seed and 
partly grown over with sage, tumbleweeds and salt grass. 

Old Timers say that Blue Lake used to be filled with fresh 
water and that when the settlers first established themselves at 
Deseret, and built a rock dam for irrigating their farms, the Sevier 
River tore down with such force in the spring that several times it 
washed out their dam and flooded their farms, so that they were 
forced to move to high land. They report also that Carp Lake and 
Swan Lake were slightly salty, and that Sevier Lake was very 
heavily impregnated with salt. Now all of these lakes, even the 
large Sevier, are dry, except for a little water collecting in the 
center of the Sevier Lake depression after the spring run-off, and 
now the Sevier River does not reach Sevier Lake. The whole bed 
of Sevier Lake today lies stark and bare, devoid of vegetation, its 
vast floor of alkali and salt glistening snow-white in the sun. 

Clear Lake, on the other hand, has increased in size during 
recent years. Its banks are irregular and green with reeds, but en- 
tirely treeless. In September and October it is a haven for ducks. 

The Rio Salado, pictured by Miera on the Escalante map as 
arising southeast of, and flowing into Blue Lake, may have been 
the same as the little stream which meanders northward from Clear 
Lake now, bogging down and losing itself in the muddy alkali flat 
known to the natives as: ‘““Mud Lake.” 

On this day then, October 2d, the Escalante party continued 
along the lake, camping a few miles southeast of their camp of the 
previous night. 

October 3, Miera’s map shows that they continued their jour- 
ney almost directly south, keeping just a little east of the range of 
mountains known as the Cricket or Beaver mountains, which bound 
the old shoreline of Sevier Lake on the east. His map shows the 
valley stretching wide to the east of them, so that they must have 
followed approximately the present route of the Union Pacific 
railroad from Clear Lake south through Borden, Bloom, Pumice 
and Black Rock, all of which are merely railroad stations in the 
desert. The land here is level and parched, partly crusted with 
white alkali, in places gray and sandy. 
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The Wasatch Mountains show pale blue across the valley far 
to the east, and to the west of Escalante’s route the Cricket Moun- 
tains (also called Beaver Mountains) are low plateaus, and rolling, 
gray, barren hills, with the blue peaks of the distant mountains oc- 
casionally visible above the plateaus. 

The vegetation is very sparse—salt grass, small stunted sage, 
and tumble weeds. Occasionally the monotony is varied by a few 
scraggly junipers, or clumps of greasewood. As far as one can 
see, there isn't a real tree. 

Miera shows that they traveled along a river, crossing and 
re-crossing it several times. This must have been the Beaver 
River, or Beaver Creek, judging from its course and general direc- 
tion, although this river no longer flows so far north. The Miners- 
ville dam now stores the waters of the Beaver River for irrigation, 
and although a small stream still flows westward from Minersville, 
it is dispersed by the time it reaches Milford, and farmers of this 
vicinity formerly dependent on the river now pump the under- 
ground waters. Before the building of Minersville dam, Beaver 
River furnished irrigation as far north as Read. These dry, de- 
serted farms now form a small dust bowl, and Read is merely a 
station on the Union Pacific. 

October 3 and 4, the party camped along this desert route, first 
at a location approximately twenty miles due west of Fillmore, 
(called Arroya Texedor,) and the following night approximately 
fifteen miles west of Kanosh. (Vegas del Puerto.) 

As the traveler approaches Pumice and Black Rock, stations 
on the Union Pacific, the land becomes more rolling, and the old 
barren mountains are closer at the east and the west. Miera shows 
on his map in this vicinity a small range of mountains running east 
and west. This is probably his method of depicting the series of 
plateaus of volcanic rock which extend for a considerable distance 
north and east of Pumice and Black Rock and which give the 
present name of Black Rock to the Union Pacific station. 

October 5, 6, and 7, Escalante camped in the vicinity of 
Pumice and Black Rock. (Camp called S. Atenogenes.) It was 
here that their Laguna Indian guide suddenly quit the party, 
greatly frightened, owing to a violent quarrel which had been pro-~ 
voked because one member of the party had failed to attend reli- 
gious devotions. This left the party without anyone who knew the 
country through which they had to travel. 

During the past few days a strong, cold wind had been blow- 
ing from the south and this brought a heavy snowstorm, which 
covered not only the mountains but also the lowlands with snow. 
The men were ragged, cold and hungry, and with their food supply 
almost exhausted. This snowstorm and piercing cold. added to 
their despair. They feared that the mountain passes leading to 
Monterey would be deep with snow and after several councils held 
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along the way at which Escalante insisted that they return to Santa 
Fe by way of Conina’*, they had a conference near Santa Eleuterio 
where they cast lots to determine whether they should continue on 
to Monterey or return to Santa Fe, by way of the pueblos of the 
Coninas, Moqui and Zuni Indians. Conina won, to the great de- 
light of the two padres, but to the keen disappointment and chagrin 
particularly of Don Bernardo Miera, Don Joaquin Lain and Andrez 
Muniz, who had set their hearts on finding a through route to 
Monterey, which would, of course, have brought them particular 
honor and distinction. However, the entire party accepted the de- 
cision arrived at by the casting of lots. 

October 8. During this argument, the party had continued 
to travel southward, following along the west shore of the Beaver 
River, and camping on October 8 in the vicinity of Milford. 
(Camp called Sta. Brigida.) At this point they left the Beaver 
River, which is shown on the map as it turns toward Minersville on 
the east. Escalante swung to the southwest, continuing along the 
approximate line of the Union Pacific railroad into the eastern edge 
of Escalante Valley. On October 9, 10, 11, they camped along the 
eastern edge of what is now named the Escalante Desert. 

October 9, they camped about 15 miles south of Milford, about 
due west of Minersville and the following night (October 10) they 
camped about 10 miles southeast of Nada. (Camp of the 9th called 
S. Rustico, Camp of the 10th called S. Eleuterio.) Here it is ap- 
parent that their decision had been made to return to Santa Fe, for 
their route turns sharply, and instead of continuing their journey to 
the southwest they go in a southeasterly direction, journeying via 
the Rush Lake country (now dry) to Enoch. 

October 11, Escalante camped near Enoch, now the center of 
a small scattered farming community. Low plateaus just east of 
Enoch consist of volcanic rock drifted over with sand and covered 
with greasewood and sage. North of Enoch stretches a desert 
valley bounded by mountains, and a wide farming valley continues 
south of Enoch, with clumps of cottonwoods along the stream. The 
valleys to the north and the south of Enoch are clearly shown on 
Miera’s map, and also the volcanic hills directly east of their camp 
ground. Enoch was located on the Old Spanish Trail, and a 
marker to the scouts of the Old West has been erected by the Boy 
Scouts of today. (Camp Cienega—also applied this name to a 
small creek. ) 

October 12, from Enoch, Escalante traveled south keeping 
close to the line of the mountains on the east, with Cedar Valley 
(which Escalante calls Valle de S. Jose) stretching to the west and 
south. Sage, salt grass and tumbleweed cover the valley floor. 
The soil is the color of red clay. There are thousands of beautiful 
junipers covering the foothills with dark green pyramids, and he 
frequently encountered dry washes and arroyos cut into the clay 


*See Miera’s Map, Utah Historical Quarterly, July, 1941. 
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by streams gushing down in the spring run-off, but dry in the fall. 
Mountains are blue across the valley in the distance to the west, 
but the plateaus and peaks just to the east of his line of travel are 
cliffs of vermillion and creamy white sandstone. 


Escalante followed approximately the route of the present 
Highway 91 south from Cedar City, keeping to the easiest line of 
travel as he approached the maze of faults and cliffs in southern 
Utah. On Miera’s map, no villages of Indians are shown on the 
entire expanse of desert over which they had traveled from Delta 
south to Enoch, which would indicate that this region was as in- 
hospitable and arid then as today. But at about the location of 
Kanarraville he shows the symbol of bee-hive shaped huts, indicat- ~ 
ing a village of Indians. It was about in this vicinity that the 
Escalante party stopped to camp. 

Near Kanarraville where they camped October 12, (Camp N. 
S. el Pilar) the mountains have closed in—to the east the cliffs are 
jagged and colorful, dotted with junipers, forbidding, and to the 
west red clay foothills with junipers. The creek is lined with 
cottonwoods, vegetation is more luxurious. Great clumps of yel- 
low sage abound, 

October 13, they camped on Ash Creek near the town of Pin- 
tura. (Camp called S. Daniel.) The course of Ash Creek is cut 
deep into the soft red clay, indicating heavy waters in the spring, 
although by autumn it is only a narrow stream trickling along the 
creek bed. At this point the creek winds through a deep canyon, 
with hills and cliffs of sandstone and volcanic rock close at the east 
and west, with sage and junipers the only vegetation on the hill- 
sides, and occasional willows and cottonwoods accenting the 
course of Ash Creek. 

The North Fork of Ash Creek, and the South Fork, in which 
there is more water all the year round, join just south of Pintura, 
which is a small farming community using the waters of Ash Creek 
for irrigation. 

Continuing south of Pintura the country becomes very rolling 
and rocky, with huge boulders. It is bleak and ugly. Ash Creek 
continues through the canyon, but the vegetation increases and 
there is much underbrush, many junipers, and a greater variety of 

lants. 
e October 14, Escalante continued south through the bright 
orange sandstone and clay hills in the vicinity of Anderson's 
Ranch (Zion Park Junction), and past the hills of black volcanic 
rock, camping again on Ash Creek near Toquerville. (Camp called 
S. Ugolino. ) 

Toquerville lies in a warm, pleasant valley of beautiful farms, 
bounded to the east and west by plateaus and hills of black vol- 
canic rock, and hills with outcroppings of pink sandstone. The 
ground is a pinkish clay color, and the old houses of Toquerville 
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all carry the color—some are of pink sandstone blocks held to- 
gether with the pink clay mortar, others are of cobbles, or of logs, 
with the same pink mortar, and a few are entirely built of pink clay 
adobes. 

October 15, South of Toquerville the country is rolling, and 
Ash Creek has cut very deep into the soft clay and sandstone, run- 
ing in many places as much as twenty feet below its banks, which 
are old and overgrown with sage and willows. Between Toquer- 
ville and Hurricane, it must have been difficult travel over the roll- 
ing uneven country between the bare cliffs. At Hurricane fertile 
farming valleys again appear, famous today for fine fruit orchards. 

The Escalante party crossed the Rio de les Piramides Sulfureo 
(the Virgin River) just south of La Verkin and just above its 
junction with Ash Creek, and then traveling southerly and fording 
a small creek, they passed through Hurricane region. 

The Indians around the Virgin River, the Paria, the Colorado 
and the San Juan River and the adjoining valley areas were grow- 
ing corn many hundreds of years ago, possibly as many as ten or 
fifteen centuries, 

The Virgin River has carved its way in a deep canyon through 
the sandstone, flowing now at the bottom of a chasm of rugged, 
straight-walled cliffs as it passes westward from Hurricane. 
Miera’s map shows five pyramid or conical shaped knolls. These 
rise near Pine Spring Wash, at the head of North Creek, northeast 
of LaVerkin and Virgin City. 

On this day, October 15, the party traveled through the Hur- 
ricane Valley, in a southwesterly direction until they were forced to 
turn back because they found themselves at a deep gorge with 
sheer cliffs which they could not descend. They accordingly re- 
traced their route to the approximate location of the junction of 
the forks of Ash Creek with the Virgin River. They doubtless 
named the Virgin River “Rio de Sulfureo’” because of the hot sul- 
phur springs which rise a short distance above this junction and 
flow into the river. Escalante mentions in his diary the hot sulphur 
water. 

After retracing their steps they again left Hurricane Valley, 
this time passing in a south-southeasterly direction through a pass 
between black volcanic rock hills, emerging, as Escalante records, 
on a high, level mesa or plain with plateaus and cliffs of layered 
red and white sandstone forming a continuous ridge to the north 
and northeast, and with low plateaus of shiny black volcanic rock 
and sand to the west and south. There are no trees on the entire 
- plain. The soil is dark red clay, with sparse vegetation of sage 
and tumbleweeds. The traveler passes occasional arroyos, or 
washes, dry in the fall, where spring rains have washed away the 
Sa oe uncovering the underlying gray and black volcanic lava 
rock, 
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Through the pass and onto this mesa, Escalante was following 
the present road which goes through the pass from Hurricane be- 
tween volcanic hills and continues across the level mesa to Short 
Creek and Pipe Springs and then on to Fredonia. He records in 
his diary that they could have continued to travel the remainder of 
their journey on good level country across this mesa or plain, but 
they became diverted from their route because scouts in advance 
of the party turned off into the foothills and rough country to the 
south, following Indian tracks, and they finally, after travel over 
waterless mesas, descended and camped in the vicinity of Pearce 
Wash, near old Fort Pearce.? (Camp called Arroyo el Tarai.) 

October 16, during this day they traveled over rough country, 
skirting and traversing part of the famous Hurricane Fault. A 
more northerly portion of this fault lies partly in the region set 
apart as Zion National Monument, northwest of Zion National 
Park, and it continues southwest of Hurricane, extending a con- 
siderable distance south into Arizona. Hurricane Fault makes a 
steep jagged escarpment. Brilliant red sandstone cliffs ascend sud- 
denly from the canyon floors, with walls 1500 to 2500 feet high. 
Miera’s map gives his impression of many rugged, high cliffs to the 
south, undoubtedly portraying the Hurricane Fault as it lies in 
Arizona and is visible in the distance from the region of the town 
of Hurricane. 

It was on this date that the Escalante party was accosted by a 
group of Indians who guided them by an arduous journey into a 
blind, or box canyon, probably the canyon now known as Rock 
Canyon or Horse Canyon, and then when they came to the end, 
where sheer cliffs prevented any further progress, the Indians fled 
and left the exhausted and angry Spaniards to wearily retrace their 
steps out of the canyon. They camped a little south of the canyon 
without water or food. 

October 17, they continued south and southeast, finding water 
for their animals in some of the arroyos which still contained some 
water remaining from the spring run-offs, As they passed onward 
the region was entirely dry and without water, so that they suffered 
severely from thirst. They were traveling along the edge of Hurri- 
cane Ridge, and before the end of the day, they climbed to the top 
of the high mesa by means of a dry arroyo located probably in the 
vicinity of Old Temple Road, which was used by the Mormon 
pioneers for bringing the logs from Mt. Trumbull down from Hur- 

2 John D. L. Pearce, one of the Mormon pioneers of southern Utah, in 1864, built a 
little fort at a spring in a Wash** (now called Pearce’s Wash) some 12 miles southeast 
of St. George, Utah. This fort was built owing to troubles with the Indians. Pearce’s 


Fort had but a brief existence (possibly four years), but for many years Pearce’s Spring 
was a watering place for travelers and for stock. 

**Wash. The dry bed or channel of an intermittent stream, usually at the bottom 
ef a gully or canyon. : 

A trapper named “Dutch George,” in the party of Thomas L. (Pegleg) Smith, found 
several large gold nuggets as early as 1829 along the lower reaches of the Virgin River. 
Later Pegleg Smith endeavored to relocate the site of Dutch George’s “Gold mine, 


but without success. 
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ricane Mesa, when they were building the St. George temple. Some 
of the Escalante scouts had previously climbed to the mesa top and 
reported that they thought they could see water. However, they 
were forced to camp this night without finding water. (Camp on 
a dry mesa. ) 

October 18. This day they again traveled all day without 
water over arid country, until they were guided by Indians they 
had encountered to two water holes—probably Cooper's Pockets, 
where they made camp. (Called by Escalante “San Samuel.’’) 
The following day, October 19, they spent in trading with the 
Indians to secure a little food, and because of the trading and also 
because of the illness of Miera they did not travel but camped 
again that night at S. Samuel, just northeast of an Indian village. 

October 20, Escalante traveled to the north-northeast, then 
turned more directly north, entering a level valley where travel was 
easy, and they camped for the night where water was abundant 
and there was good pasturage. This was probably in the vicinity 
of Pipe Springs, which rise from the foothills to the south of red 
sandstone cliffs, and at present feed a pond approximately twenty 
by forty feet, now divided through the center into twin ponds. 
Cottonwoods grow around the pond, the only trees visible over the 
vast mesa. The cliffs are to the north of the lake, and a great val- 
ley, over ~rhich Escalante crossed, stretches away to the south—a 
mesa of red clay, dotted with sage and greasewood. Escalante in 
his diary notes that the level country of the valley they crossed had 
no stones. This mesa is of red clay. 

Pipe Springs * (formerly known to the Indians as Yellow 
Rock Springs ) was first occupied by Mormon pioneers in 1863, and 
in 1869 a large sandstone building was erected by the church as a 
fort to protect the colonizers from the Indians. It is now a National 
Monument. (Escalante named this camp “Sta. Getrudis.’’ ) 

October 21, they continued to the northeast, probably in the 
direction of Fredonia, skirting the Vermillion Cliffs which were to 
the north of them. They crossed Kanab Creek near Fredonia and 
probably went northeasterly through Kimball Valley, seeing Ver- 
million Cliffs to the north, camping for the night where there was 
grass for the animals, but no water. (Camp called Sta. Barbara. ) 

October 22-23, Escalante continued northeast through Kimball 
Valley looking for one of the scouts who had set out the previous 
day to hunt for water and finding him at a water hole, probably 
the present Navajo Wells, which is located about half way be- 
tween Kanab and Adairville. They then continued through a level 
valley and then over rough, broken and rocky country crossing the 
range of low hills, juniper covered, now known as the Buckskin 
Mountains, then traversing a boulder strewn region, continuing 


‘Pipe Springs were so named because in a shooting contest with Indians Jacob 
Hamblin, Mormon frontiersman and Indian interpreter (also a crackshot), amazed the 
Indians by shooting off the bow] of a pipe, at long distance, without breaking the pipe. 
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across the Kaibab Plateau and House Rock Valley until finally 
they reached water and pasturage that night, camping near the 
Paria River (Ute for deer water) in the vicinity of the site of 
Adairville, a small frontier town now abandoned. 

The Paria River rises in the Bryce Canyon Area and flows 
down its canyon through Garfield and Kane County (Utah) and 
then into northern Arizona, where it enters the Colorado River 
just west of Lee's Ferry, 

Escalante apparently reached the Paria about where Adair- 
ville was later located. In the spring of 1873 Thomas Adair with 
a small group of Mormon Colonists founded the frontier settlement 
of Adairville on the Paria River, approximately 30 miles north- 
westerly of Lee’s Ferry. At this site the Paria Canyon widens for 
a short stretch to form a valley about 14 mile wide, but both above 
and below this flat the river flows through a box canyon. In 1878, 
the village was abandoned because of the scarcity of water, 

In the little valley on the Paria River near the site of Adair- 
ville the Escalante party found the huts of Indians. 

Because of the illness of some of the party, and also in order 
to trade with the Indians and obtain food, and to make peace with 
them, Escalante’s party stayed the following day, the 23d, and 
night at the same place. (Camp S. Juan Capistrano. This is at an 
Indian village. ) 

October 24, they traveled downstream southeastward and 
camped again on or near the Paria River some miles north of the 
rim of the canyon of the Colorado. (Camp called S. Bartolome.) 
They had traveled southeast in the direction of the Colorado River, 
but because of the steep red sandstone cliffs which shut off access 
from the north to the mesa in which Lee’s Ferry Crossing of the 
Colorado River is located, they were unable to reach the river and 
were forced to turn east and northeast the day following this camp. 

October 25, they continued to wander in very rough country, 
in this same vicinity. 

From this camp near the Paria River until they reached and 
forded the Crossing of the Fathers, or from October 25 to and in- 
cluding November 7, (14 days) Escalante’s party suffered terrific 
hardships. This area was almost devoid of available water and 
they nearly perished of thirst. It was undoubtedly the most heart- 
breaking and hazardous portion of their entire journey. 

From their October 24th camp they traveled across the lonely, 
desolate Paria Plateau, the Wahweap Valley and the Warm 
Creek Valley and wandered and climbed and descended, in be- 
wilderment and awe, the dizzy rainbow-hued cliffs formed by the 
abysmal canyons and their maze of branch gorges, amid a scene of 
majesty, sublimity and grandeur probably unequalled in all the 
world. 
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October 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, they wandered along the pre- 
cipitous cliff country on the north side of the Colorado River, on all 
sides of them unending vistas of waste lands, seeking in vain to 
find a descent down to the floor of the chasm, in order to follow 
along the river and locate a crossing which they were told had 
been used by the Indians through the centuries. 

November 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, they continued to look for a descent 
to the floor of the chasm, so they could find the Indian crossing. 
The Canyon of the Colorado River here is hundreds of feet deep 
—a chasm cut in the sandstone with straight, layered walls rising 
abruptly from the river bed. Looking far down, one can see the 
water running slow and sluggish, red colored. Vermillion and 
white sandstone cliffs approach the river edge.’ 

They toiled and labored amid the rugged and towering cliffs, 
suffering greatly from thirst and hunger and nearly exhausted, try- 
ing in vain to find a descent from amid the high, steep cliffs along 
the great river. 

November 7. To the east of Cottonwood Canyon a hard 
stone ridge stands up above the mesa, extending over to the Grand 
Canyon rim. Because of a narrow pass eroded through this ridge, 
which pass roughly resembles the rear sight of a gun, it is known 
as Gun Sight Pass, and the ridge is called Gun Sight Mountain. 
In the vicinity of Gun Sight Mountain they struck a rough, little 
used, Indian trail, winding through narrow gorges and steep, deep 
canyons, which afforded a very precipitous and hazardous descent. 
This dizzy trail they clambered down slowly and laboriously until 
they eventually reached the north bank of the Colorado. From 
here the angling line of the ford can be discerned, marked by slight 
ripples across the surface of the stream. Here, at last, on Novem- 
ber 7th, in a wild, desolate region, steeped in immensity, silence and 
loneliness they found at a place where the great river widened, a 
crossing which had been used by the Indians from time immemorial 
(Ute Ford)° and which is today celebrated as ‘The Crossing of 
the Fathers.’ It is approximately 5 miles north of the Utah-Ari- 
zona border. This was the only place for a great distance, (nearly 
300 miles) either way up or down the river, where it could be 
forded, and it was passable there on horseback at low water only, 
and even then it offered a dangerous passage because it was neces- 
sary for the horses to swim in its silt-laden waters against a strong 
current. Here Escalante and his party forded the Colorado River 
and attained the south bank (in Utah), a goal they had feverishly 
sought for many anxious days. 

They called their various camps S. Fruta, S. Benito, where the 
Rio Sta. Teresa enters the Colorado River, S. Diego on a small 
stream, S. Carlos, S, Franco and finally S. Vizente, located just be- 


‘See frontispiece Utah Historical Quarterly, April, 1929. 
* Ute Ford—It was so-called because it was used through the centuries by the Ute 
Indians and to a lesser extent by the Navajos. 
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low the junction of Rio de Nabajoo (San Juan River) at the 
Crossing of the Fathers,” 

November 8, camped on Piute Creek (Utah) just above the 
north Arizona border on the south bank of the Colorado. (Camp 
Concepcion. ) 

November 9, camped on Nokai Creek (Utah) just above the 
North Arizona border, (Camp unnamed. ) 

November 10, camped in Utah, just above the north Arizona 
border. (Los Cajones. ) 


ARIZONA: 


November 11, crossed from Utah into Arizona and camped on 
Piute Creek. 

November 12, camped on Shato Plateau. (Arizona.) This 
plateau constitutes the high divide from which the waters flow west 
to the Colorado River; east and north to the San Juan River; south- 
west to the Little Colorado, (Camp unnamed.) 

November 13, camped at Spring Lake. (Arizona.) (Camp 
unnamed. ) 

November 14, camped near Dot Klich Canyon, northeast of 
the town of Blue Canyon. ( Arizona.) (Camp unnamed. ) 

November 15, camped in the northern area of the present Hopi 
Indian Reservation at White Cave Spring near Dinnebito Wash. 
(Arizona.) He camped near an Indian village which he called 
Naciemento. (Northeast from Coninas village. ) 

November 16, stayed at the old Pueblo of Oraibi on the mesa 
top. This was a large Pueblo of the Hopi Indians. 

November 17, camped near Chimopovy and Toreva, Hopi 
Pueblos. 

November 18-19, stayed at Polacca, a Hopi village. (Camp 
unnamed. ) 

November 20, camped in Jadito Canyon northeast of Keams 
Canyon, the present Hopi Indian Agency. 

November 21, camped in Colorado Valley, near Senatoa 
Creek, at an Indian village called Cuma. 

November 22, camped north of Ruin Wash on the Padres 
Mesa, at La Casita. (Indian village and stream.) (Extensive old 
Pueblo ruins in this area. ) 

November 23, camped northeast of the village of Sanders. 
This was a short distance west of the Arizona~New Mexico border. 


(Ojo de S. Jodiojita. ) 


New Me_xico: 

Crossed the west border of New Mexico and on November 
24th, reached Zuni, (N. M.), a Pueblo of flat roofed, red sand- 
stone houses on the Zuni River. Dominguez and Escalante had 
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made an expedition from Santa Fe to Zufi in 1775, so that from 
Zufi to Santa Fe they were well acquainted with the route. 

December 13, left Zuhi. 

December 14, camped at Ojo de San Andres. 

December 16-19, stayed at Acoma Pueblo (New Mexico), a 
village of stone and adobe houses on top of Acoma Rock, a sand- 
stone mesa. 

December 20, stayed at Laguna, a Pueblo of stone houses 
plastered with adobe mud. 

December 22, stayed at a village, just below the junction of 
the San Jose River and the Colorado River. 

December 23, stayed at Isleta Pueblo on the Rio Grande, and 
they then followed along the Rio Grande valley. 

December 28, stayed at old Albuquerque. (This is now part 
of modern Albuquerque, the largest city of New Mexico.) 

December 30, stayed at Sandoval between Albuquerque and 
Bernalillo. (Zandiaa. ) 

December 31, 1776, stayed at Pueblo Santo Domingo. 

January 1, 1777, they arrived back in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


THOSE OLD SPANISH GOLD MINES*? 


For the past week or more there has been considerable said 
about a discovery made by Wm. Bethers and Henry Boren up 
Daniels Creek of what was reported to be an old mine, which at 
one time, years ago, was worked by Mexicans or Spaniards from 
what is now known as New Mexico and Arizona. 


To satisfy our own minds, if for no other reason, a Wave rep- 
Tesentative set about during the week to hunting up the particulars, 
and what he unearthed in the shape of hearsay and facts will be 
found following. But before giving the result of the trip of inves- 
tigation up to the scene of the excitement, we will give the story 
as near as we have heard it about certain Spanish mines that are 
supposed to have yielded an abundant supply of precious metals in 
times gone by: 

All early settlers in this valley are familiar with the story that 
at a time some eight or ten years before the first settlers arrived 
here, there existed valuable mines in the surrounding mountains 
which had been worked by Mexicans. The story goes, as told us 
by an old settler recently, that an old Mexican living in Arizona, 
had told a former resident of this valley many years ago about 
how Mexicans, when he was a mere lad, used to return to their 
homes in the fall and winter with a long pack train of burros 
heavily laden with golden riches, which they had taken from mines 
located in what was agreed by all to be this valley. The old 
Mexican described the mines as being about 30 miles from a body 
of water, (Utah Lake), following up a canyon until up the first 
stream which emptied into the river that wound its way through 
the canyon into the body of water. He told how the miners had 
been murdered and driven from their treasure by the Indians, 
which had been the cause of no more work being done on them. 
The miners had taken refuge from the bloodthirsty Indians inside 

*From The Wasatch Wave, Heber, Utah, February 12, 1897. 
1For a brief reference to ‘‘Lost Mines,” see ‘Old Trails, Old Forts, Old Trappers 
and Traders,”’ by Herbert S. Auerbach, in the Utah Historical Quarterly, January- 
April, 1941, page 17.__ As to the Lost Spanish Mines, we wonder if their chimerical 
state of existence allows them a date or a place! Father Silvestre Velez de 
Escalante while traveling northward in what is now Southwestern Colorado, Au- 
gust, 1776, says: ‘‘(9th) (The San Joaquin River) rises in the western part of the 
Sierra de la Plata, and flows through the same canyon, in which are said to be 
open veins of metal; although when some years previous parties came to examine 
these mines by order of the Governor, Don Tomas Velas Cachupin, they could not 
say for certain what metal they contained. According to the opinion of some who 
lived in this section, and from reports gathered from the Indians, they concluded 
it was silver, thus giving the name to the Mountain Range.” 

(11th). “We were not able to visit the mines of the Sierras, although one of 


r companions who had visited them on a former occasion, assured us they were 
bat a abort distance away.’’—The Catholic Church in Utah, by W. R. Harris, 

: 82-3.) 
as Consiieriag the remoteness of the “mines” from settlements, the methods of 
travel and transportation in that early day, and the character of the implements 
the ‘“‘miners’’ were accustomed to using and could transport long distances, Esca- 
lante probably had no misgiving as to the depth or extent of the excavations. It is 
hardly likely the ‘‘mine’’ referred to consisted of especially extensive excavations 
or tunnels such as modern miners dig in mining operations.—J. C. A. 
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the tunnel which they had dug, but the latter finally induced them 
to come out on a promise of peace, when at the opportune time 
the most of the “Greaser” miners were murdered and their bodies 
thrown into the mouth of the mine, others escaping to tell of the 
fate of the victims of misplaced Indian confidence. This story was 
also told, it is claimed, by Indians in the early days, and has been 
the cause of many months of diligent search by numerous pioneers 
for the hidden treasure; one man, Isaac Ross, returning for that 
special purpose, after having moved back to Missouri. But none 
of them ever found any trace of this much sought after wealth, 
and its whereabouts always remained a mystery. 


But now comes the rumor that the supposed mines have been 
discovered after being hidden for fifty years or over, and here are 
the grounds upon which such probabilities are based: 


After finding Messrs. Bethers and Boren at their homes on 
Daniels Creek, the writer took up a long and tedious march under 
their guidance to the spot in question.? Just one hour and twenty 
minutes were taken up in the ascent from Boren’s ranch up the 
dividing ridge between Daniels and Center Creeks, at an angle of 
what seemed forty-five degrees, to the newly discovered mine 
about two miles distance and almost on top of the Wasatch range. 
Here we found a tunnel which has been driven about twenty-five 
feet into the solid rock following a vein of ore from the surface, 
which is reported to return very good assays in gold. This tun- 
nel is the result of labor at odd times during the past year of the 
two men. Northwest of this prospect is another which has only 
recently been known to exist there, although it has every appear- 
ance of being there for years past. How far this tunnel enters 
through the solid rock into the side of the lofty mountain remains 
yet to be found out, as the work of cleaning out the dirt and rock 
that now fills it up has only been completed far enough to enable 
the prospectors to determine its course and dimensions. 

A short time ago there was still another mouth of a tunnel 
accidentally stumbled onto, lying southeast about 75 yards of the 
other two, and on a direct line. This also was filled up with loose 
dirt and rock but very easy digging, as a pick is seldom used. The 
work of cleaning this tunnel out is being given the most attention 
at present, about twenty feet of which had been accomplished 
when the reporter was a visitor there, leaving a hole through the 
solid rock from three to four feet wide and from five to six feet 
high, so far as explored. As stated above, the work of cleaning 
out the tunnel is done mostly with shovels, laying bare the top 


?Asa C. Bethers owns and operates a service and touris 
way 30 at the head of Daniel’s Canyon, 
18 miles from Heber.—J. C. A. 


( t supply station on high- 
on the Daniel’s-Strawberry Summit, about 
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and sides of solid stone, which plainly demonstrates that the imple- 
ments of man have been used in the first excavation? 


The foregoing are some of the reasons advanced for thinking 
that these tunnels might at one time have been the source from 
which the Mexicans in former days replenished their larders, and 
another circumstance which is also used in this connection, is a 
large granite rock which stands perpendicular in the ground about 
half a mile distant down the ridge from the prospect, and is cov- 
ered with peculiar looking hieroglyphics cut into it with apparently 
an instrument after the style of an ordinary punch. The rock is 
of a wedge shape being about a foot thick on one side and tapers 
down to about two inches thickness on the other: it stands about 
five feet high and is about four feet wide. The characters upon it 
can only be translated by those accustomed to such signs. One of 
the figures is of a man with hands thrown up as though suddenly 
surprised; another is what we would call that of a burro or pack 
mule; another a half moon, and there are a number of others, 
while perfectly visible, we were not able to decipher their meaning.* 


Messrs. Bethers and Boren, the owners of the find, argue that 
these hieroglyphics have been put upon this rock as a guide for the 
persons who formerly worked the mines to go by in returning to 
them after several months absence, as would of necessity been the 
case if the Mexican theory is true. A careful watch is constantly 
kept by the men engaged in cleaning out the tunnel for bones of 
the murdered Mexicans who were thrown therein, but none have 
been discovered as yet of that character. Whether or not the 
gentlemen have found any lost mine is a matter that will unravel 
but that they have found prospect holes of some description, made 
by human hands, is a positive certainty, and we hope that devel- 
opments will open up to them a bonanza, whether Spaniards first 
discovered it or not. 


*There are no mines in the neighborhood today, though the rich ore deposits in the 
Park City region are in the mountains across the valley to the north, some 25 miles 
distant. It is worth noting also that while the inference is that Mexicans may 
have found “rich” diggings hereabouts, there were no Mexicans in Utah when the 
Mormons came in 1847, and no Mexicans came afterward, except the few engaged 
in the Indian slave trade. There was more money in the Indian offspring than 
in their ore mines.—J. C. A. 


‘Practically every part of Utah has revealed its rock writings, hieroglyphics or 
petroglyphs,—the sign writings of the prehistorics. The origin and meaning were 
unknown to the native Indian tribes, and authorities on archaeology usually agree 
that these rock writings cannot be “read” or interpreted, and that they probably 
have no great significance.—J. C, A. 


OTHER SPANISH MINES 
By Wm. R. Palmer 


Little Salt Lake, in southern Utah, was known to white men 
nearly a half century before James Bridger discovered Great Salt 
Lake. Spanish priests, traders and soldiers of fortune traveled the 
Old Spanish Trail every year, and there are evidences that Iron 
County was well prospected for minerals. After the Mormons 
settled Iron County in 1851, they found many little prospect holes 
in the hills. 

The settlers at Cedar City found in the head of Coal Creek 
Canyon, under the rim of Cedar Breaks, an old mine tunnel that 
had been dug to a depth of about two hundred feet, but had been 
abandoned for many years. Entrances to the tunnel were almost 
closed by weathering and caving. Bear tracks were found in the 
entrance, and no one attempted to go in for some years after the 
mine was discovered. 

George Ashdown later set a sawmill not far from the old 
mine, and one day his son Fred decided to go in and explore it. 
Fred’s venture was rewarded by the finding of an old double- 
pointed Spanish pick. On one of the trips of President Anthony 
W. Ivins to Cedar City, the old relic was shown to him, and he 
urged that it be placed in the L. D. S. Museum, Temple Grounds, 
in Salt Lake City. The pick was given to him to bring to Salt Lake, 
for that purpose, and is now on display there. 

The Old Spanish Trail runs diagonally across Cedar Valley 
from the mouth of Leeches Canyon on the west to the springs that 
are now Enoch on the East. About two miles off the Trail, a 
side canyon called Winn’s, comes down from the Cedar Breaks 
country. Near the mouth of Winn’s Canyon is a lava slide, and 
on the face of a big lava rock is etched the following inscription: 
“T D— TW — 1831.” There is also the letter F, made back- 
wards, and the word “G O L D,” the letter all backwards. On 
another rock is etched the Catholic cross, and below it ‘1831, 
AW — UJ.” 

Who were these adventurers? What is the meaning of the 
inscriptions? Was this a prospect claim or was it a gold cache? I 
have spent many hours climbing the hills around about, and exam- 
ining every mark upon the rocks, seeking, not for the possible hid- 
den treasure, but rather for a key to unlock the mysteries of those 
ancient inscriptions. Who were T D, T W, A W and U J? 
and what were they doing in Southern Utah at that early date? 


ANCIENT MOUND GRAINS 


By Dr. Wm. J. Snow 
Brigham Young University 


It is a fact well attested by archaelogists and historians alike 
that when Spain began her colonization in the New World, there 
were no horses, cows, pigs, or chickens in all North or South Amer- 
ica. In fact, the only domesticated animals of any kind were the 
Llama and Alpaca in Peru, and the dog which was a companion of 
the Indian everywhere. Moreover, none of the ordinary grains was 
to be found—none native to America. Wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
horses, sheep, cattle, pigs and chickens and numerous other species 
of flora and fauna were contributions of the Spaniards to America 
during their first century of colonial achievements in this newfound 
world. 

In presenting these facts the writer of this brief survey has 
been challenged on various occasions and on different counts. 
Some students have been disturbed to find that no horses were in 
use here when the Spaniards came. Others have maintained that 
wheat is indigenous to America and that a sample had been found 
near Payson and carefully cultivated, and that from this sample 
came the Kofod wheat known in some sections as Ancient Mound 
wheat. 

In support of this latter contention, correspondence is sub- 
mitted from the Deseret Farmer, Salt Lake City, Utah, December 
8/1906, p. 14.) 


HISTORY OF THE KOFOD WHEAT 


For three years Mr. J. W. Paxman of Nephi, has been en- 
deavoring to get a history of the Kofod wheat, the wheat that has 
excelled all others up to date for the dry farms of Juab County. 
While calling at this office during the week Mr. Paxman left the 
following letter which is self explanatory and which gives a satis- 
factory history of the wheat in question. The Utah Arid Farm 
Company used this wheat on their farm last year and the Los 
Angeles buyers wrote after the receipt of the first car that it was 
the best wheat they had ever received from this section. It will 
be observed that the correct spelling is Kofod and not Kofoid, as 
given heretofore: 

Manti, Utah, Nov. 11, 1906. 
J. W. Paxman, Nephi, Utah. 


Dear Sir: 
As per your request of some time ago, I have traced the origin 
of the Kofod dry land wheat, and I herewith give it to you: 
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A signed statement of Amasa Potter of Payson, Utah, a 
copy of which I send herewith, is self explanatory, and is as 
follows: 


“Payson, Oct. 19, 1906.” 
Mr. John C. Witbeck, Sir: 


As you have asked me the origin of the celebrated dry land 
wheat that is proving so effectual on dry land, I will here give you 
its origin: ~In the year 1870, the undersigned was exploring an- 
cient mounds in Utah County near Payson, and in one of those 
mounds I found a large building with five rooms in it and in the 
corner of one of those rooms I found two skeletons of ancient 
people, one was 6 feet tall, the other 514 feet, and at the head of 
those skeletons I found many articles of ancient work and among 
other things was a stone box containing a small quantity of wheat, 
and in opening the box, the grain, all but a little, was dust, but 
there was a little that seemed bright. I took it home and planted 
it in a box and in a few days it germinated and came up. I trans- 
planted it in my garden and it grew up and ripened. I saw that 
it was a new kind of wheat. I saved it all and planted it next 
spring and raised a bushel and a half of wheat. I sent a small 
sample to Washington, they tried it and sent me a report as 
being the best wheat that they had tried. I sent samples all over 
Utah County, and it proved to be the best dry land wheat that they 
had ever tried, and a great yielder. There was about 60 grains in 
a head, and 50 stalks from one grain's planting and weighed 65 
Ibs. to the bushel. I find it very much mixed with other wheat in 
this county, but it can be picked out and got pure. At Washing- 
ton they call it Ancient mound wheat. 


Yours truly, 
“AMASA POTTER.” 


In conversation with Mr. Potter a couple of weeks ago, he 
stated to me that he let Orwell Simons of Payson, Utah, now de- 
ceased, have some of this wheat, and that Mr. Simons later let 
Peter Winward of Payson, Utah, have some of the wheat. 

About the year 1875, I procured some of this wheat, about 
eight bushels from the said Peter Winward, and the same year [| 
took it to Levan, Utah; and about that time I let Hans C. Kofod of 
Levan, Utah, have some of the wheat and from which he got the 
start of what is locally called the Kofod wheat. 

I trust that this will be of interest and profit to you in preserv- 
ing a record of this excellent wheat, I am, 


Respectfully, 
JOHN C. WITBECK. 
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Bulletin 1074, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Nov. 8, 1922, 
has this to say: 


“Kofod Wheat—History—An interesting but probably myth- 
ical story regarding the origin of Kofod wheat was published in 
the Deseret Farmer in 1906. * * * the fact that wheat usually loses 
its viability after ten or fifteen years, makes this story extremely 
improbable, 

“Synonym—Koffoid. This is the name under which this wheat 
has been grown and referred to in previous publications of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and by the Utah Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station until 1919. The name was changed 
to Kofod, upon learning the correct spelling of Mr. Kofod’s name.” 

Mr. J. A. Clark, Agronomist in charge of western wheat 
investigations of the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, states in a 
letter to the author that the first sample of this variety of wheat 
was received from the Nephi Substation in 1907. 

While the Paxman-Witbeck-Potter story sounds like good 
history, and the doubt of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture authorities appears well founded, the following story, from 
the Beaver Press of October 3, 1940, by W. B. Liebscher, may 
support the former, and indicates that the viability of grains may 
differ with different grains and with climatic or other conditions: 

“The original Guarge Mound on the property of Mr. Tom 
Smith, constituting an acre of ground immediately south of the 
Smith home, was never really explored thoroughly. 

“But when the government stepped in and with Mr. Smith 
began an intense excavation job, many amazing discoveries were 
brought to light. Among the many curios and relics found were: 
pipes, crude arrows, bone needles, bone heads with holes drilled 
in them and pottery jugs filled with corn which were sealed with 
gum and dirt. Perhaps the surprise of the conquest was the find~- 
ing of an old Indian remains, parcelled in a gaudy colored basket 
and resting in a vault, who's spirit had long gone to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds—the Indian's Heaven. 

“Reflecting over the possibilities of the corn in the containers 
producing in great quantities, Mr. Smith set right to work, experi- 
menting with a few handsful of the seed, sowing this each year. 
That was over thirteen years ago. Today, Mr. Smith raises 
eighty bushels of corn to the acre yearly from it. 

“The beauty of this corn is that it cannot be duplicated. It 
is an extremely early corn with a naturally high curiosity value. 
It is called Flint Corn. Mounds of a lesser degree of importance 
have been uncovered in Parowan, yielding black and white ker- 
nelled‘ corn. 

“Strangely enough on the Smith farm natural markers of wild 
morning glory may be found wherever there is evidence of the 
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mound’s location; these beautiful flowers growing in thickly popu- 
lated bunches. Much has been done to exterminate this obnoxious 
weed. Indeed it has prevailed at a depth of eighteen inches. 

“It is probable that the Indian tribes planted the wild morning 
glory for either its food worth or the pleasure of seeing the flower 
itself, 

“The success of Mr. Smith’s corn experimentation then is an 
outstanding achievement in itself. What better corn can any- 
where be found than that which grows at an average of 680 ker- 
nels to the cob? 

“Yearly Mr. Smith plants nothing but his discovered corn, 
selecting the best cobs over and over again. It is said that one 
year he supplied our entire valley with silage corn, having raised 
60 to 80 tons to the acre.” 

As to the antiquity of these grains, purportedly found in 
ancient caches in Utah, there is little or no evidence that would 
serve to date them. But it is worth mentioning in this connection, 
that Father Escalante found corn in Utah in 1776. When near 
the present Kanarraville, Utah, he wrote October 12, 1776 (The 
Catholic Church in Utah, by W. R. Harris, p. 199): 

“We showed him, (the Indian), a grain of corn, and he said 
that he had seen how they cultivated it, and that on a ranch that 
we would come to some other day, they had a little of this seed 
that they brought from where it was sown. We tried diligently to 
have him tell us what people they were who had sowed the corn, 
and of other things of which he had but a confused knowledge.” ~ 

(p. 200) October 13, 1776, (near Pintura, Utah “* * We 
arrived at the ranch spoken of above * * They had some very good 
nuts, dates and some small bags of corn * * We proposed to them 
that if one of the three would accompany us to those who sowed 
the corn, we would pay him well.” 

(p. 201) (Near Toquerville, Utah.) ‘“The Indians who live 
in this vicinity * * are scantily dressed, subsist on seeds and herbs, 
hares, pine-nuts in season, and on dates. They plant corn, but 
from appearances, gather but little.” 

(p. 202) (Near Hurricane, Utah.) “October 15, 1776, * * 
Here we found a well made basket filled with ears of corn and 
husks. Near to this place was a small field, and on the bank of 
the river were three small gardens, with their ditches for irrigating; 
the cribs of corn that had been gathered this year, were still in 
good condition * * From here we went down the river, and on the 
banks of either side were large settlements peopled, as we sup- 
posed, by these Indians who planted the corn and squashes, and 
who, in their own language, are called Parrusi.” 


THE LAST SQUAW FIGHT 
By Jessie K. Empey? 


Santa Clara, Utah, was settled by a call from Brigham Young 
for the purpose of establishing peace with the Indians and influ- 
encing them against disturbing freighters en route between Salt 
Lake and California. 

Jacob Hamblin, the ‘Great Leather Stocking of the South- 
west’ and who might well be called ‘Father of Utah’s Dixie,” 
shouldered this responsibility. In the year 1854, he, with Samuel 
Knight, A. P. Hardy, Ira Hatch, and Thales Haskell built a log 
cabin on the banks of the Santa Clara Creek within a short dis- 
tance of a Piute Indian camp ground. Stories of the experiences 
of these brave men as they battled courageously against a savage 
country in an effort to carry out the commands of their leader, still 
live in the memory of most Dixie people. 

The story of the last squaw fight has ranked for many years 
among the favorite fire-side tales of Dixie (Washington Co.). 
This fight occurred in 1861, just before the trek of the Great Cot- 
ton Mission to Southern Utah, by which time the Mormon mis- 
sionaries had gained considerable influence among the Indians. 

The combat was a tribal fight between two suitors, and was 
carried out according to long standing rites. It was the custom 
among the Indians at that particular time to bargain off their 
squaws. 

Whenever an Indian brave was ready to take a maiden for 
his own, he was obliged, according to the Indian law to go to the 
girl's father and offer to purchase her. If, however, it happened 
that the girl had an accepted lover, the price must cover that al- 
ready paid by the first lover, and the rivals were compelled to set- 
tle with a fist fight, providing they were physically equal. But 
when physical differences occurred and each aspirant was held 
high enough in the esteem of his fellow tribesmen, they were 
granted the right to institute a tribal mock war in order to win the 

irl. 
Z The aspirants in this particular battle were young men of in- 
fluence in their respective bands. However, when Ankawakeets, 
a brave of Coal Creek John’s band from Iron county made appli- 
cation for the hand of a beautiful, slender maiden of Tutse Gau- 
vett’s band at Santa Clara, he discovered she had already accepted 
a young brave of her own tribe. Ankawakeets, nevertheless, was 
dauntless in his desire for this particularly lovely girl and, produc- 
ing the necessary purchase price, claimed her hand. Panimeto, the 


1 The author, in presenting this story for publication, writes: 

“T am vitally interested in the unique history of Utah—especially Utah’s ‘Dixie.’ 
My roots reach far down into the soil of this rugged country—as far down as my 
great-grand-parents, who sacrificed much, that I might call it home.” 
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girl’s accepted lover, was a youthful, eagle-eyed, fine-featured 
brave, but many pounds lighter in weight and several years younger 
than the masterly, brawny, fully-developed Ankawakeets, so the 
problem could not be solved by personal combat, but had to be 
arranged between the two tribes. 

After several weeks serious consideration, arrangements were 
made for twenty carefully chosen warriors from each band to par- 
ticipate in a tribal contest, and a section of flat land just west of 
the old Santa Clara fort was selected as the scene of battle. The 
exact location is just to the left of Highway U. S. 91 as one enters 
the town of Santa Clara, from the west. Present the day this feat 
took place were Jacob Hamblin, Thales Haskell, Andrew Gibbons, 
and other early Mormon missionaries. On the day set apart, the 
warriors gathered at dawn. It was, indeed, a sight never to be 
forgotten. The braves were all stark naked except for the indis- 
pensable breech-clout, and their reddish-brown bodies made more 
brilliant the streaks of vari-colored war paint. They stood in two 
rows facing each other, with each lover at the head, the young 
squaw being placed between them. 

Boundary lines were marked off in the form of a square to 
keep the spectators from crowding too close, and the Santa Clara 
Creek served as the south boundary line. Preparatory details were 
carried out as solemnly and sedately as if it were an English duel. 
Just over the east boundary line stood Chief Coal Creek John, 
surrounded by various braves in charge of the necessary prepara- 
tions, and personal friends of Ankawakeets who had come to ob- 
serve the battle. Beyond the west boundary line stood Chief 
Tutse Gauvett, and he was the center of a group of personal friends 
of Panimeto and other braves of his tribe. All tribesmen were in 
their regular war dress. 


At length a few quick raps on an Indian drum served as the 
signal to make ready, and soon the opponents were facing each 
other across a line marked off in the sand, running north and south 
through the center of the square, with Panimeto and Ankawakeets 
heading each line. More raps from the drum brought forth the 
maiden led by her grim-faced father, who placed her between the 
two lovers. Frantically she glanced first at Panimeto, passively 
standing beside her, then up at the audacious Ankawakeets, and 
terror worse than death spread itself across her face as she 
let herself gaze down the double row of warriors. 


With head bowed, the father backed slowly out of the square, 
and the moment he passed over the boundary line from which he 
had come, a loud rumble of the drum penetrated the air and si- 
lenced the merry murmur of the creek. Quickly the accepted 
lover seized the hand of the frustrated girl and courageously 
forced her down the lane of frightful faces. The rumble of the 
drum sounded louder and louder as they passed several crouching 
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bodies, then stopped suddenly as the lover was finally challenged. 
When he let loose of the girl’s hand a multitude of wild shrieks 
arose from the fray, and the battle was on. 

To overpower an opponent, one had to throw him squarely 
on his back and hold him securely for the time it would take to 
scalp an actual enemy. The struggle continued in this manner 
for an hour or more with only a few warriors on each side dis- 
' qualified. They were so evenly matched that neither side seemed 
able to gain an advantage. 

Finally they decided to change their method of battle. A 
goal for one lover was marked off a measured distance from the 
center line in the square, and likewise for the other lover in the 
opposite direction. The father was then instructed to lead the 
maiden to the center of the line, and after another signal from 
the drum, both parties dashed toward her and endeavored to force 
her to their respective goals. It was not long before it became a 
regular “tug-of-war” with an equal number of accomplished war- 
riors on each side. 

As they gyrated back and forth first on one side of the line 
and then on the other, they eventually worked themselves in one 
of their wild swirling movements, to the bank of the creek, and 
fell helter-skelter into the water, dragging the helpless girl along 
with them. 

Due to her physical weakness, the girl seemed for a moment 
to lose consciousness, for she made no effort to raise herself from 
beneath the water. A younger brother heretofore had stood aloof 
from the crowd, but this turn of events disturbed him greatly and 
he hastened to rescue his sister, only to find that Andrew Gibbons, 
one of the missionaries, had seized the glossy black locks that 
were switching around on the surface of the water, and was pull- 
ing her from the water. 

It had been understood there would be no interference from 
the white men if they were allowed to witness the battle, so Gib- 
bons was immediately confronted by the hostile Ankawakeets and 
challenged to fight. He accepted the challenge, and stepped into 
the large circle formed by the dripping red men. 

Ankawakeets was weakened from the battle and very shortly 
found himself held by Gibbons full-length upon the ground. After 
the imaginary scalping was completed, the defeated rival arose to 
his feet, strode haughtily to where the maid was standing and 
spoke a few words to her in undertones. Without a reply, she 
bowed her head, held out her hand and he reluctantly guided her 
over to the victor and presented her as a gift for his valor and 
skill. 

Gibbons accepted the girl's hand and Ankawakeets joined his 
men with orders to make preparation to leave. From all appear- 
ances this terminated the affair, and, without any doubt that he had 
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earned the right, Gibbons, in turn, presented the girl as a gift to 
her lover. This unusual procedure on the part of the white man, 
startled Panimeto, and he stood motionless as if he could hardly 
believe his eyes. Then suddenly the youth reached out his arms, 
pulled the girl close to him and in speechless admiration looked 
straight into the understanding eyes of the white man. 

Very soon the friends and relatives of the happy couple be- 
gan crowding around them, and there arose a contented chatter, 
which attracted the attention of Ankawakeets and his braves. As 
soon as they realized what had happened, they broke into a re- 
bellious war-whoop and rushed over to the crowd and demanded 
the girl. Another missionary, Thales Haskell, interfered when 
he saw Ankawakeets pulling at the girl as she clung desperately 
to her lover. Several white men joined Haskell, and they tried 
without avail to convince the chieftains it was wrong to fight 
over a love-affair. 

After a long consultation and much to the disappointment of 
Panimento, Tutse Gauvett finally commanded the warriors to go on 
with the fight until the setting of the sun. If neither party was 
defeated by then, the girl could go to the lover of her choice. The 
blood-smeared braves again took their places on each side of the 
center line, and as if in a hurry to decide their fate, the terror- 
stricken, horrified girl was rushed again to the center line dividing 
the goals. 

The devoted younger brother of the girl was much displeased 
at this final decision. With troubled eyes, he watched closely 
every movement that was made. When the warriors lunged madly 
again toward his agonized sister, he dashed to her side, drew his 
knife and buried it deep into her bosom. Her lover chanced to be 
near and she fell lifeless into his arms. 

With trembling lips, the boy held high his bloody knife and 
painfully exclaimed, ‘‘I loved my sister too well to see her suffer 
more. Here’s my knife if you think me wrong. I’m not afraid to 
die!” But every warrior bowed low his head and in silence passed 
him by. 

This was the last squaw fight ever held in the locality, for 
Jacob Hamblin, who was so greatly respected by the Indians, per- 
suaded them after this tragedy occurred, to discontinue the cus- 
tom, 
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THE GENTILE CITY OF CORINNE 
By Bernice Gibbs Anderson 


With a brilliant future planned for her by her ambitious 
founders, Corinne, the Gentile City of Utah, rose on the crest of 
the railroad boom of 1869. The last permanent town to be built 
along the Union Pacific right of way, Corinne was destined to 
serve for many years as the freighting center for the vast territory 
to the north; but the dreams of her founders to make her the dis- 
tribution center, and later, the capital of Utah, never materialized. 
Lusty, romantic adventurers of the early days followed the new rail- 
road, and the long lines of freighting outfits clattering through her 
dusty streets, brought life to the town and thousands of dollars to 
her business establishments. But this was not to last. When the 
railroad was built northward into Idaho, the freighting business 
vanished as suddenly as it had begun, and with the establishing 
of Ogden as the Junction city, many of Corinne’s business houses 
moved there, 


The fame of Corinne spread far and wide, but it was a notor- 
ious fame. Situated in territory that was considered a Mormon 
stronghold, the spotlight of publicity played mercilessly upon even 
the every-day occurences, distorting them fantastically to suit the 
blood-and-thunder tales that were carried to every part of the 
country by travelers of the early days. In the wild, rugged atmos- 
phere of the frontier, history was made by force, and some of 
these stories, undoubtedly true, lent color to the town’s rough 
reputation. 


Some of the most competent, ambitious business men of the 
Pacific coast were among the founders of Corinne. According to 
early historians, it was they, who, following up the railroad survey, 
came to where it crossed Bear River. A broad, fertile valley lay 
to the north, and southward was Great Salt Lake, the river flowing 
into it. This was the logical place to build a city, and their plans 
took shape. 


The townsite was laid out early in February, 1869, by J. E. 
House, chief engineer for the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
The company received alternate town lots for this service... From 
the very beginning it was meant that this should be a city, not 
just another small town. Instead of being laid out “square with 
the world,” the town was platted so its streets would run parallel 
with the railroad rails from southeast to northwest and, cross the 
river, which constituted the eastern boundary. Hundreds of small 
lots were surveyed. A whole block was set aside for a university, 


1Goodwin, Dr. S. H. Free Masonry in Utah. 
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another for the Catholic Church. In anticipation of further growth 
the city limits were extended some distance from the town proper. 

A spectacular mushroom growth followed the completion of 
the survey in March, 1869. In two weeks 500 frame buildings and 
tents were erected, and the town contained over 1500 people. 
This number more than doubled with the coming of the railroad in 
April.2 In this boom 300 town lots sold for $1000 each, while the 
others sold for $100 up to $500. 

The first railway locomotive hauled the first cars over Bear 
River bridge and into Corinne on April 7, 1869. About a month 
later the Golden Spike was driven at Promontory Summit, (May 
10th) and a bright future was predicted for Corinne.’ 

With this sudden development it was evident that some sort 
of city government was necessary. A temporary government was 
organized with General J. A. Williamson serving as mayor.‘ 
General Williamson was also land agent for the railroad company, 
and to him is given the credit for the naming of the new community. 
There are several versions of this but taking the most plausible:5 
it appears that Corinne was named after an enchanting actress of 
the early days who delighted the citizens with her talent, namely, 
one Corinne LaVaunt. 

Later Mrs. Williamson gave birth to a daughter, who was 
named Corinne. An interesting story is that the Indians admired 
little Corinne Williamson and offered to buy her from her parents. 
They offered up to fifty ponies and a supply of blankets. The 
mother, hearing that the Indians wanted the child's golden locks, 
and fearing they might steal her, clipped her hair and gave it 
to the warriors. In return they presented her with a golden thim- 
ble; and this ended the incident. 


As the railhead passed on, so did the construction gangs; but 
Corinne was established and her business enterprises flourished 
We are indebted to J. H. Beadle, publisher of the Corinne Report- 
er for the following description: 


“Legitimate business was good for the first two months of 
the city’s existence; for the railroad was just being completed and 
everybody supposed that the harvest of gain was about to begin. 
We had public meetings in abundance. Two or three times a 
week flaming posters called citizens together, to consult on im- 
provements for the benefit of Corinne. Bonfires were lighted, a 
stand improvised by turning up a dry goods box, and a number of 
florid speeches delivered; the crowd then voted unanimously for 
various heroic resolutions and dispersed to read their proceedings 
in the next morning's Reporter.” 


*Porter, Wilford D. Utah Farmer, a semi-monthly paper. 
‘Goodwin, Dr. S. H. Free Masonry in Utah. 

‘Goodwin, op. cit. p. 7. 

‘Interview, W. F. House, early Corinne resident. 
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Corinne was granted a charter on February 18, 1870 and was 
incorporated as a city under the Territorial laws of Utah. Accord- 
ing to the charter an election was to be held before the first Mon- 
day in April, 1870. An election was probably held during the 
first few days of March, for on March 10, 1870, the first council 
meeting was held and the following were declared elected and 
were sworn into office:® 


Wire Lingivlunroete nt et Mayor 
Pirammilouser aa oun i Councilor 
SVR VIGIN uti ee ate ee! Councilor 
WV mut hricg orth! i co} Councilor 
ap ora ln bial sae ie te ee a <, Councilor 
Josnp iim Gerrish wet ce ee rk Councilor 
Jonmeuplereemn ot esl oly ey Councilor 
DamuelpL lowe mpeseene o oh alee! Councilor 
PAWieGrahami mont merin sal Stes Councilor 


W. T. Field was elected and appointed Recorder pro tem by 
the Council. Later Mr. Field received the regular appointment. 

On the following day two more Councilors were declared 
elected and sworn in, namely, Messrs. Fitzgerald and Hurlbut, 
making a quorum of the mayor and ten councilors, where most of 
the charters granted at that time provided for only five councilors. 
Evidently it was believed that Corinne was to become a metropolis. 

Municipal Records of Corinne show that on March 17,° the 
Reporter was designated the official paper of the city, and at the 
same time an ordinance was passed forever abolishing the practice 
of polygamy within the city limits. At this time the practice of 
polygamy was common in Mormon communities. 

A great difference existed between the founding of Corinne 
and that of other communities in Utah, which must be taken into 
consideration in glancing at her history; namely, that of religion. 
Because of their trying experiences in the states of Illinois and 
Missouri, it was natural for those who had founded the state of 
Utah to entertain a distrust of non~-Mormon elements among them. 
In most matters, the Mormons tended to work together in coopera- 
tion, especially was this true in the neighboring town of Brigham 
City, which was then practising the United Order. The Mormon 
Church leaders were admonishing their people to ‘““Trade with and 
sustain your friends; let your enemies have none of your substance 
with which to work your downfall.’ Many Gentile merchants 
had won the confidence of the Mormon people and were numbered 
among their friends in spite of this advice. But there were other 
non-Mormons who faced financial ruin because of it. Again 
Beadle gives us a glimpse of the situation: 


*Reeder, Ray. Thesis, History of Corinne, p. 16. 
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“It was amusing and provoking to take a walk along Main 
Street (Corinne) that winter and see the melancholy Jews stand- 
ing in the doors of their stores looking in vain for customers. For 
six months the ten Gentile firms did not sell one-twentieth the 
usual amount of goods; their disgust was beyond expression, and 
their curses against Brigham not loud, but deep.” 

The coming of the railroad offered these merchants a chance 
to rebuild their finances and establish themselves where the Mor- 
mons were not in control. An influx of laborers and other ele- 
ments were being brought into the State by the new railroad, and 
many of the non-Mormon Salt Lake merchants moved to the new 
Gentile town of Corinne. In fact here was a town where it was 
hoped a new order might be established, which might become, with 
the support of the vast non-Mormon population flowing westward, 
the capital of Utah. So it was with their help that the trade of 
that vast northern territory, reaching into Montana, Wyoming and 
Idaho, was opened up to allow the exporting of Utah products to 
these regions. Indeed many of their towns and cities owe their 
beginnings to Corinne, the most maligned town in Utah because 
of her floating population and her later opposition to the Mormon 
influence in the state. 

At this point it might be well to glance at the building of the 
railroad, without which Corinne would never have been born. A 
gigantic enterprise which has never been equaled, mere words can 
scarcely indicate the vast amount of money, man-power and mater- 
ials required to build it! The romance of the great rail laying race 
between the two companies to extend their lines as far as possible 
will perhaps never be fully told. The huge land grants had been 
increased to twenty miles on both sides of the right-of-way, fur- 
nishing an added incentive to obtain every alternate section through 
this strip. The line was built through a frontier country, devoid 
of materials for construction; the civil war had demoralized busi- 
ness; labor was scarce and Indians hostile. Yet no such record for 
rapid construction has ever been made. 

The Central Pacific had thirty vessels at one time enroute 
around Cape Horn loaded with material for construction requiring 
six months to make the trip. 

A world’s record in track laying, made when the Chinese of 
the Central Pacific laid ten miles of track in a day, still stands 
unbroken. The Union Pacific used Irish laborers, the Central 
Pacific, Chinese. When they met, race hatred flared between them 
and the joking Irish laid ‘‘graves’’ for the Chinese, blasting them 
into oblivion, until the little yellow men got onto laying “graves,” 
too, when the fun was stopped by mutual consent.? The road 
could not have been built from California without the help of the 
Chinese, dozens of whom were sacrificed beneath roaring snow 


"Sabin, Building the Pacific Railway. 
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slides in the high Sierras and many of whom died because of over- 
work and the rigors of a climate they were unused to. 

The great road building race had gained such momentum that 
the construction gangs met and passed and continued grading for 
225 miles, paralleling each other. Much of the double grading is 
still visible between Ogden and Humboldt Wells, Nevada. 

The tent city that had followed the men from Wyoming did 
not stop long at Corinne, but continued on westward with the 
construction gangs. Workers who had been feverishly straining 
every nerve for months to complete the road, sought relaxation and 
amusement, and it was provided for them. No doubt many of the 
workmen drifted back to Corinne and many saloons and gambling 
houses grew up here. But it was only natural that the town should 
get the blame for all the depredations that occurred in the camps, 
too, because of the fact that construction work stopped just beyond 
this last town along the railroad. 

Four of these camps were located about twenty miles west of 
Corinne. They were named “Dead-fall,” “Dead Man's Gulch 
Camp,” “Commissary Camp” and “Promontory.” ‘‘Hell’s Half 
Acre” was located at Blue Creek. Gambling tents where faro, 
roulette, Chinese Fan Tan and Mexican Monte held sway, were 
numerous. Whisky flowed freely, and blood almost as freely. 
According to one writer® at least one man was killed every night in 
this region during the month the men waited for their pay after 
the work stopped. Every form of vice was in evidence, and it 
seemed as though all the toughs in the west had gathered here. 
The law made no attempt to pervade these camps, while Corinne 
had some form of government from the very beginning. 

Certainly there was a rough element in Corinne. Twenty- 
eight saloons were in evidence at one time: Mr. Beadle gives an 
account of the social activities of some of the first inhabitants as 
follows:® 

“It was a gay community. Nineteen saloons paid license for 
three months. Two dance houses amused the elegant leisure of 
the evening hours, and the supply of ‘sports’ was fully equal to 
the requirements of a railroad town. At one time the town con- 
tained eighty nymphs du pave, popularly known in Mountain Eng- 
lish as ‘Soiled Doves’. Being the last railroad town, it enjoyed 
flush times during the closing weeks of building the Pacific Rail- 
way .... yet it was withal a quiet and orderly place. Sunday 
was generally observed; most of the men went hunting or fishing, 
and the ‘girls’ had a dance or got drunk.” 

In the background was a much more respectable element, com- 
posed of residents who remained after the floating population had 
drifted on, and who did their best to make the dreams of Corinne’s 


8Beadle, Western Wilds. 
*Beadle, Undeveloped West. 
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glory come true. A church edifice was constructed in 1870, which 
was to become famous as the first non-Mormon church building in 
Utah, built by the Methodists.t° An expensive hotel covering half 
a block was built by Greenwall; a school was established, and 
Corinne became the first money center of Box Elder County,"* to 
continue as such for some years. The first bank opened under the 
name of Hussey, Dohler and Company, being changed a year 
later to Warren, Hussey and Company, managed in connection 
with the First National Bank of Salt Lake City.1? Another was 
the Bank of Corinne, and later in the summer of 1874, J. W. 
Guthrie and Co. opened a bank which was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Hammond and Forsythe; and still later, to S. N. Cole. 
As the vast freighting business developed, huge warehouses were 
erected and business firms in Corinne included the Bambergers, 
Auerbachs, Kiesels, Guthries, Geo, A. Lowe, Walker Bros., Scow- 
crofts, Lewis Jewelry Co., Tibbals and many others who later be- 
came prominent in the business history of the state. 

J. W. Guthrie developed a new phase of shipping when he 
began to export the produce of Utah communities over the Central 
Pacific westward dealing principally in eggs and butter. His 
business expanded to such proportions that it required a capital of 
not less than $30,000 to handle it and a store 132 feet in length 
and 22 feet in width, with a cellar under the entire building. In 
the middle was an ice house extending from cellar to roof with a 
capacity of one hundred and fifty tons of ice.1? It is said that 
during his time he forwarded 240,000 pounds of powder and 125,- 
000 pounds of case goods.'* Much of his trade came from Cache 
Valley, where he bought considerable quantities of farm produce. 
Some claim that he paid 15 cents a dozen for eggs and sold them 
for fifty cents, and butter for 20 and 25 cents, also selling it for 
double that amount. Mr. Guthrie stayed in Corinne for many 
years, later becoming mayor of the town, which position he held 
for some years,’® 

Stage and freight lines ran northward into Idaho, Montana 
and eastern Oregon and many Corinne merchants had freighting 
outfits of their own on the road. Alexander Toponce in his Rem- 
iniscences mentions prices as: sugar, $1.00 per pound; flour, from 
$30 or $40, to $125 a hundred: pork, $1.00 per pound, and eggs, 
$2.00 per dozen.’* Freight rates were $7.00 per hundred and pas- 
senger rates $75.00 one way. The rate was the same to interme- 


Salt Lake Tribune, June, 1940. 

“Daughters of Utah Pioneers, History of Box Elder County, p. 361. 
Ibid, p. 362. 

Tullidge, History of Northern Utah. Pp. 245. 

“Bear River Valley Leader, p. 15, Dec., 1927. 


“Bear River Valley Leader. Author's note: History of Corinne in above ref. 
is not signed but owing to similarity to other of his i i ares baae 
writes te Waa oe y is works is believed to have been 


Reminiscences of Alexander Toponce. 
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diate points along the way.*7 The freighting continued for some 
years, until the building of the Utah Northern railroad into Idaho 
from Brigham City, then it began to decline. 

In connection with the freighting, an enterprise was developed 
which also deserves mention. Among the early residents of Cor- 
inne was the founder of Fort Douglas, General Patrick E, Connor. 
Interested in the development of mining, his was perhaps the 
moving spirit that led to the building of an ore smelter on the bank 
of the Bear River in Corinne. Ore from the rich mines in Mon- 
tana was hauled by the returning freighting outfits to this smelter 
for processing. Later, valuable minerals were discovered across 
Great Salt Lake in the Oquirrh mountains. Being alive to the 
value of transportation the citizens of Corinne donated $4000 to 
build a boat with which to transport these ores by water to the 
smelter at Corinne. 

It was to this smelter that the citizens of Corinne owed the 
opportunity in later years to literally pave the streets of the sinful 
city with gold. Because the early smelting processes left much of 
the ore unsmelted, considerable quantities of mineral remained in 
the huge slag piles which accumulated. Some enterprising spirit, 
tired perhaps of wading through the thick mud which must have 
covered the streets during the fall and spring rainy seasons, con- 
ceived the idea of crushing the slag and scattering it where most 
needed to keep the heavy traffic from bogging down to the regions 
below. Consequently part of it was crushed and scattered on 
the city’s principal streets and on such side walks as were not con- 
structed of boards; and it must have been considered a vast im- 
provement. More tons of it were dumped behind pilings at the 
abutements of the new bridge built at the head of the Main street. 
When this was done there still remained enough rock and slag to 
furnish paving for years to come, 


But progress brings many changes. In the '80’s mining ex- 
perts began browsing around these old slag piles in Utah, includ- 
ing those of Corinne. The material was assayed and found to be 
high in mineral content, in spite of being smelted once. So the 
slag was loaded on railroad cars and taken to smelters where new, 
improved methods secured an average of twenty dollars in gold 
to each ton of slag that was processed. No trace of the huge 
piles remains except those under the river bridge, and beneath the 
now graveled streets of the “Chicago of the West,” as it was 
termed in the early days.” 

One man stands out from the maze of mystery and rumor 
surrounding the building of the “City of Corinne,” Captain C. A. 
Dahl, of whom even his family knows little concerning his early 


17History of Corinne, Bear River Valley Leader, Dec., 1927. 
1sw. F. House, interview, 1928. 
Interview ... W. F. House, 1928, and Wm. Bosley, early resident. 
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life. It was he who went to San Francisco to meet and accompany 
back on the new Railroad, the engines for the boat, and he took . 
charge of the boat after the launching.” The engines had been 
built in Chicago by marine engine makers serving the Great Lakes 
trade, and were shipped by water around Cape Horn to the Pacific 
coast. From California, also, came the redwood lumber for hull 
and beams, considered the finest wood for boat building.”* 

The population of practically the whole valley turned out to 
witness the launching, according to several old residents who were 
interviewed on the subject. 

There are reports that the first attempt was unsuccessful but 
shortly the “City of Corinne” churned its way down the river and 
out into the Great Salt Lake, which was at a much higher stage 
than at present. Three decks were constructed on the boat, which 
was about 70 feet long. At its stern a huge paddle wheel pro- 
pelled it through the water. The builders hoped the boat could 
make its way up the Jordan River to Salt Lake City, but it is 
doubtful if it ever made the trip. It did, however, touch at Black 
Rock, where ore was loaded and carried back to the smelter at 
Corinne. For a while it made tri-weekly trips. Then the waters 
of the river lowered, sand bars appeared, and the boat could no 
longer navigate the river with its heavy loads of ore. Stranded 
out in the lake, away from its home port, it was moved to Black 
Rock and transformed into a pleasure boat to take visitors on 
cruises over the lake. 

Captain Dahl appears to have sold the boat ina raffle. It 
was then permanently moored to a pier at Garfield Beach, serving 
as a hotel and cafe. It burned with the resort. 

Other boats were built and launched from the landing at 
Corinne. The “Kate Connor” was built by General Connor, and 
named for his wife (or daughter) but it was destined to sink with 
a heavy load of ore in the deep part of the river close to the 
smelter and lie rotting and forgotten under the shifting sand bars. 
For years it could be seen when the river was low, but gradually 
all traces of it disappeared. General Connor built still another 
boat of which there is little known, naming it thePluribathah.” 

Somewhere out in the Bear River marshes lies a decaying hull 
in one of the old river channels, which are probably the remains 
of it. The ‘Rosie Brown” was built by Thomas G. Brown and 
named for his daughter. This was a barge, used to haul salt from 
beds somewhere along the river to the railroad at Corinne. In 
more recent years, T. G. Brown, son of Thomas Brown, built the 
“LaVon,” a motor launch capable of carrying 25 passengers at a 
time, and used for pleasure cruises and hunting trips.?? 


*Harriet Riordan, daughter of Capt. Dahl, Chicago. Interview, 1940. 
“Salt Lake Tribune, 1938. Article Bernice G. Anderson. 
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The citizens of the town were also alive to the possibilities 
of rail transportation northward. A company was organized and 
named the Portland, Dallas, and Salt Lake Railway Co. The line 
was surveyed to Malad, Idaho, a distance of about fifty miles, and 
ten miles of it were graded. But because of difficulties encountered 
and probably lack of finances, the project was abandoned.2° 

Other plans occupied the attention of the more solid citizenry. 
In 1869, Hiram House, one of the city founders, put in a water 
system for the city, which was probably the first in the state. 
Water was pumped from the Bear River into a huge tank and run 
through wooden pipes until about 1875 or 1876, when it was 
discontinued. Water was then hauled from the river and sold 
from door to door, selling for 20c a barrel.2* From 1891 the sys- 
tem was again used until 1912, when a new water supply was 
obtained from springs at the foot of the mountain a few miles east. 

One of the earliest settlers here, Hiram House, was one of the 
most enterprising. He came west first in 1862, and again in 1864, 
being wounded by Indian arrows on the plains in Nebraska on the 
latter trip. His residence was one of the first to be erected in 
Corinne, and he started several business enterprises later, among 
them a sawmill, cigar factory, and brick yard. He owned and 
operated a river ferry boat in 1870, south of the railroad bridge. 
Later the citizens built a bridge here to throw traffic through the 
main part of the town.”° 

The Central Hotel was built by Mr. House in 1874, one block 
south of the railroad, on the site of the present L. D. S. Chapel. 


In later years W. F. House, a son of Hiram House, carried 
on the dreams of his father, but few of them came to fulfillment. 
However, he helped improve the water system and aided much in 
securing the electric lighting and telephone lines for the town. He 
owned much of the land in and around the town at one time and 
most of the small mountain, called “Little Mountain” located about 
six miles west, with the railroad running around its southern tip. 
Here his boundless energy located and partly developed a gold 
mine. 

Hot mineral springs ran from under the mountain, and he 
conceived the idea of boiling the water down and bottling the 
mineral deposit which he distributed and sold until his death as 
“Golden Youth,” which probably had more merit than many of 
the remedies on the market at the present time. Chemists found 
the water of the springs contained more Epsom Salts than any 
springs in the region. Development of the springs as a health 
resort was one dream of the late Mr. House, which may yet be 
realized. 


23W. F. House. Interview. 1928. 
Reeder, Unpublished thesis, History of Corinne. 
25W. F. House, interview, 1928. 
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In Mr. House’s mining activities in the mountain he dis- 
covered fossil oyster beds in gravel stratas, and in panning experi- 
ments he obtained fossil pearls. These had no value, however, 
because of being buried under the shores of Lake Bonneville for 
centuries. But his discovery of pearls in the gravel bed may yet be 
of interest to geologists and scientists. 

He also had faith in oil and gas deposits underlying the 
Corinne region and drilled several wells, though none of them 
ever produced in commercial quantities. 

A nephew of Colonel Henry House, pioneer pony express 
rider and scout, is buried in the Corinne Cemetery. W. 
House had (before his death in 1930), traced his ancestry to early 
American colonizers, being a cousin to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Alice Roosevelt Longworth. 


On July 4, 1870, the Corinne City Opera House was dedi- 
cated, and a grand celebration was held.2° The Wellsville band 
was engaged to furnish music for the occasion and announcements 
went out stating that free meals would be given to all. Every 
hotel and eating house was thrown open to visitors and the town 
paid for the food. The building was the largest recreational center 
outside of the Salt Lake Theatre at that time, and boasted a spring 
dance floor, a stage and painted scenery, with a rich velvet curtain. 
Many stock companies on their way to California via the new rail- 
road stopped off in Corinne to play to packed houses, patrons 
hungry for entertainment—and garnered a golden harvest in this 
railroad town, where money was plentiful and worth little. The 
Opera House was bought by the L. D. S. Church in 1914, and is 
still in use, outliving the Salt Lake Theatre, as one of the oldest 
recreational buildings in Utah. 


Water power to run a flour mill was obtained by taking water 
out of the Malad river as far north as South Elwood by means of a 
dirt dam across the river, running it west nearly to Little Mountain 
and in a wide half circle east to Corinne, through what was known 


as the “Mill Ditch.” 


It is interesting to note that the citizens of Corinne really 
planned the first large scale irrigation system in the west. As 
early as 1870 they addressed a Memorial to Congress, giving 
plans for diverting the waters of the Bear River out over the 
valley to be used for irrigation.2”7 Had this request been granted 
the history of the Bear River Valley and Corinne might have been 
far different. But the Memorial was killed in committee, and it 
remained for the Bear Lake and River Water Works and Irriga- 
tion Company to build the canal in 1888-91, after the decline of 
Corinne. In line with the policies of its founders to make this a 


*Bear River Valley Leader, Dec., 1927. 
"Goodwin. 
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Gentile stronghold, an interesting reason was given in this Memo- 
rial why the place should be developed, as follows: 

“It is the only place where a truly American community can 
be brought into permanent and successful contact with the Mor- 
mon population whose feet have trodden, and who hold in their 
relentless grasp, every other valley in Utah.’ 

It was also in 1870 the suggestion was made that the Terri- 
torial Capital be moved to Corinne, which suggestion must have 
been made in Congress, for the New York Herald printed the 
following: 

“Out of pure regard for the morals of our unsophisticated 
Army officers, Congress proposes removing the Capital of Utah 
from Salt Lake City to Corinne, which, containing but few Mor- 
mons, is deemed a fitter place to put the Military corps in.”’° 

Among the businesses and professions existing in 1872 were 
wholesale and retail liquor dealers, cigar and tobacco dealers, 
billiard tables, banking houses, job wagons, ice cream and soda 
fountains, breweries, livery stables, auctioneers, and Chinese wash 
houses.*° Restrictions were later made against the use of any 
buildings within the city limits as Chinese Brothels or gambling 
houses. 

A bit on the shady side was a machine known as the “Divorce 
Machine” owned and operated by Johnson and Underdunk, Law- 
yers.*+ It was only necessary for any one wishing a divorce to 
slip $2.50 into the “legal machine” and the papers were in his 
hand. It could even be done by proxy if necessary. The follow- 
ing notice appeared in the press at that time: DIWORCES 
SECURED—PRESENCE NOT NECESSARY—ADDRESS, 
JOHNSON AND UNDERDUNK, LAWYERS, CORINNE, 
UTAH. 

Almost from its beginning, Corinne had a newspaper.” J. H. 
Beadle had moved the Utah Reporter from Salt Lake City to 
Corinne, where he started publication on April 9, 1869, eight days 
before the first train arrived in the town. One of the most prolific 
of early writers, Beadle throws considerable light upon the early 
days of the town. In the first edition he says, ‘“The New Dispensa- 
tion—Our advice to persons who contemplate fleeing from the 
tyranny of the Mormon leaders, is to go to the new town of 
Corinne, where they will find entire freedom, religious and politi- 
cal. The surest way to break up the despotism prevailing in Utah 
is to build up just such a town as Corinne.” 

Other newspapers were the Corinne Daily Journal, 1871; 
the Corinne Daily Mail, 1874-75; the Corinne Record, 1877; 


Goodwin. 

Goodwin. 

%9Reeder, History of Corinne. 
31Pporter, Utah Farmer. 

Alter, Early Utah Journalism. 
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and the Corinne Calliope, 1892-93. Later.the Intermountain News 
was published from 1899 to 1905. 

The first U. S. Signal Corps Weather Station in Utah was 
established here in 1870, being moved to Salt Lake City, March 
19, 1874. 

For some time after the Golden Spike had been driven at 
Promontory, it was hoped that Corinne would become the junction 
city of the Central Union Pacific railroads, but with the beginning 
of the branch road from Ogden to Salt Lake, Ogden was selected, 
and became that important center. This was the beginning of the 
decline of Corinne, although the overland team freighting business 
continued for some time. But railroads were the coming mode of 
transportation, and the building of the Utah Northern from 
Brigham City to Idaho, sealed the fate of Corinne. By 1884, there 
appears to have been not more than a hundred people left in the 
town, mostly cattlemen and ranchers.*? 

The following list of early Corinne residents is taken from the 
Bear River Valley Leader, December 15, 1927; and is interesting 
because descendants of these representative men of early Corinne 
live in practically every section of the United States: 


Adams, E. P Ferris, E. F 
Adams, L. B. Ferris, E. P. 
Alexander, J. F. Field, W. T. 
Babcock, A. C. Fuller, Mike 
Barrett, C. R. Gaston, John A, 
Beadle & Adams Gerrish, John 
Blackeie]. Gordon, J. J. 
Butterbaugh, Geo, Gordon, Thomas 
Campbell, M. E. Graham, J. W. 
Cass @OsD, Greenwald, A. 
Chase, J. E. Gurgess, M. T. 
Church, F. H. Guthrie, J. W. 
Closser, John Hadley, E. R. 
Cohn, M. Hardenbrook, H. 
Connor, Gen. Patrick E, Heffron, Dan 


Conway, Ed. 
Cordella, Victor 
Creighton & Munroe 


Henderson, Tim 
Hensing, William 
Hodgmarn, W. A, 


DeMars, L. Hollister, O. J. 
Dibble, A. B. Holt, George L. 
Dramer, J. A. Holt, Samuel 
Duchenau, C, House, Hiram 
Earlhart, D. Howe, Samuel 
Eaves, John Hurlburt, Bro. 
Ellis, W. M. Hyndman, Wm. 
Faust, H. J. Jacobs, E. C, 


8Gazetteer. 
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Jensen, E, P. Osborn, R. J. 
jena Wie: Quinby, E. M. 

ane, Col. & Bro. Ranschoff, N. S. 
Kiesel, Fred J. Reggel, L. 
Kosman, M. F., Ryan, D. D. 
Kuhn, A. & Bro, Sewell, S. G. 
Kupfer, John Short, David 
Lachman, B. Sisson, Wallace & Co. 
Langsdorf, J. M. Smith, H.-H. 
Lebenbaum, L. Spencer, H. D. 
Liewes, H. Spencer, H. W. P. 
Lorimer, Wm. Spicer, Judge 
Lowe, Geo. A. Stanley, J. G. W. 
Lowell, J. W. Stein, Nat 
Lubus, H. Stubblefield, A. L. 
Marrett, Milton Tibbals, Samuel 
Marsh, Julius Tierman, John 
McCormick, John Toohy, Judge 
McNutt, J. W Toponce, Alexander 
Merritt, H. C. Valernburg, John R. Van 
Montgomery, George Walker, J. M. 
Montgomery, John Watkins, W. W. 
Muckolls, S. F. Welsh, R. G. 
Newman, L. D. Williamson, Gen. J. A. 
Nickum, John A. Wilson, Billy 
Ochiltree, M. C. Yearian, William 


No doubt there were many other prominent men of whom no 
record is to be found. 

Political dissension played its part in aggravating the religious 
troubles of Utah, and Corinne played an important role in the 
formation of the Liberal Party of Utah, the first political party to 
form any important opposition to the existing People’s Party. The 
Mormon People usually thought and voted alike, and while there 
was some dissatisfaction among them, the dissenters were vastly 
outnumbered. The Godbeite movement was sponsored, according 
to early historians, by Gentiles who hoped to attract this dissenting 
element and cause a split in the existing political party, but it was 
soon found that no effective opposition could be made in Salt Lake 
City. The new town of Corinne, having no Mormon control, 
offered a bright opportunity to gain support, and accordingly, the 
activities were transferred there, and the Central Committee issued 
a call for delegates to meet at Corinne on July 16, 1870. A full 
account of the minutes taken at the convention is given by Tul- 
lidge.** 

The party received its official name of the “Liberal Party of 
Utah” at this convention, and nominated as its first candidate for 


*Tullidge, Histories of Northern Utah, p. 309-12. 
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Congress, Gen. Geo. R. Maxwell, of Salt Lake County. In its 
platform the party voiced opposition to the economic policies of 
the L. D. S. Church, to the union of Church and State—to poly- 
gamy, in no uncertain terms, and the resolutions reflect the intense 
feelings of the different factions in the Territory. 

Among resolutions adopted, was one encouraging the devel- 
opment of the mining industry of Utah, which Brigham Young 
had theretofore discouraged, advising his people to engage in 
agricultural pursuits. The wisdom of this attitude was not under- 
stood by the mining men, who came in with the railroad; but the 
Church plan of colonization recognized the fact that any perma- 
nence of their residence here depended upon a more stable industry 
than mining. 

After Ogden became the railroad center, the political scene 
was transferred to that city, and with the mixing of Mormon and 
Gentile populations in business enterprises, the bitter spirit that 
existed in Corinne became alleviated, to a considerable extent. 

With the coming of the irrigating canal in 1889-92 Corinne 
once more was to feel the effects of a “boom” of short duration. 
The town board advertised the advantages of the irrigation project 
far and wide. A building boom started, in which at least two 
large two-story buildings were constructed—the Hammond build- 
ing, used as offices for the water company, and later as a bank, 
and now belonging to the Corinne Lodge F. & A. M., and the 
Holmes building, built by Dr. Roche. 

With the new aid of irrigation, plans were made to make the 
countryside a vast, fertile orchard. Fruit trees of almost every 
variety were planted on the land lying west and southwest of the 
town. Near the vast acreage called the ‘Model Farm,” one whole 
section was planted to fruit trees, including apple, peach, plum, 
pear and other varieties; and the section was bordered with hard- 
wood trees, many of which are still living, although due to lack 
of care they are somewhat stunted, Many other orchards were in 
evidence as late as 1910, but now they are practically all gone 
because of mineral elements underlying the top soil, which causes 
the trees to be shortlived. 

But the irrigating brought the mineral salts to the surface of 
the soil and due to lack of proper draining much of the land be- 
came practically worthless. So, another decline began, which was 
further accentuated by the building of the Lucin Cut-off railroad 
across the lake from Ogden, thus taking most of the railroad ac- 
tivity away from Corinne. Still there were always some hardy 
souls who believed in the future of the town, and new settlers grad- 
ually moved in, following agricultural pursuits; and in time, a 
drainage project was developed, which reclaimed all of the dam- 
aged land. Thus a new generation is enacting a more peaceful 
chapter in the history of the “Burg on the Bear.” 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF MY LIFE 


John Johnson Davies 


I am a very poor speller 

And also very poor writer 

I know but little about grammar 
Then please excuse all my blunders. 


I was born the 28th of December, 1831, in the City of Car- 
marthen, Carmarthenshire, South Wales. My father’s name 
was John and my mother’s maiden name was Sarah Lewis. My 
father was born in the year 1797, and died in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1839. My mother was born in the year of 1798, died in the 
month of November, 1856. They were buried in Carmarthen, 
South Wales. My parents had ten children. 

My father was a stone cutter by trade, and by lifting too hard, 
and inhaling the dust of the stone, he bled to death. My sister 
Sarah Jane, died a few days before father died. My mother was 
then left with four children to provide for in that hard country. 
This was a gloomy time for mother. The names of the children 
that were left with mother, were David, Phillip, John and Louis. 

When I was nine years old, I had to work to help mother get 
the comforts of life. I worked in a weaver’s shop, guiling for the 
weavers, and I learned that trade. After I served my apprentice- 
ship, I thought I would take a trip from home to see the towns and 
cities in other parts of the country. It was in the month of Jan- 
uary, 1850, that I started from home on foot, because there were no 
railroads in that part of the country at that time. 

The first place I came to was the City of Jlanellhe. This was 
twenty miles from home. I felt a little homesick because I did not 
get work here. I stayed with my Aunt a few days in this city. I 
felt quite lonesome here. Why? Because I was among strangers 
and was very young and had but little experience in the world. 

The next place I came to was Caslocker. I was lucky this 
time. I got work with a man named David Thomas. I worked 
for him three months and made good wages. I went to meeting 
with him on Sunday. He was the leader of the choir of the Baptist 
Church. He introduced me to the singers and I joined them in 
their singing. I made many friends in this place. I left the place 
feeling good because I had some money. I started again in a rain 
storm. I traveled a few miles and got to Swanze City, Glanmor 
Ganshire. This is a great seaport. 

I did not get work in this place and now I began to be home- 
sick again. I met a friend in this city who introduced me to a gen- 


1This autobiography was obtained from Mr. Ivan J. Davies, Kanarraville, Utah, 
grandson of the subject. 
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tleman by the name of William Jones. I asked him if he could 
give me a job and he asked me if I had served my apprenticeship. 
I said, “Yes, sir, here’s my diploma.” After he read it he said, ‘Yes, 
I will give you a job because you have learned the trade from a 
good tradesman.” And in a short time after that I was traveling 
towards his home. His home was twenty miles from Swanze on 
the seashore. 

The next day was Sunday. He took me to meeting, the Pres- 
byterian Church. On Monday I started to work and he watched 
me very close. But he soon found out that I understood my busi- 
ness. In a few days, he found that I could sing and he also intro- 
duced me to the choir and I took part with them in the choir. I did 
well in this place and made quite a bit of money while I was here 
and I enjoyed myself well. 

Now for home; I bought a new suit of clothes and started for 
home. I got home on the 21st of December, 1850. I can tell you 
that I felt like the poet says, “There's no place like home.” And 
that is true. And when I got back home, my old friends came to 
see me and we had a good chat together and also singing. That 
evening I went to see the girl I kept company with before I left 
home and she welcomed me home, and truly I felt “at home” in 
her company. Her name was Mariah. 


I started to work again at home for a man by the name of 
David Edwards. He was a Methodist and very religious. The 
loom that I got to work on was near the door, and I caught a very 
bad cold, and was taken very sick with the chills and fever. I had 
a chill every day for many days, yes, for three months. Then they 
quit and in a few days I felt middling well. Mother told me to go 
to Jlanstafan village by the seashore to regain my strength. I went 
to this place in a boat, down the river fifteen miles. I enjoyed 
myself very good for awhile. I got healthy and strong. 


I was here for two weeks, but to my sorrow I was taken sick 
again, I started out one day from the village and went as far as one 
of the old castles that were built by the Welsh people hundreds of 
years ago, and when I got there I sat on a log that was close by 
the castle. It was built on a high cliff close to the seashore and 
while I was looking at the tide coming in, and the ships out on the 
sea, I felt a queer feeling and I said, “Is it possible I am going to 
have the chills again?” I did not stop there but a few minutes 
before I was on the way to the village a mile away. I was getting 
sicker all the time. I took a drink of brandy, then I felt a little 
better, but the next morning I had a heavy chill. I told the land- 
lord next morning that I was very sick. I paid him for my board 
and started back home with the evening tide. I got back home the 
24th of June, 1851, and when | got in the house my mother looked 
at me and said, “What is the matter, John?” I said, “I am sick with 
the chills again.” She said, “Never mind, you will get over it.” 
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She was a good mother and did all that was in her power to help 
me. I was sick until the middle of September, And after I got 
over the chills this time, my brothers told me to go to school, that 
they would pay for the school bill. I was in school one quarter 
and this is all the schooling that did me any good in my days. 


In the month of August, 1851, the father and mother of the 
girl that I kept company with, were baptized into the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. I was satisfied what the Elders 
preached was according to the teachings of our Savior and His 
Apostles. I started to work again in the month of January, 1852, 
for a man by the name of John Jones. 


In the month of January, 1852, I and the son and daughter of 
Father Davies were baptized into the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, by Abednego Jones. The names of the family 
of Father Davies are Henry, the father; Martha, the mother: 
Mariah, the daughter, and William, the son. The next day was 
Sunday and we went to meeting and were confirmed by the Elders 
of the Church. Monday morning I went to my work; and when 
I entered the work shop they all made fun of me. But I did not 
care for I knew that what I had done was right. 


Next Sunday, the 18th, I went to meeting and we had a good 
meeting. The Spirit of God was with us. I was ordained a Priest 
in this meeting and sent out with two of the Elders to bear my 
testimony to the people. I traveled a good deal with the Elders to 
help them sing, and bear my testimony. I know that the preaching 
and singing of the Latter-Day Saints has an influence that the 
world doesn’t have. I know that this is true. 


My girl and myself used to go on excursions to the seashore 
in a steamer. And sometimes down to the seashore in a boat. 
England and Wales is a great country for enjoyments. Excuse 
me for saying so much about my girl, I can’t help it for she was 
good company to me. 

Now I will write a few words about the wedding. It was on 
the 3d of October, 1853, that I got married to Mariah Davies, 
the daughter of Henry and Martha Davies; this was in Car- 
marthen City, South Wales. A few prominent Elders were in- 
vited to the wedding and we had a pleasant time; we had songs, 
speeches, recitations, toasts, and poetry composed for the occasion 
by the Elders of the Latter-Day Saints. I stayed in Wales a few 
months after the wedding. 

Now comes the sorrowful time for us to leave our friends and 
relations behind us in our native land. We prepared everything 
that we could think of for the journey. Now we are going to start 
on that great journey across that great and mighty sea. We got to 
Liverpool on the 2d of February, 1854. My father and mother- 
in-law, myself and wife started to the valleys of the mountains on 
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the 4th of February, 1854, in the ship Colcondale, sailing vessel. 
There were 464 Saints on board. 

The ship was taken out to the open sea by a steamer and then 
we were left to the mercy of God. There was one thing that gave 
us joy and satisfaction, for we knew that God was with us to pro- 
tect us on the sea, and we had a good Captain to guide the ship. 
In a short time after the steamer left us, the ship was in full sail and 
she looked handsome. We had a good breeze and she ploughed 
the Main very fast. It was very cold when we left Liverpool, but 
in a few days we got to a warmer climate and we were comfort- 
able on deck. It was a sight to see the ships sailing on the sea. 

We had a brass band on board. I was one of them—all 
Welsh. There was a choir on board, and I was one of them; also 
a string band. They played for dances; we had dancing on the 
sea. There were some Elders along with us returning from their 
mission, ‘There were a few bachelors on board. They had a place 
by themselves. They called it Bachelor’s Hall. They made lots of 
fun for us on the sea. The Captain was very kind to us, especially 
to the sick. But there was very little sickness and only one death, 
and that was an infant. Indeed it was a solemn time when the 
child was dropped into the sea. 

We enjoyed ourselves very well while traveling on the sea. 
Our President was Elder Curtis; he was returning from his mission. 
He organized us and appointed Teachers to look after us. And 
we had meetings every Sunday. We had a good voyage and but 
one storm; but that was a fearful one and I shall never forget it. 
It lasted about four hours and I was on deck to see it all. The 
waves were as big as mountains. The sailors got all the sails 
fastened before the storm was very bad. The thunder and light- 
ning was terrible, and the rain was pouring down. The ship did 
well but she sprung a leak, though it was soon stopped. The storm 
quit about dark. The next day the ship was in full sail again and 
we all felt to rejoice for fine weather once more, and I tell you my 
friends, that we did feel indeed to rejoice. 

We had the pleasure to see a wedding on the sea. The bride 
was tied to a chair and was hoisted up the mast quite a ways. The 
Captain said: ‘“What a brave woman!” Then she took her hand- 
kerchief and waved it in the breeze. The bridegroom was carried 
around the ship in a chair by four bachelors. They made it for 
that purpose. This took place about the first of March, 1854. 

We had a great deal of amusement on the sea and when we 
got through the Gulf of Mexico, the Captain said: “Ship about.” 
Then we traveled northwest until we got to that great river, Mis- 
sissippi. Here a steamer came to meet us and towed us up that 
mighty river. The water was very muddy, and when we came to 
Quarantine Station, we had to stop for the doctors to examine us. 
When the doctors came on board, we passed them two by two and 
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they pronounced us all well. We started again and got to New 
Orleans on the 18th of March, 1854. We made the trip in six 
weeks from Liverpool to this place. 

We stayed in New Orleans a few days to get ready to travel 
up the river again. It is about one hundred miles from the mouth 
of the Mississippi to New Orleans, and we were glad to get there. 
About the last of March we started for St. Louis, in a small steam- 
boat, and we were crowded. 

Now we are going, yes, faster and faster. The steamboat 
puffing and snorting and pushing hard against the stream, but oh 
what dirty water for us to use! We dip it up to settle it, but it 
doesn’t get much better. Never mind, we will do the best we can 
with it. I must drink it anyhow, because I am very thirsty. And 
what a “rackity” noise; it made me shudder! The Captain shout- 
ing and the water splashing and the band playing and some of us 
singing, and some of the sisters washing and the babes crying and 
the sailors talking, and many of them smoking. All of us trying to 
do something, and the boat tugging and snorting when traveling 
up the Mississippi River! The Mississippi indeed was a great sight 
to us, to see such forests of timber on the land. What a wonderful 
stream this is, going in such force, taking down some very large 
logs; they sometimes strike the boat with tremendous blows; but 
we got through all right. 

We got to St. Louis about the 10th of April, 1854; and we 
were glad to get there. But what a dirty looking place it is, to be 
sure; and when we got on shore we had a great and sad sight to 
see the Negroes working rolling the cotton bales. The boss that 
was looking after them used them very rough. Sometimes he 
would give them a hard lick with his whip. I thought that was 
bad to treat human beings in that way. Here we are crowded into 
an old hospital, the best place we can get. We stayed two weeks 
in St. Louis. Here the cholera started among us; and we buried a 
few of the brethren and sisters in this place. In a few days the 
word was to get ready to start up the river again; and we were 
glad of the chance. Distance from New Orleans to St. Louis is 
about twelve hundred miles. 

We started from St. Louis on the 24th of April, 1854. After 
we got started the Captain of the boat said:: “Put on more steam,” 
and away she go! We had a good view of the country on both 
sides of the river. It was a great sight to us because most of us 
were tradesmen, and that is the reason traveling through this coun~ 
try was interesting to us. We had to stop a few times to bury 
the dead while going up the river. We got to Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, in the month of May. The distance from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City is about four hundred miles. This was a trading post in 
those days, one or two stores, and a few houses; and after we got 
on shore we camped close to the river. 
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The cholera was very bad among us by this time, and in a 
few days we moved to Mr. Magee’s plantation. Now we had a 
good place to camp. We buried quite a few of our brethren and 
sisters in this place. It was here I buried my father and mother-in- 
law. We stayed in these camps six weeks. We went from here 
to Westport and stayed here a few days to get ready to start on 
the Plains. 

Now comes the labor and toil for a people who have no exper- 
ience whatever for travel; more than a thousand miles across the 
great Plains, and also the great mountains, before we would get 
to the “Valleys of the Mountains.’ Oh yes, we had a fine time 
seeing the Negroes breaking the young steers for the company! 

We started on the Plains on the Ist of July, 1854. We trav- 
eled along the best we knew how for many a day. Now I will re- 
late a few things that happened to us on the Plains between West- 
port and Laramie. The first night we camped at Indian Creek and 
between twelve and one o'clock in the night my wife gave birth to 
a daughter in a tent; and at eight o'clock in the morning we rolled 
out again. We traveled twenty-five miles and camped for the 
night. 

: Now I will tell you about the circus that we had the first few 
days on the Plains. Our Captain told us to get up early in the 
morning to get ready to start in good time. After breakfast was 
over, we got the cattle together and tried to yoke them up. I can 
assure you that this was quite a task for us, and after we got them 
hitched to the wagon, we started out. Now comes the circus, and 
it was a good one! The Captain was watching us and telling us 
what to do. He told us to take the whip and use it, and say “whoa 
Duke, gee Brandy” and so on! Now the fun commenced. Then 
we went after them pretty lively. When the cattle went “gee” 
too much we would run to the off side, yelling at them “whoa!”, 
and bunting them with the stock of the whip. Then they would go 
“haw” too much and we were puffing and sweating. If you had 
been there you would say that it was a great circus. This was a 
great experience and a tough one, but by the time we got half way 
across the Plains, we could drive an ox team as well as you can 
any day. 

There were ten persons to every wagon, though there were 
only six men in my wagon; three of them left me at Fort Kearney; 
two were sick in the wagon and one died on the road. We buried 
him next morning. I had to drive the team alone across the Plains 
and mountains. I had a big red boil under my right arm, which 
gave me great pain. We had plenty of grass and water but very 
little wood on the Plains. The women gathered buffalo chips to 
make fires to cook by to give us something to eat. We traveled a 
few days more and got to Ash Hollow, which is one hundred fifty 
miles from Fort Kearney; and Fort Kearney is between two hun- 
dred and three hundred miles from the Missouri River. 
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When we were on the Ash Hollow Hill, a wagon wheel went 
over a boy's head; and he came very near losing his life. The 
Elders administered to him and he got better. His name was 
Jonathan Prothero. We had to lock both wheels to go down this 
hill. We camped for the night on the bottomlands of the Platte 
River. Next morning we were off again, and after I got out a ways 
from this place, the wagon wheel went over my foot. I took some 
oil and anointed my foot, and in a short time it was all right. 

In camp after supper, we would sing and chat, At nine o'clock 
we had prayers; then we'd go to rest. There were fifty wagons in 
the train. Besides the Captain of the train, five more were chosen, 
one for every ten wagons, to tell us what to do. One day when 
traveling on the road we had a stampede. The teams started out 
on the run and they tangled up fast together. It was a wonder 
that no one was killed and nothing broken. Then we parted them 
and hitched them up again and traveled a few miles and camped 
for the night. We had another stampede in the night while they 
were in the corral. The Captain was afraid of Indians that night. 
We made the corral with wagons every evening. The cattle that 
night bunted the wagons pretty lively, and the Captain shouted to 
the guard to let them go, and they went out on the run. Next 
morning after breakfast we got them together, some fifteen miles 
away. We traveled a few miles that day. Next morning we rolled 
out again. When looking towards the west, we could see Chim- 
ney Rock. We thought we would get to it that day, but it took us 
three days. Indeed, it does look like a Chimney. 

My wife had a gathered breast; she was sick for a long time. 
I got the Elders to administer to her and she recovered, The buf- 
faloes on the Plains were by tens of thousands. The boys wounded 
a young bull and he came snorting, and crossed the road between 
the wagons; but they downed him, and fetched one quarter to 
camp. 

The night before we came to Laramie we camped a few miles 
from the Fort. This Fort is located on the South Side of the 
North Platte at the foot of the Black Hills, being five hundred fifty 
miles west of the Missouri River. In the morning we rolled out 
towards the Fort, in a short time after we started. We passed a 
large camp of the Sioux Indians. We passed the Fort and camped 
by the Platte River for noon. 

The Danish train that was behind us came along the same 
day. The Indians killed one of their cows. The Danish Captain 
told the Military Captain about it. The Captain of the Fort sent 
some men to see the Indians about it. They got to disputing and 
the soldiers fired at them. The Indians then killed some of the 
soldiers and burned the Fort. The Danish Captain told our Cap- 
tain to wait until his train came along and said that the Indians 
were on the war path. The trappers also were coming towards us, 
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for dear life. We all crossed the river all right. We had a large 
camp. That night we thought we would have to fight, but the 
Indians had had their revenge. We camped together for a few 
nights then separated. I believed that the Lord overruled it for 
our good. We did not see any more Indians until we came to 
Salt Lake City. 

Now we are in the Black Hills, and in a few days travel we 
got to the Red Buttes. We jogged along again and got to the 
Willow Springs, and next place was Coyote Springs, and from 
here to the Independence Rock is ten miles. Here we struck the 
Sweetwater. The next place was the Devil’s Gate, and the next 
was the Rocky Ridge; this Ridge is the backbone of the Rocky 
Mountains. The streams run from here in all directions, here 
where the South Pass is. We are still going up and down through 
the hills until we reach Little Sandy, and the next place was the 
Big Sandy. 

Six miles farther west, we struck the Green River. The next 
place we came to was Fort Bridger. The distance from Fort Brid- 
ger to Salt Lake City is one hundred thirteen miles. We bid good- 
bye to the Fort and traveled along the best we could until we got 
through the Emigration Canyon. Then we could see the valleys 
of the mountains, which made us rejoice and thank the Lord for 
His blessings to us on our journey. We got to the City of the 
Saints a few days after the October Conference of 1854. We 
rolled through the City with joyful hearts, and camped on the 
Emigration Square, west of Temple Block. 

My wife’s cousin, Elizabeth, and her husband, Rees J. Wil- 
liams, came to see us in camp and we had a good chat together. 
He said: “I want you to come and stay awhile with us.” We 
stayed with them until Christmas time was over. After I rested 
a few days, I started to work on the new road from the City west 
to the Jordan Bridge. After this job was done I worked on the 
public works. I helped to build the Endowment House, and also 
worked on the foundation of that Great Temple. When I was 
working here I had a terrible blow. One of the large blocks of 
stone slipped down to the foundation and stuck one of the levers, 
and it came in such force it struck me on the side of my head, sense- 
less to the ground. The brethren administered to me and I got 
better. The Superintendent of the work was Brother Daniel H. 
Wells. 

Now I will say a word about the fight. It was in the winter 
of 1854, between the Mormon boys and Colonel Steptoe’s soldiers. 
I was right there on Christmas morning. It was getting quite 
rough before they quit. President Young sent Brother Orson 
Hyde to stop it, and it was lucky that it was stopped, because it 
was getting quite rough. 
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The work on the public works quit at Christmas time. Then 
I went to work for Sister Mackeny at my trade of weaving. She 
lived in the Eleventh Ward. I worked for her until the April 
Conference in 1855, 

Sister Mackeny, myself and wife went to meeting held in the 
Tabernacle, on Sunday, in a carriage. This was a great honor for 
us. I wove that winter five hundred yards of carpet for use in 
the Tabernacle. After the April Conference was over I went to 
North Ogden to live. The first Sunday I was there the Bishop, 
Thomas Dunn, set me apart to lead the singing and to organize a 
singing class. So I did, and before I left North Ogden, we had a 
good choir, 

Now I will say a few words about the Grasshopper war. They 
destroyed nearly all the crops in the Northern Settlements, and 
bread stuff was very scarce. Many had to dig roots to sustain 
life; I had to do that myself. I went to the fields to water my 
corn and got very weak. I started for home and when I got to 
the house I met my little daughter, Martha, in the door, and she 
asked me for some bread, and there was no bread in the house. 
This was a trying time for us. I took a sack and started out and 
said, “I will get some flour before I come back.” I went to Sister 
Marler; all she had in the house was twenty pounds of flour and 
one loaf of bread. She gave me half of what she had, and when 
I got home my wife smiled. Then we had a good breakfast. 

I wove one hundred yards of cloth for Sister Marler’s son-in- 
law, Brother Bailey Lake. He paid me in flour. Then I had 
flour to do me until fall. He was killed by the Indians on his 
way home from his Salmon River Mission. This was in the spring 
of 1858. 

Now I will say a word or two about the great feast we had 
after the famine. It was on the 24th of July, 1856. We had 
bread made from the wheat that grew this year, and all kinds of 
vegetables. And I can tell you, my friends, that this was a feast 
in reality. We did enjoy ourselves, you bet. A more jovial crowd 
you never saw. The winter of 1856-57 was exceedingly severe in 
Utah. Snow fell to the depth of eight feet at various places in the 
valley. And I will never forget that winter the snow was six feet 
deep in North Ogden. 

Early in the spring of 1858, President Young told the Latter- 
Day Saints that the salvation of the Saints was in moving south; 
and towards the latter part of March, the people began to evacuate 
Salt Lake City and the entire country north of Utah Valley. 

The people had teams and wagons of all descriptions. The 
best looking team to my fancy was three yoke of yearlings, and 
they did look pretty. I went as far as Spanish Fork and stayed 
there one year, and returned to my home, in the north, in the fall of 
1859. I bear my testimony that the Lord did bless His people 
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just as the Prophet Brigham Young said, and all the people re- 
joiced, although it was a great sacrifice. oo 

I bought a city lot in Spanish Fork when I was there the time 
of the move, and made quite a sum of money off my garden truck 
that summer. Sold them to the peddlers. They took them to 
Camp Floyd. I worked in this Camp in the fall. I did not have 
a team of my own the time of the move. I bought a yoke of cattle 
and a wagon and started back to my old home in the North, in the 
fall of 1859. 

In the fall of 1864, I left North Ogden to go to Kanarra, Iron 
County. We started on the 5th of November. We got to Salt 
Lake City and had a snow storm. We went from there to Lehi 
and stayed with my Uncle, Thomas Davies, two days. We started 
again and got to Spanish Fork and stayed with my nephew, Alfred 
Reese. We traveled a few days more and got to Wales, Sanpete, 
on the last day of November and stayed for the winter with my 
brother-in-law, Thomas Rees. Brother John Rees, the President 
of the place, said: “I want you to teach the folks to sing.”’ I said, 
“Very well, I will do that.” I organized a class and went to work. 
They learned very fast, and in a short time we had a pretty good 
choir. Brother Orson Hyde, one of the Twelve Apostles, lived 
in Springtown, Sanpete. He said, “I want you to visit the settle- 
ments of Sanpete and sing for them to cheer them up.” The first 
place we went to was the City of Manti. We gave them a concert 
and a dance on New Year’s night, 1865. Brother James Davies 
and wife were with us at this place. They were going back home 
to Kanarra. I was taken sick a few days after this so I did not 
go to all the settlements to sing for them. 


It was in the spring of 1865 that the Sevier Valley was set- 
tled. My brother-in-law, Thomas Rees, and his boys and myself, 
went to that Valley to take up land. We took up land in Monroe. 
I had a very good show, made a good home in this place. But the 
Indians drove me away in the month of July, 1865. A young man 
named David Wilson and myself started from Monroe to cross 
the Beaver Mountains to go to Kanarra, and had a very hard trip 
of it. Only one yoke of cattle. We had three hills to climb. In 
one place we had to leave everything but the four wheels. We 
took the old wagon bed apart and packed one board at a time. 
We got on top but it was hard work. The drinking water was all 
gone and we suffered for water a great deal, as did the cattle; and 
we were badly used up before we got to water. We got toa 
spring of water at sundown. The next day we got to the Beaver 
road and we were glad to get there. We got to Kanarra on the 
21st of July. 

This trail that we traveled was made by that great explorer 
John C. Fremont, in 1853. Very near all of his snes died from 
starvation, and some of his men died. He was snowed in. He got 
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to Parowan on the 7th of January, 1854. It was a settlement of 
the Saints which was settled by Brother George A. Smith and 
party in 1851, 
My brother-in-law, James Davies, lived in Kanarra. He took 
me to Pinto Creek to spend the 24th of July; and on the 26th I 
started back home. We got there all right on the 3d of August. 
y wife was glad to see me because the Indians were hostile in 
those days. It was in this year the Black Hawk War commenced. 
The Indians stole hundreds of horses and cattle from Sanpete and 
Sevier Counties and many of the Brethren were killed. 


On the Ist of November, 1866, I left Sevier County with one 
yoke of cattle, one cow and a wagon and started for Kanarra. We 
traveled through a few settlements and got to Kanarra on the 25th. 
We stayed with my uncle’s folks, William R. Davies; and in the 
spring of 1867, the place was moved one mile south. It was moved 
by the orders of Brother Erastus Snow, one of the Twelve Apos- 
tles. I bought a farm in this place with Brother Llewellen Harris. 
Here again I organized a choir and one in Harmony, a settlement 
eight miles from Kanarra. 


On the night of the 16th of May, 1869, my wife was taken 
sick at four o'clock in the morning; she gave birth to a daughter, 
and at seven o'clock she died. This was the most trying circum- 
stance that ever came to me in my life. It is impossible for me to 
express the feeling I had at that time. I thought there was no 
more happiness for me anymore on this earth, but there was one 
thing that gave me joy and satisfaction. I knew that she died in 
full faith in the Gospel of Jesus. She was a good woman, a kind 
wife and a good mother. She embraced the Gospel the first time 
in 1846. She was a faithful Latter-Day Saint and died in peace 
in my arms. The baby was taken care of by Sister Ann Young 
and she was a good mother to the child. My wife was buried on 
the 18th. She was the mother of eight children. I buried 
two children in North Ogden. I did the best I could to provide 
for the six children that were left with me. The oldest was four- 
teen years old; her name is Martha Mariah, and she did very well 
to help me with the other children. 


In the spring of 1873, the United Order commenced in Kan- 
arra. The Brethren and Sisters were organized by Bishop Lor- 
enzo W. Roundy and his Counselors A. B. Griffin and J. H. Willis, 
Sr. We worked faithfully all summer. A. B. Griffin was the Su- 
perintendent of the farms and John J. Davies the Superintendent of 
the gardens. In the fall it was discontinued, not because it wasn’t 
right; no, I believe it will be established in the Church of Jesus 
Christ yet, because the Revelation of the Prophet Joseph Smith 


2See The Orderville United Order of Zion, by Mark Pendleton ; and Personal Mem- 
ories of the United Order of Orderville, by Emma Carroll Seegmiller, in Utah Historical 
Quarterly, October, 1939. 
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will yet come to pass. In the month of October, I was sent to herd 
the sheep of the Order on the Kanarra mountains. I took John H., 
my son, with me. It is very pleasant to be on the mountains in 
the summer and fall, to breathe that pure air and drink that pure 
water. 

On the 25th of July, 1870, I married Elizabeth Williams, a 
cousin to the wife that I buried. On the 12th of May, 1872, my 
wife gave birth to a son at two o'clock in the afternoon at Kanarra. 
In the latter part of August, 1890, my wife was taken sick and 
died on the 27th of September, of quick consumption. Once again 
a gloomy day came to me. She had five children of her own and 
I had six. 

My children are grown up and I am getting feeble, so I con- 
cluded to sell my place in Kanarra. After I buried my wife, I 
lived with my son, Henry, in Kanarra, until the 8th of July, 1891, 
when I went to live with my son, John H., in Cannonville. 


UNCLE SAM AND THE MORMONS 


Yes Uncle Sam is trying his best 

To drive the Mormons from the West 
I hope that we shall stand the test 
Brigham at the head 


CHoRusS 
Sing, let us sing 
Brigham Young shall be our King 
Sing, sing, let us sing 
Sing for the Priesthood, sing. 


Colfax, he was in a fret 

When he was here in Deseret 

He said, “The Mormons we'll upset. 
Brigham ain't the man.” 


And Cragin thought that he was wise 
Yet Mormonism he despised 

But he, with all the others, lies 

About the Mormon boys. 


Bill Collum also with the rest 

Said in Congress he knew best 

“We'll rout the Mormons from the West 
Brigham ain't the man.” 


The Editors they've tried their best 

To publish lies on Deseret 

And some of them proclaimed we'll fight 
Brigham at the head 
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Sectarians they do all they can 
To stop the Savior’s glorious plan 
But Mormonism goes on 
Brigham is the man 


They say that we're an awful set 
Away out here in Deseret 

But we don’t care and let them sweat 
Brigham is the man 


Minister Foote I understand 

Is coming back to the Mormon land 
With twenty thousand dollars on hand 
To civilize the Saints 


Minister Foote must be a fool 

To think the Mormons he can rule 
And we don’t want Gentile schools 
We can do without them 


The next comes in is Judge McKean 
He thought the Saints were very green 
He soon found out a different scene 
Brigham is the man 


And Doctor Newman came to test 
Plural marriage in Deseret 

But Orson Pratt made him to sweat 
Orson was the man 


Prince Edmunds thought that he did well 
His proclamation he did tell 

He must repent or go to hell 

Brigham is the man 


Come faithful Saints and be on hand 
To obey the Lord’s command 

That we may go on hand in hand 
Brigham is the man 


My friends the truth I must unfold 

That Brigham Young was called of God 
As Abraham in days of old 

God is at the helm. 


Composed in 1870, by John J. Davies. 
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JOURNAL OF JAMES STARLEY* 


1854. Baptized by Priest James Bullock, into the Church of 
peas Christ of Latter-Day Saints at Bolney, on January the 29th 
ay. 
James Starley, Caroline, my wife, Jane, my daughter, con- 
firmed by Elder Henry Mitchell, January 31st, 1854. 


Julia, my daughter, blest January 31st, 1854. 


April 14th—Went with Elder J. Bullock to Lindfield to preach 
the Gospel. April 16th—Went with Elder J. Bullock to Slaugham 
to preach in the afternoon, but stopt by the constable; also went 
and preacht at Warninglid in the evening, after which we were 
stoned out of the place. 


April 23rd— Went to Lindfield with Elder J. Bullock to preach 
the Gospel in the afternoon; also preacht in Cuckfield in the even- 
ing and were holloed away from the place. April 30th—Went 
with Elder J. Bullock to preach at Warninglid in the afternoon; 
fod meeting, also went to Slaugham to preach in the evening, 

ut stopt by the police. July 9th—Went with Elder J. Bullock to 
Lindfield to preach in the evening, accompanied with Priest J. N. 
Picknell, 

September 24—Went with Priest Henry Starley to Henfield 
to shift tracks (sic). I left Bolney November 15, arrived in Guild- 
ford the same day; got very wet. November 18th—Left Guildford 
and arrived in Reading, 25 miles from Guildford. Cost 2 s. 1 d. 
each by rail. November 19th—I left Reading by rail to Birming- 
ham, where we changed trains; from thence to Chester, where we 
stopt 2 hours, then we took fresh train to Burkenhead, which cost 
15 s. 6 d. each; from thence by packet to Liverpool, 2 d. each. 
Monday 20th—Went to Wapping Station, and found our luggage, 
then went to the office at 15 Wilton Street to Brother Franklin 
D. Richards. Wednesday 22d—We got on board. Thursday, 
23d—I. N. Picknell was arrested for debt and taken to the spung- 
ing house in the evening. Sister and I went to see him. Friday, 
24th— We went to see him in the morning. In the afternoon we 


*Mr. Rulon F. Starley, present Bank Commissioner for the State of Utah, and one 
of the grandsons of the author, loaned this journal for publication, as one record- 
ing briefly conditions and experiences met with by many European ‘‘Mormon” con- 
vert emigrants of this early period. 

He recalls his grandfather telling him he worked for William Carter Staines, on 
the Temple Grounds, in Salt Lake City, planting trees and shrubs, from 1855 to 
1858, when he was called on a ten-year mission by Brigham Young, to Fillmore, 
Utah, to start up a nursery business. His first nursery was set up on the east side 
of Main Street, about one block south of where Chalk Creek crosses Main Street, 
in Fillmore. The products of his nurseries were sent all over the central and 
southern parts of the State. 

After he had filled his ten-year Mission, Brigham Young told him he would 
be free to go wherever he wanted, but he did not leave his adopted home, staying 
there until 1914, when he passed away in his 97th year. (William Carter Staines, 
mentioned above, was an expert gardener; he superintended the gardens and orch- 
ards of Brigham Young, at one time.—Editor). 
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sailed out of dock into the river. We had two or three weddings 
in the evening and held Council Meeting. 

Saturday, 25th—Lay in the river all day. Sunday, 26th—Lay 
in the river all day. We held a meeting in the evening; received 
the Sacrament. Monday, 27th—We set sail about two o'clock in 
the afternoon, and got seasick,—all but the two little ones. 
Tuesday, 28th—The women and children lay in their berths all 
day; very sick all day. At night we had a very rough sea. The 
sailors said they thought they never knew a rougher sea. We 
had it rough ever since we started. 

Wednesday, 29th—In the morning the pilot ordered us to 
turn back again to Liverpool, which we reacht about 11 o'clock in 
the morning. We lay in the river all day and night. Thursday, 
30th—We still are lying in the river; wind still contrary, showery 
by times. Friday, December 1st—Lying in the river—meeting 
evening. Saturday, 2d—Lying in the river. Brother Franklin D. 
Richards came on board in the afternoon with the doctor. Sunday, 
December 3d—We are lying in the river. Held a meeting in the 
afternoon. Received Sacrament; had prophecying and speaking 
tongues; assembled again in the evening and held a meeting. 
Monday, December 4th—Lying in the river. A packet came and 
brought some more water and provisions. A vessel loaded with 
emigrants that came out of the harbour before us the same day as 
we came out, was lost with all hands, on Tuesday night or Wed- 
nesday morning, the 28th or 29th of November. 


Tuesday, December 5th—We are still lying in the river; wind 
against us. We held prayer meeting in the evening, Wednesday, 
December 6th—Lying in the river. Called a fast meeting in the 
morning at 11 o'clock. Met again in the afternoon about 3 o'clock; 
prayer meeting in the evening. We have had 7 weddings up to 
this time. 

Thursday, December 7th—We again set sail at half past 2 
o'clock in the afternoon. Caroline and my daughter Jane were ill 
in bed at the time, and Sister Picknell, Catherine and James were 
ill with the same. We thought it to be the measles. It was very 
much like it. Held prayer meeting in the evening; administered to 
the sick. Friday, December 8th—Saw land in the morning to the 
right of us, 

Saturday, December 9th—See land in the morning at daylight 
to the right of us. We also saw land in the afternoon at half past 
1 o'clock to the left of us. Caroline was very ill all day with her 
throat. I thought it must be choked. Sunday, December 10th— 
See land in the morning; was in sight all day. We have had a 
boisterous voyage up to today; today we had a very steady breeze. 
We have had a very sickly voyage so far, but thanks be to God 
we seem in a little favourable position. Held Prayer Meeting in 
the evening. Monday, December 11th—We had a boisterous 
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day. Caroline and Sister Picknell were very ill all night and day. 
Tuesday, December 12th—Sister Picknell very ill all night and 
unsensible by times. Caroline little better. We still have a head 
wind, sea swelling very much, which tost our ship about very much. 

Wednesday, December 13th—Sister Picknell continues un- 
sensible still; Caroline is about the same as usual. About 8 o'clock 
in the evening we were like to become a wreck, by a vessel sailing 
with the wind,—a very swelling sea at the time. Thursday, De- 
cember 14th—We still have a very heavy swelling sea. Sister 
Picknell died in the evening at half past 7 o'clock: was committed 
to the deep the same evening. Friday, December 15th—We still 
are tost about. Child died in the afternoon, Prayer meeting even- 
ing. Saturday, December 16th—Was a fine morning, with our 
ship in full sail for the first time. Some large fish were seen in 
the afternoon, 

Sunday, December 17th—We had two funerals. We have 
had a very sickly time throughout the ship. We. held Sacrament 
Meeting in the afternoon. Met again in the evening. Monday, 
December 18th—Another child died, thus making 7 deaths, one 
birth, 7 marriages. Tuesday, December 19th—We had a beauti- 
ful day, got bed clothes up on deck to air them. Wednesday, 
December 20th—We fasted and prayed for the sick and for a safe 
voyage. Thursday, December 21st—~We had a fire; our ship 
sailed about 10 or 11 miles an hour. We held a preaching meet- 
ing in the evening. Another child died. 

Friday, December 22d—We had a good day; nothing trans- 
pired of importance. Saturday, December 23d—We had a reg~ 
ular day of serving out provisions. Vapour-bathed Julia in the 
evening. Day little showery by times. 

Sunday, December 24th—Child died belonging to Smith. 
Sunday we had a beautiful day. Held meeting on deck in the 
morning and again in the afternoon. In the evening we held a 
Sacrament Meeting below. Vapour-bathed Julia again in the 
evening. Monday, December 25th—We had a very good day. 
A ship in sight about sunset. James Picknell very ill all night and 
day with measles. 

Tuesday, December 26th—Very boisterous wind all night 
and day. James very ill, still. Child died. Some very sharp 
lightning in the evening. James Picknell died about 9 o'clock. 
Another child died about 10 o’clock belonging to Brother Giddens. 
Wednesday, December 27th—We had a very fine day. Thurs- 
day, December 28th—We had a very fine day. Ship in sight 
in the morning. Friday, December 29th—Very fine day; held a 
Council Meeting in the afternoon. We also held a preaching in 
the evening up on deck. 

Saturday, December 30th—We had a fine day; served out 
provisions. Brother Casedy’s child died; a ship in sight all day 
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to the northwest. Sunday, December 3lst—In the morning we 
had 1000 miles to sail to get to New Orleans. We had two deaths 
this morning. Just married Brother Brightons and Brother Gib- 
sons, 2 Scotch. We held a meeting in the morning upon deck. 
Another death in the evening, that of B. Allen, a child. 


1855— 

Monday, January 1st— Beautiful day, wind ahead of us, which 
impeded our progress. Saw a ship to the northward of us about 
sunset. Tuesday, January 2d—Another child died. A swelling 
sea in the evening. Wednesday, January 3d—A beautiful day, 
with a very high swelling sea. 

Thursday, January 4th—Heavy rain in the morning, with 
thunder and lightning. Very wet all day; heavy sea. Friday, 
January 5th—We had a beautiful day, with a good wind. Sat- 
urday, January 6th—Saw land in the morning to the north of us. 
In the afternoon saw land to the southward of us. Another child 
died. Sunday, January 7th—Saw land in the morning to the 
south of the Bermuda Island. Monday, January 8th—Saw land in 
the morning to the north of us. Went to council to know what I 
intended to do about going to Saint Louis. I gave in my deter- 
mination to do as I was counseled. Another child died this morn- 
ing. We entered the Gulf of Mexico. Tuesday, January 9th—we 
are still sailing in the Gulf. Ship in sight in the evening. Wed- 
nesday, January 10th—The ship past us in the night or morning. 
The steamer came to us in the forenoon. Thursday, January 11th 
—In the morning we were obliged to lie to for two hours, owing 
to a heavy fog. We arrived at New Orleans about half past 2 
o'clock. I sent on shore in the evening and got 4 small loaves of 
bread at 5 cents each. 

Friday, January 12th—We left the Clara Wheeler about 
sunset and started on the steamer Oceana. Saturday, January 
13th—In the morning about two o'clock some of us went ashore and 
went a gypsing with the Blacks, but I was so poorly. Sunday, 
January 14th—Some of the brethren went ashore and had a hunt. 

Monday, January 15th—A. B. Hall fell overboard and was 
lost. Tuesday, January 16th—Julia died about half past 8 o'clock 
in the morning, and we buried her at half past 12 o'clock, at a 
place called Columbia, in the State of Arkansas. (Aged 2 years 
and 10 months), 

Wednesday, January 17th—Caroline was very ill all day and 
night. Thursday, January 18th—Caroline died about half past 
4 o'clock this morning and she was buried about half past 11 in the 
same state as Julia, about 50 miles above the town of Memphis. 
aed 34 years. Allen Matley, aged 3 years, was buried with my 
wife. 

Friday, January 19th—Some went ashore to a butcher's shop. 
The meat did not look fit to eat, at Memphis. Saturday, January 
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20th—We passed a little village called Capchido. We passed 
the Birmingham Heights at a quarter past 4. Sunday, January 
21st—We passed Chester about half past one o'clock. 

Monday, January 22d—We arrived at St. Louis. Tuesday, 
January 23d—We landed and got our luggage up to the Church. 
Wednesday, January 24th—I am still lying at the Meeting 
House. Jane has got a place, and is gone to it—Sister Cameron, 
6th Street, between Washington Avenue and St. Charles. Thomas 
Picknell died. 

Thursday, January 25th—Moved my things to Sister Cam- 
eron’s. Friday, January 26th—I am still at the Meeting House. 

Sunday, January 28th— Attended Meeting in the morning and 
again in the afternoon; partook of the Sacrament. Katherine 
Picknell died. 

Monday, January 29th—Made a mousetrap for B, Cameron, 
then went and got work. Tuesday, January 30th—Started to go 
to work, but got stopt through the men. They would rather make 
their own hoops. From Wednesday, January 31st, to Thursday, 
February 8th, worked at the City Hospital. Friday and Saturday, 
9th and 10th—Doing nought. Sunday, February 11th— Attended 
Meetings. Monday, February 12th—Went to the country for 
work. Wednesday, February 14th—Went to the City Hall and 
got my money for work; 1 dollar per day. Thursday, February 
15th—Went to see B. H. Stoffell and sent a letter to England. 
Friday, February 16th—Got a new saw and some clothes and 
cap. Saturday, February 17—Went to B. H. Stoffell at J. Jones, 
Esquire, and got work. Monday, February 19th—Commenced 
work at J. Jones, Esquire. March 10th—Planted the Prince Al- 
bert early peas. Monday, March 12th—Pruning raspberries, 
Sunday, March 18th—Brother I. N. Picknell landed in St, Louis. 
Tuesday, March 20th—Received of J. Jones, Esquire, the sum of 
18 dollars, due March 18th. Saturday, March 24th—Planted 
early frame peas, planted top onion. Monday, March 26th— 
Planted the extra early turnip; rooted beets. Saturday, March 
31st—Planted ash-leafed kidney potatoes and peach stones. Mon- 
day, April 2d—Planted early May peas and early bush bean; 
sowed early horn carrot. 

Tuesday, April 3d—John Picknell died. Wednesday, April 
4th—Planted early May peas and pink-eyed potatoes. Friday, 
April 6th—Drilled parsnips. Saturday, April 7th—Drilled salsify 
and made sweet potato bed. Monday, April 9th—Drilled early 
red beet; planted sweet potatoes, sowed radishes. Tuesday, April 
10th—Sowed lettuce. Wednesday, April 11th—Drilled early 
savory-leafed spinach and early red-top turnips. Thursday, April 
12th—Planted Flat Dutch turnips. Friday, April 13th—Planted 
brown Valentine bush beans, strawberries and sweet potatoes. 
Sunday, April 15th—Went to St. Louis. Attended meetings morn- 
ing and afternoon. 
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Monday, April 16th—Planted cabbage, cucumber on the open 
ground, and lettuce. Tuesday, April 17th—Planted asparagus 
and tomatoes on the open ground. Friday, April 20th—Sowed 
asparagus, celery and radishes. Saturday, April 21st—Planted 
squash four feet apart, musk-melon four feet and watermelon 10 
feet apart. Sunday, April 22d—Attended meetings morning and 
afternoon at St. Louis. 

Monday, April 23d—Jane re-baptised. Planted sweet corn, 
sowed bell-shaped pepper. Tuesday, April 24th—Sowed onions, 
planted lettuce. Saturday, April 28th— Planted bush beans, sowed 
cabbage and rhubarb; planted tomatoes. Wednesday, May 2d— 
Planted extra early May beans. 

Monday, April 30th—My daughter Jane was confirmed. Sun- 
day, May 6th—Took the Mormon paper of B. John Evans. Tues- 
day and Wednesday, May 8th and 9th—Sharp frost, cut beans 
and peas. Sunday, May 13th—Attended meetings morning and 
afternoon at St. Louis. A letter from England. 

Monday, May 21st—Sent a letter to England. Gathered 
peas and strawberries. Wednesday, May 23rd—Sowed Ruta- 
baga, or Swedish turnip. Radishes may be sown with watermelon. 
Laundreths extra early pea 234 feet; Albert pea 334. Early May 
and early Frame peas 434 feet. 

Sunday, June 10th—Re-baptised by Elder Henry Stoffell. 
( Witnesses— George Greacon, Faran Furrell. Ordained by Elder 
Thomas Perrey.) 

Wednesday, July 4th—The day on which the Americans 
gained their Independence; went to a picnic party on Clarke's 
Prairies 134 miles southwest from the Gravies Diggings (ceme- 
tery?) Bought a house for to preach in at Dry Hill, close on the 
sae of the macadamized road between June 24th and July 

July 9th—Planted Egg Plants. July 13th—Planted Drum- 
head cabbage. July 14th—Planted celery. July 22d—Went to 
church; two brethren came out from St. Louis for emigrants to 
work their way to Salt Lake. 

July 23d (Monday)—Went to the office and engaged pas- 
sage on boat. 

July 24th—About half past 5 o'clock in the afternoon we left 
St. Louis. At a quarter to 8 o'clock same evening we entered 
the Missouri River, 18 miles from St. Louis. July 27th—We ar- 
rived at Lexington at noonday, and a little after we arrived at 
Weston. About 2 miles above Weston we got some grapes on 
the side of the river. July 28th, Saturday—We arrived at Kan- 
sas about 4 o'clock in the morning. In the evening we arrived at 
Atchison about half past 8 o'clock, about 550 miles from St. Louis. 
July 30th, Monday—Heavy thunderstorm passed over Atchison in 
the afternoon. 
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August 5th, Sunday—Started the train from Atchison. (This 
was the wagon train of Hooper and Williams.—J. C. A.) 

August 7th—Bought of T. S. Williams & Co., 1 pair pants, 
$3.50; 2 Hickory Shirts, $1.00. August 27th—Crossed Big Blue. 
September 5th—Bought pair boots—$5.00. September 7th~— 
Camped at Fort Kearney. September 18th—Crossed South Fork 
River. September 24th—Camped opposite Court House Rock. 
September 25th—Passed Chimney Rock. September 30th— 
Camped at Laramie. October 4th—Snow three inches in depth. 
Bought pair boots—$8.00. October 7th—Camped at La Bonta. 
October 12th—Crossed Platte River. October 17th—Passed In- 
dependence Rock and Devil's Gate. October 26th— Passed South 
Pass. October 31st—Camped at Big Sandy. November 1Ist~ 
Crossed Green River and camped. November 2nd—Camped at 
Green River Fort. November 7th—Camped at Bridger. Novem- 
ber 9th—Left Bridger. November 10th—Camped at Bear River. 
November 13th—Camped at house in Weber Canyon. Novem- 
ber 16th—Camped between mountains, November 17th— Arrived 
in Salt Lake City. November 19th—Engaged with Brother W. 
C. Staines for my board, until February. 


1856— 

January Ist—Sent letter to England and one to B. Stoffel, 
St. Louis. May 17th—Received my box from Bridger, by T. S. 
Williams and Hooper's train. June Ist—Re-baptised, Great Salt 
Lake City, 16th Ward, by Bishop Elizah Caseler. June 5th— 
Confirmed by Bishop E. Caseler. June 29th—Went to E. T. to 
cut hay for Brother W. C. Staines. (E. T. City, north of Tooele, 
Utah, on the Lake shore. J. C. A.) June 30th, Monday—The 
wife of Charles White threatened shooting me; returned to Salt 
Lake City July 3d. July 4th—Celebration of the Anniversary of 
the Independence of the United States. 


1857— 

February 20th—Ordained an Elder under the hands of 
Brother Dr. Sprague and Hyrum Mitsell (Mitchell?), and received 
my Endowments. March 5th—Re-baptised by Bishop E. Kesler 
in 16th Ward; Confirmed by Brother Dur, under the hands of 
C. G. Riser and I. McAllister, Great Salt Lake City. March 21st 
—My youngest brother, Henry Starley, died on the plains about 
the 20th of October, 1856. I received his coat, handkerchief and 
pocket-book today. April 6th—Received a letter from England 
and one from Michigan. June 3d—Went to floral festival in the 
evening at the Social Hall. 

June 4th—Married Miss Mary Jupp. July 31st—Went 
through for her Endowments and was sealed. 

September—Two days—camped on Jordan. November 9th 
— Received orders to meet at the Music Hall to march in the moun- 
tains to meet United States Army, or rather a mob. November 
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10th—Left Salt Lake City en route for Echo Canyon; camped at 
foot of Little Mountain. November 11th—Went over Little 
Mountain; camped between the mountains. November 12th— 
Crossed Big Mountain; camped on East side Big Mountain. No- 
vember 13th—Camped on East Canyon Creek. November 14th 
—Camped on Weber. November 16th—Worked at breast-work. 
November 17th—Camped in Echo Canyon. November 21st—On 
Guard. November 22d—Fatigue Duty. November 23d—Camp 
Duty. November 25th—Worked on breast-work. November 27th 
—Helped to finish Major Kesler’s wickiup; little snow fell. Novem- 
ber 28th—Went up to Major General Daniel H. Well’s camp to 
see Brother Staines. In the evening Governor Cumming issued his 
proclamation at half past 8 o'clock, and disbanded all the Utah 
troops. November 29th—Hauling wood from a canyon five miles 
from camp up Echo Canyon. 


November 30th—Court martial held in Echo Canyon on a 
person named Warren Drake, from Ogden, for an unmentionable 
act. The Judge Advocate told the prisoner that the greatest mercy 
that could be given was death. 

December 1st—Held a meeting in Echo Canyon, Major Kes- 
ler's Company left Echo Canyon about half past 12 o'clock noon, 
en route for Great Salt Lake City. Camped in Spring Hollow. 


December 2d—Left Spring Hollow at 10 minutes after 5 
o'clock a. m. on our way to Salt Lake City. Camped between 
the mountains. 


December 3d—Camped at 15 minutes to 4 o'clock a.m. Ar- 
rived in Great Salt Lake City about 10 o'clock a.m. (27 days on 
duty, due me by United States). 


1858— 

March 3d—John J. Starley, son of James and Mary, was 
born on the above date, Great Salt Lake City, U. T. May 1, 
1858— Arrived in Fillmore, Utah. 


September 2, 1858—John J. Starley blessed at Fillmore, under 
the hands of Elders James Huntsman, Jacob Crofft and Joseph 
Robinson. September 6th, Monday—Severe snowstorm. Septem- 
ber 16th— Moved into my house at Fillmore. 


1860— 


January 7th—Thunder and lightning. January 15th—At day- 
break shock of an earthquake; another slight one just before a 
rise. 


* This man, sentenced to be publicly shot, was reprieved on Decemb 

s ’ 3, 1857, by 
the Governor, to whom the case had been referred, accordi Sy in’ 
journal of Benjamin Franklin Cummings. : ne SOB Oe 
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Son of John Starley and Sarah Linfield, of Boburg, England. 
Born 5 August, 1817, at Bolney, Sussex County, England; 
Died May 15, 1914, 


Married first, Caroline Mitchell, daughter of Thomas Mitchell 
and Elizabeth Sears. Caroline b. 21 December, 1820, died 18 
January, 1855, on Mississippi River, Their children: 

Julia, b. 29 February, 1852, died 16 January, 1855, on Missis- 
sippi River, near Memphis, Tennessee. 


Jane, b. 16 May, 1842, at Bolney, Sussex County, England; 
died 9 January, 1925, Salt Lake City, Utah. Married Anthony 
Martin 4 February, 1859. 


Anthony Martin, b. 11 November, 1833, Manchester, Eng- 
land, died 1 November, 1905, at Salt Lake City, Utah. They had 
the following children: 

Mary Jane Starley Martin, b. 1 January, 1860, m. Henry Clay 
Smith, died 1933. No children. 

Sarah Hannah Starley Martin, b. 1 May, 1861, m, William 
Henry Roy, 6 children. 

Anthony H. Starley Martin, b, 25 October, 1862, died 14 
December, 1864. 

Thomas J. Starley Martin, b. 22 November, 1864, died 22 
November, 1864. 

Caroline E. Starley Martin, b. 16 November, 1865, m. Geo. 
W. Stolle, 3 children. 


Lulu Starley Martin, b. 7 June, 1868, died 16 October, 1931, 
m. E, Geo. Mabey, 7 children. 

Charles Starley Martin, b. 23 December, 1869, m. Julia May 
Hawkins, 11 children. 

Minnie Starley Martin, b. 27 January, 1872, m. Emil R. Pet- 
ers, 2 children. 


Edith A. Starley Martin, b. 29 November, 1873, died 2 July, 
a 

Tottie Starley Martin, b, 17 June, 1875, died 16 November, 
8. 


Fredrick Starley Martin, b. 17 June, 1875, died 8 July, 1909. 

Henry A. Starley Martin, b. 20 March, 1878, died 10 Febru- 
ary, 1884, 

Midge Starley Martin, b, 14 March, 1880, died 19 Septem- 
ber, 1881. 

Leah Starley Martin, b. 31 January, 1882. 

Frank Starley Martin, b. 10 December, 1883, m. Jean May 
Lund, 4 children. 
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Married (2nd), Mary Jupp, (Willie Handcart pioneer of 
1856) on 4 June, 1857, at Salt Lake City. She was born 29 April, 
1821, near Brighton, Sussex County, England, died 12 April, 1886, 
at Fillmore, Utah. Their child: 

John Jupp, b. 3 March, 1858, Salt Lake City, died 10 Decem- 
ber, 1937, Fillmore, Utah; m. Elizabeth Ann Payne 18 June, 1884. 

Elizabeth Ann Payne, b. 7 April, 1867, Fillmore Utah, died 2 
July, 1937, Salt Lake City. Their children: 

John Henry Starley, b. 16 July, 1885, died 12 January, 1892, 
no children. 

James Morris Starley, b. 1 May, 1888, m. Jessie M. Dunkley, 
no children. 

William Jupp Starley, b. 21 April, 1893, m. Ava May Stev- 
ens, 5 children. 

Rulon Fay Starley, b. 14 October, 1896, m. Hettie Luella 
Teeples, 4 children. 

Wells Payne Starley, b. 17 December, 1899, m. Olive Critch- 
ley, 3 children. 

Reed Goodman Starley, b. 28 June, 1906, m. Ina Edwards, 
4 children. 


ROBERT GARDNER? 


TyPIcAL FRONTIERSMAN AND Earty UrTau PIONEER 
By Dr. Wm. J. Snow 


Robert Gardner and his brother Archie were two of the first 
mill men in Utah. They built and operated both lumber mills and 
flour mills. Their forebears were Scots, coming to Canada in 
1821. Here these two brothers grew to manhood. 

Robert describes this wilderness country as follows: “My 
father immigrated to Canada in 1821 * * * | think he located in the 
backwoods of Canada in the township of Dalhousie, Banthest dis- 
trict, upper Canada. This was a very poor part of the country 
consisting of rocky ridges covered with heavy timber,” 1 

In 1844 Mormon elders visited the city and within a year the 
Gardner family was converted. Robert thus describes his initia- 
tion into the Church: “In the beginning of January, 1845, in 
company with a few Saints we went a mile and a half into the 
woods and cut a hole in the ice and I was there baptized * * * in 
the stream called Brown's Creek,” 

From now on Roberts’ zeal almost outran his judgment. In 
the summer of 1845, he made a round trip to Nauvoo, traveling a 
large part of the way on foot. “My wife” said he, ‘made mea lot 
of crackers. I put them in a two bushel sack and I traveled on 
foot. I packed them on my back and they lasted me to Nauvoo. 
But it was a pretty good day for crackers, better than it was for 
money.’ 

These few incidents preliminary to his pioneering in Utah 
illustrate the calibre of the man. Returning to Canada the Gard- 
ner family began preparations to join the Mormons in their west- 
ward march, no matter where their destiny might be. Accordingly 
we find the Gardner family at Winter Quarters in 1846, and with 
Apostle John Taylor's company in 1847. Robert relates many thril- 
ling and some tragic incidents of the long trek across the plains, but 
these cannot be related here. 

From his diary I quote: ‘At the mouth of Emigration Canyon 
on October 1, 1847, my wagon was badly broken, my team nearly 
given out, and myself worn out. We looked over the valley. Here 
was not a house to be seen * * * but we were glad to see a resting 
place, and felt to thank God for the same.” 

No time was spent in repining. Pioneering in all fields was 
immediately begun. To quote: ‘My brother Archie and I soon 
went to work building a sawmill on the Warm Springs two miles 


"Robert Gardner did not keep a daily journal, but from time to time recorded 
significant incidents and events in his eventful career. In 1884, he elaborated 
these, filled in the lacuna, and produced a yery interesting memoir. Quotations 
in this article are either from the original notes or the Memoir. 
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north of Salt Lake City. But this proved a failure. Early in the 
spring of 1848, we moved camp six miles south of Salt Lake on 
Mill Creek. We moved our sawmill and we rebuilt on Mill Creek 
and commenced to make lumber and build houses and get us 
farms.” 

Between 1847 and 1850 the Gardners, like many others, en- 
dured many trials incident to pioneering in an undeveloped wilder- 
ness. But by this time prospects became brighter. Says Robert, 
“after 1850, Archie and I went into a partnership building mills. 
* * * We built a sawmill in Mill Creek Canyon and another one 
over on the Jordan River.” 

“We made lumber, raised grain, got horses and stock and 
made means fast.” Later these brothers added a gristmill to their 
business. They proved themselves surveyors, practical engineers, 
mechanics, and in fact possessors of all the qualities of the best 
type of frontiersmen. 

It was in Utah’s Dixie, however, where Robert Gardner 
showed his leadership in transforming a primitive wilderness into 
thriving towns and villages. 

In 1861, President Brigham Young called a number of families 
to go South, raise cotton, establish settlements and pioneer the 
way for more colonies to follow. Without previous notice the 
names of these were called off in a public meeting in the Taber- 
nacle, and Robert Gardner’s name was among the list. He himself 
was not at the meeting but was told of the call by some of his 
neighbors. Listen to his response in his own words: “I looked 
and spit and took off my hat, and scratched my head, and thought 
and said: ‘all right.’ ”’ 

“The next day I went up to the city and saw George A. Smith 
in the Historian's office. I said to him: ‘I have come to find out 
what kind of an outfit is wanted, and when we are to go.’ He said, 
‘That is the kind of men we want.’ 

“If you don’t want to go, step to the President’s office and ask 
him to take your name off the list, and he will do it.’ I said, ‘I ex- 
pect he would, but I shan’t try him. I have come to find what kind 
of an outfit is wanted, and when to go.’ ”’ 

Accepting this call as a mission, he immediately began prepa- 
ration for the move to the far away Dixie land. He bought a span 
of mules, and with one of his families started on his journey Nov- 
ember 12, 1861. Accompanying him was another pioneer family, 
that of William Lang. They encountered some severe snow 
storms in Round Valley and at Kanosh, but otherwise the journey 
was without particular incident. December Ist the company ar- 
rived at the future site of St. George, then called the Old Camp 
ground. At the time a number of families were already on the 
ground awaiting supervision and re-enforcement. Robert Gardner 
immediately became a leader among them. Next to Erastus Snow, 
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he was one of the most important leaders in frontier colonization. 
As carpenter, surveyor, engineer and lumberman, he contributed 
much to the development of the latent resources of Utah’s Dixie. 

It is to his achievements in the lumber business that attention 
will now be centered. In his memoir we find the following: “On 
invitation, I hitched my team to brother Snow’s carriage and went 
pyenenin tor @ecanOty 1 * * We came home by way of Pinto 
settlement and Pine Valley. That was the first time I had seen 
that place. (Pine Valley.) Timber then grew all over the upper 
end of the Valley, and all around the face of the mountains * * * 
Brother Snow was very anxious to have the lumber business in- 
creased, for all the new settlements needed lumber. He asked me 
if I would like to come to Pine Valley and take charge of the 
business.” 

Robert's experience in the lumber business made him a suit- 
able choice for the undertaking, but at the time he was rather 
loath to accept the suggestion. His deference to authority, how- 
ever, led him to say that regardless of his own feelings, he would 
go wherever he was sent. Accordingly a few years later he was 
doing one of the most careful and responsible lumbering jobs of 
his career. 

At this time, December, 1861, Robert still owned his property 
at Mill Creek. In 1862, he returned to dispose of his holding there. 
His own account of the transaction is interesting and revealing. 
I quote from his memoir: 

“In 1863, I returned to Salt Lake City. At that time I sold 
my property, which consisted of my farm, improvements and home 
on Mill Creek, and my half interest in the Grist Mill on Big 
Cottonwood, to President Brigham Young for $8000. I was to be 
paid in stock, wagons, stoves, and anything he had to spare. I 
asked him for $500 in money on the deal to help me start in making 
a home in a new place, but he said he would not give me a cent 
in money, and I always found him as good as his word. SoI took 
some of the above mentioned things and then paid $5000 into the 
tithing fund to be drawn as I had need for it. I paid $200 into the 
Emigration fund and left the rest in the hands of Brigham Young.” 

Many interesting details of his journey south are related, but 
we must omit these and return to his activities in the new region 
he had been called to help colonize. He had previously surveyed 
St. George, been made bishop of the ward, and on his return im- 
mediately began supervising the building of the old historic town 
hall in St. George. However, Erastus Snow was still interested in 
promoting the lumber business in Pine Valley. Accordingly in 
June, 1863, we find Robert moving two of his families to Pine 
Valley, where he soon became the leading mill man in that thickly 
timbered region. 
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In 1866, the great Tabernacle organ was being built in Salt 
Lake City, and some clear, clean lumber was needed for the pipes. 
To Robert Gardner was assigned the duty of furnishing this parti- 
cular lumber. He and his son, William, began searching the forest 
for a tree that would serve the purpose. Finally one was found at 
the mouth of what is called Middle Fork, in Pine Valley. The tree 
was cut down, sawed into lumber and hauled by ox team to Salt 
Lake, a distance of approximately three hundred miles. The stump 
of that tree is now being preserved as a landmark of this early pio- 
neer achievement. The story of this accomplishment, has become a 
tradition among the Gardner family and the residents of Pine 
Valley. 

Recently the writer of this article obtained the following 
signed statement from the Historian's office in Salt Lake, from a 
Mr. Spencer, who was inquiring as to the origin of the timber put 
into the Tabernacle Organ: 


Historian's Office 
Sept. 24, 1927 
Mr. D. S. Spencer 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Mr. Spencer: 

Referring to Pine Valley, Washington County, Utah, known 
for the fine quality of timber supplied therefrom, I may state that 
the first sawmill was built there as early as 1856. 

Much of the wood for the great organ for the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle, built by Joseph Ridges in 1866 and 1867, was obtained 
from the hills of Pine Valley, and was hauled by wagons with ox 
teams a distance of about 325 miles. Especially was this wood 
used for the larger pipes because it was clear from knots, straight 
of grain and without pitch or gum. 


Yours very truly, 
Andrew Jenson, 
Assistant Church Historian. 


In line with this incident, and supporting the main thesis, is 
the following from Vol. 13 of Liahona, pp. 786 ff. 


“The story of the building of the original tabernacle organ is 
an epic of the West. In perhaps no other country, could such 
mountains of difficulty pile up like Pelion upon Ossia to harass and 
thwart so noble an ambition, as that of Joseph Ridges. 

“The old organ was made of home-made glue, boiled in great 
pots just outside the Tabernacle; the leather bellows were of home 
tanned hides; smooth pine was hauled from St. George (Pine 
Valley) across the desert to Salt Lake, 400 (sic) miles; spring 
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wire fluffs, leather and sheet ivory for the keys and other things 
that the mountains could not produce, were brought from Boston 
by wagon train, and the magic work went on, dominated by the 
iron wills of those men,” 

This item is from a rather lengthy article by Guy La Coste 
taken from Goodwin’s Weekly and reproduced in the Liahona, 
June 6, 1916, under the caption, “The Great Tabernacle Organ.” 
The reference to the lumber hauled across the desert from St. 
George to Salt Lake, clearly has reference to the lumber hauled 
from Pine Valley by Robert Gardner. 


The next important job for Robert Gardner was to go to 
Mount Trumbull, Arizona, a distance of seventy miles from St. 
George, and get out lumber for the St. George Temple. 


The call for this job is thus related by this loyal and devoted 
pioneer. “One day I was down at the Temple and George A. 
Smith drove up in his carriage and called me. * * * He said, ‘You 
cannot realize how the President is annoyed over this lumber ques- 
tion, and how anxious he is to get this temple completed. He feels 
he is getting old, and is liable to drop off at any time, and he has 
keys which he wants to give in the Temple. They can be given 
only ina Temple. Bishop Hunter is also very old, and is anxious 
to do work in the Temple for his dead before he passes away. 
My own anxiety is great on that subject, and I have been thinking, 
ever since the lumber business has stopped, where can I put my 
hand on a man who will not be stopped by a trifle, but will get out 
lumber no matter what it will cost, that the Temple may be finished 
without delay, and I cannot get my mind on anyone except you.’ 

“I replied: ‘Brother Smith, if I were to study my own feelings, 
I would go on a Mission to China, rather than to go out there, but 
I have nothing to say. If you want me to go there, I will go and 
do the best I can.” So he said he would talk to President Young 
about it, 

A little later President Young definitely requested Robert 
Gardner to undertake the work, and the task was accomplished 
without further delay. This reflects the character of the man who 
never refused any duty imposed upon him by the authorities, 
whom he respected as his file leaders. The generalship of Brigham 
Young led to great achievements in Utah: but the men behind 
the scenes are often overlooked. Robert Gardner, I am sure, is 
one of these. 


A SKETCH OF MY LIFE 
By Edwin Stott 


My grandparents, John and Susan Stott, were born in Soy- 
land, Yorkshire, England. My grandfather was born July 19, 
1769, and his wife about 1777. They were baptized into the L. D. S. 
Church about 1843, but never left England. My father was 
born April 16, 1803, and my mother, Sarah Lees, August 22, 1800. 

Mother died before we left, March 10, 1847, and was buried 
in the Rishworth Chapel Ward. We left Liverpool the same 
summer. My father, William Stott, my brother-in-law, his wife, 
my sister, Hannah Lees, their child about one year old named 
Sarah, my brother, William Henry, my sister Emma, and myself, 
which totaled seven. 

We sailed in a sail ship named ‘‘Berlin.” When out at sea 
two weeks, the wind ceased blowing and we were in a dead calm. 
Just at this time a disease struck us which was much like Cholera, 
and in twenty-one days, forty-three of the ship’s passengers died 
and were cast into the sea. The wind began to blow again, and 
in six weeks and four days from the time we left Liverpool we 
landed in New Orleans. In three days we were on the move again, 
going up the Mississippi River to St. Louis, where we remained 
until the next spring. My father obtained work as a mechanic for 
nine dollars per week, and I worked for two dollars a week. 


The next spring, (1849) we went up the Missouri to the State 
of Iowa, and located about eight or ten miles south of Kanesville. 
Father bought two fine cows for $2.00 each. He also bought a 
fifteen acre farm, from which we cut sufficient wild hay to last 
until the next spring. Father and William then returned to St. 
Louis for employment, that they might get money enough to con- 
tinue our journey. They worked there until the spring of 1852, 
and then returned home in Iowa, bringing with them two wagons 
and five yoke of cattle and one team of horses and provisions that 
we might continue our journey. We sold our farm and left there 
with six yoke of cattle and one team of horses. We crossed the 
river on a flat boat a few miles below the present city of Omaha, 
Nebraska, where a company of forty wagons was organized with 
a captain over the whole group and a sub-captain over each ten 
wagons. 


We were then in a wild country, where we had to contend 
with the Indians and the buffalo. We would travel from morning 
until in the afternoon, and then camp early enough so we could 
herd our cattle and let them get a good feed before dark, for we 
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would have to stake them with a short rope within our circle of 
wagons at night. In the morning we would again let them have 
a good feed before starting, 

Shortly after we left Highland Grove, we crossed the Mis- 
souri on a flat boat. The first day out from there one of the drivers 
did or said something which displeased the captain, so the captain 
would not let him go with us and sent him back. His wagon was 
with the first ten wagons or in the first sub-company, and father's 
wagon was back in the third sub-company of ten. The captain 
came back and asked if I would drive this wagon. Father left it 
up to me, and so I went and drove the wagon. 

The next river we crossed was the Elk Horn, and then the 
Loup-fork, which we crossed the same day. We continued our 
journey over rough roads which the pioneers before us made, and 
all the time we were guarding against Indians and buffalo. 

When we were about six or seven hundred miles on the 
way across the plains, we divided into four companies, ten wagons 
in each company, and putting one day’s drive between each small 
company. In this way we traveled on to Salt Lake City, and on 
into Provo. The captain, whose name was Isaac Bullock, did not 
wish to stay in Salt Lake City. I was still driving his team and 
so we went on with them and stayed with them for one week, ex- 
pecting my folks to come. They did not come, so I returned to 
Salt Lake City alone and on foot to find them. When a mile or ° 
two on my way a man, with a light wagon and a horse team, trot- 
ting along, asked me to ride with him, which I gladly did. We 
trotted along until sundown and arrived at Mill Creek on the out- 
skirts of Salt Lake City. 


A family of newly arrived immigrants which was camped 
there asked me to stay with them over night and I did. After 
breakfast the next morning, I resumed the task of finding my folks. 
Traveling on to what is now known as South Temple Street, I 
turned west and in a short distance met a man coming to the east. 
He stopped and asked me if I was hunting my folks and I told 
him I was. He pointed to the west and said, ‘‘Do you see those 
wagons yonder?” I answered, “Yes, sir’; he said, “You will find 
your folks there.” I went to the wagons and found them just as 
he had said. My people knew nothing of him and he had not been 
there. I would judge him to be a man from the spirit world. 

In a few days we started to a small town called Fillmore, a 
town 150 miles south of Salt Lake City. The next summer the 
Indian troubles began. They began stealing cattle and killing 
men that were unprotected. 
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About this time a surveyor named Gunnison,’ with his party 
came in from the east. They were surveying fora railroad. They 
followed the main course of the Sevier River down to Deseret, 
which is a little town about 40 miles west of Fillmore. A short 
distance up the river from Deseret was a company of soldiers. 
Those soldiers were under a captain named Morris. Ten of these 
soldiers went with this surveying party as guards. 


This party made their camp on the edge of some willows. At 
night the Indians came upon them silently and crawled up as close 
to the camp as they could without being heard. The soldiers and 
surveyors cooked breakfast just at daylight and were all around 
the table when the Indians broke in on them yelling and hooting 
and shooting at them with a few guns which they owned, and also 
their bows and arrows. 


They took the party so much by surprise that they were con- 
fused and did not know what to do. Their guns were not right 
at hand, and consequently the party was all killed excepting one 
man. He made his way back to Morris’ camp and told of the 
disaster which had come to these men. Morris, with his soldiers, 
went down next day and about night found their remains. He was 
afraid to go back in the night for fear of Indians. Consequently 
they stayed there all night, and at daybreak started back to camp. 
Morris sent a rider to Salt Lake City to tell the Governor, Brigham 
Young. Young then sent a message to Fillmore to Henry Stand- 
age, the captain of the Militia, who in turn called a party of men 
to go to the scene of the massacre and gather up their remains and 
bury them. I was one of the company called. Morris sent the 
soldiers with the company. He took me by the hand and said, 
“Goodby” for he never expected to see me again. So we went to 
the scene of the massacre and were immediately surrounded by 
Indians. They were armed with guns and bows and arrows, ready 
for fight. We were also well armed. The Indians circled around 
us running and yelling. This continued for a short time and then 
they left us, very likely thinking that our chances were about as 
great as theirs. We then continued gathering up the remains and 
burying them. 

We then turned our attention to farming, but the Indian 
trouble grew greater. All were stealing cattle and horses, and 
were killing men at every opportunity. This condition lasted from 
1854 until about 1864, when the Indian war chiefs began to die 
off, and peace came at last. 


At this time I met Sarah Jane Holder and we were married in 


‘Killed October 26, 1853. See “Gunnison Massacre, Indian Version,” by Josiah F. 
Gibbs, Utah Historical Quarterly, July, 1928, page 67. 
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1863. She was born in Crofton, Wakefield, England, in 1846. 
Her folks, who left England with her, were practically all killed by 
the terrible sickness called “mountain fever.’ The remainder who 
stayed in England were frightened by this calamity; therefore 
they never came over to this country. 


In 1864, I was called to go back to the Missouri River after 
Mormon immigrants. Our company was composed of sixty wagons 
with eight head of oxen to the wagon, which made a total of four 
hundred eighty head of cattle in the company. My calling in the 
company, with three others, was the night herding of these cattle. 
It was a hard task, and | slept but very little night or day for six 
weeks. It was also a year of unusually high water, every creek 
and river being flooded. We had to swim our cattle and wagons 
in crossing the South Platte River. When we were on our journey 
about six hundred miles, we came to a section of country of much 
rain at that season of the year. We had rain and thunder storms 
every night for two weeks or more. We journeyed on and finally 
reached the Missouri River. The Mormon immigration was there 
ready to be loaded. We started back for Utah, but the Indians 
were very troublesome. A small company of three wagons, four 
mules to each wagon, bound for Oregon, traveled with us until 
we passed Fort Leavenworth, then they left us, as we were travel- 
ing too slow for them. But in two days we came upon the place 
where the Indians had killed them all, set fire to their wagons and 
stolen their mules. At this time the country was being settled to 
some extent. Men were coming out and taking up ranches and 
building homes. Indians were killing them and setting fire to their 
homes and stealing their belongings. As we were traveling along 
at night we could see the homes burning on the horizon, When 
we were about five hundred and forty miles on our journey we 
camped about one half mile from some freighters, forty wagons in 
all. They had been to Denver, Colorado, with their loads, and 
were on their way back. In the night we heard yelling and shoot- 
ing. Presently we saw the fire start burning. The Indians had 
set fire to all the wagons and driven their cattle away and killed all 
the men. 

As night herders we had many narrow escapes from the In- 
dians. But the blessings of the Lord were upon us, and we landed 
home in safety. 

In 1866, I moved from Fillmore to Meadow, which is eight 
miles south. Here I took up a farm and began farming and 


dairying. 
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ContINuED By His DAuGHTER— Mrs. M. E. S. BECKSTRAND 


After arriving in Meadow, father was alloted twenty acres 
of farm land. Later when he took up a larger farm of 160 acres 
for himself, the original 20 acres were taken from him. 

When he came, there were no streets except the main high~ 
way through town. My parents lived with Uncle William Stott’s 
family in Fillmore, until they got their own home built. I was 
born in Fillmore and my sister, Sadie, was born in a log room, 
which father erected as his first home in Meadow. Later in the 
same lot he erected an adobe house which is still standing on the 
corner west of Main Street and south of Center Street. Here two 
of my brothers, Edwin and Raymond, were born. 

The old Meadow Creek followed the course of the Old Hol- 
low until it reached the lot where stands the home of Elizabeth 
Stewart, and from there the stream turned southwest, and well do 
I remember it flowing past my grandfather's house, where the 
Howard Bushnell home now stands. 

The men started working on roads to the canyons to get tim- 
ber out for a schoolhouse. In 1867, one log room was completed 
on the present Tithing yard lot. Father was one of the first school 
teachers in Meadow. Logs were split and turned to use the flat 
part for the seat of the bench, then maple pegs were driven in for 
legs, and there were no back rests. Two years later another room 
was added to the schoolhouse. This house was used for all Ward? 
activities. In the summer time loads of green branches were 
brought down from the mountains and made into a bowery on the 
north side of the building and here the dances were held. 

Early Utah history is replete with history of the drama, and 
here in this little log schoolhouse many glorious hours of enter- 
tainment were carried on. The principal worker, for a time in this 
line, was Jane Houth. In our Sunday meetings the music was 
furnished by Joun Neild, who played the violin. 

The town had not been settled long when a “co-op” mercan- 
tile business was established. This proved to be a profitable enter- 
prise for all interested. The home of William Stott in Fillmore 
was dragged to Meadow, and was placed on the corner where the 
Swallow store now stands. This housed the mercantile institu- 
tion, and was the busy corner of the town. 


Father was the second postmaster in Meadow and kept the 
office in his own home. For many years he ran the office, although 
it was not so remunerative—bringing him $4.00 a year. Someone 


2An ecclesiastical unit of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mor- 
mon), consisting of members of the Church presided over by a Bishop and two 
counselors and usually about one thousand people. 
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questioned him once as to why he kept the office, and he answered 
that he wanted to accommodate the people. 


In the year 1876, he was married to Elizabeth Paul, and 
seven children resulted from this marriage: Paul, Arthur, Eva, 
Any, Emma, William, Mable. 

In his later life father was a great reader, being especially 
interested in history. Many prominent men came to interview 
him in respect to his early life here in Utah, 

In 1920, he was placed in charge of the Stott genealogy and 
temple work, and it seemed that from that time, his whole interest 
was centered in his work. Due to his diligence he was the means 
of having religious ordinances performed for thousands of souls. 

On February 14, 1928, he passed quietly away at Meadow, at 
the age of 92. 


ACROSS THE PLAINS IN 1858 
By Richard Thomas Ackley* 


of Camden, New Jersey 
Born 1832 — Died 1881 


Sidney, Fremont County, Iowa. 


June 21, 1858. After becoming tired of this place Jim 
Packard, Tom Akins, Oll Scoggins and myself prepared for a trip 
across the plains to some point we did not know exactly where. We 
all put in our little mites, and as Tom and Oll were both judges 
of stock, it was entrusted with them to procure a team. A very 
good covered wagon was procured and four good mules bought. 
We concluded by taking plenty of sugar, coffee, crackers, tobacco 
and whisky, we could trade or dispose of the articles to a good 
advantage, so to Jim and me was entrusted the care of making up 
the merchandise. Every penny we four could raise was expended 
in merchandise and in a general outfit for the plains. So in the 
afternoon of this day, after having everything all ready, we bid 
goodby to our friends and rolled out; stopped at Abe Acord’s about 
three miles out of town all night. We were well entertained. 

June 22, 1858. We were up bright and early; after break- 
fasting we again started. Abe Acord accompanied us to Nebraska 
City. The road after we got down in the bottom was very heavy. 
We had great difficulty in making the river. Crossed in a steam 
ferry boat and camped just out of town. Drove about 12 miles. 

June 23, 1858. Rained quite hard all night and day. 
Towards evening we bid adieu to Abe and made a short drive. 
After being out a few days things began to come around all right. 
In crossing the Saline River we had some trouble. The stream 
was very high. Met a great many Kaw and Pawnee Indians 
whom we shunned as much as possible. The latter tribe is a thiev- 
ing set, and are constantly prowling about the country for what 
they can steal and beg. About the fourth day out we lost a very 
valuable dog that Abe Acord had given to us. I think he must 
have lagged behind and given out, as on that day water was very 


1 The original manuscript journal was obtained in January, 1930, from Frank L. Ack- 
ley, 107 No. Mole Street, Philadelphia, Pa., a son of the journalist. The son writes 
in part: “My father was a sutler at Camp Floyd and other places. He was em- 
ployed at Salt Lake City in the store of Miller, Russell & Co., a branch of Russell, 
Majors & Waddell. The wagon masters of the above company all came to his store 
to be paid off. There is much said in the journal ef the desperadoes and tough 
characters of Salt Lake City in 1858-1859. Many characters are mentioned who were 
prominent in Utah or western history, such as General Harney, General A. S. John- 
ston, Col. Alexander, Porter Rockwell, Bill Hickman, Ephraim Hanks, Pegleg Smith 
Mr. Russell, Captain Grant, James Bridger and Capt. Owen. ' 


“Interesting descriptions are given of the Mormon State Fair, the M 
People, the customs in the store, one of the first public executions in Utah. the 
sutlers store at Camp Floyd, Guarding the U. S. Courts and Dobietown, (Fairfield).” 
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scarce. His loss was much regretted. Our mode of traveling may 
be somewhat interesting. When we came to a place where we 


watering, the animals were picketed down with ropes, and changed 
several times. Through the course of the night two of the party 
generally attended to the animals and the other two attended to 
getting wood or Buffalo chips to cook by. I was always considered 
in command of the party and had charge of all accounts. The 
driving was done by different ones, changing every day, 

June, 1858. The beauty in traveling is never to allow yourself 
to camp twice in the same place, which we made a rule and always 
adhered to, unless we chose to lay over to rest. Persons traveling 
as we were after being out some time, become very dilatory about 
most everything, unless there is someone to move the party up. I 
have forgotten to mention that we also had a very pretty black 
pony along with us. He gave us a great deal of trouble, for when- 
ever we camped he would invariably run back several miles, and 
someone would be obliged to go after him. 


It will be well enough before I advance too far, to state where 


Philadelphia for some time, but became dissatisfied and went out 
west to Sidney in Fremont County, Iowa. Was in business there 
some time with his cousin, William Sepple, who treated him rather 
badly, so he left him. Jim and I always were warm friends. 
Thomas A. Atkins was a native of Kentucky, and finally ran away 
from home and made his home at Sidney, where he did consider- 
able business in trading. Oliver Scoggins was also a native of 
Kentucky. His father and mother emigrated to Missouri when 
Oll was very young, where the father soon died. The mother 
married again a man from near New Santa Fe in Jackson County, 
Missouri, named Lipscomb, Mrs. Lipscomb was one of the pret- 
tiest women I ever saw or knew, Oll was a desperate character. 
He had a brother, John, who was the terror of the west in the way 
of horse stealing and highway robbery. 

On the afternoon we left Sidney after our team had rolled 
out, I was detained in town some time on business. Then the 
stage arrived with the mail from the east and had two letters for 
me, both from home wanting me to pack up and come on home, 
as they had a No. 1 situation for me. What was I to do? Every- 
thing I had in the world was engaged in the trip we were about 
taking, so I set down and penned a few lines hastily, stating where 
I was going and it would be impossible for me to return east. 

We had a great deal of trouble in getting across the Missouri 
Bottom, which was almost covered with water. The distance 
across is eight miles. Several times we were obliged to unload 
our wagon and unharness our mules. Several times we were on 
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the point of turning back, but we finally got to the river and across, 
where we made or was shown a good camp by a friend of mine, 
named Bowler; so we called the first camp west of the Missouri 
River, Camp Bowler, in honor to my friend. The mosquitos were 
very bad. It was almost impossible to sleep. Jim and Tom went 
to the hills with three blankets to sleep. 

Our next camp which was four miles out of town, we called 
Camp Scoggins. We were some little alarmed at night by prowl- 
ing Pawnees, who gave us some little trouble. The next day we 
drove on to Weeping Water, a very pretty little stream. Camped 
on the west bank here at night. Our mules were somewhat scared 
by a large wolf, who made his appearance. Oll fired his pistol 
at him and the dog ran him off. These wolves are very large 
sometimes, and give, when hungry, a great deal of trouble. Next 
day made a drive of about 12 miles, Tom driving, Jim on the pony 
and Oll and I on foot ahead of the wagon looking out for game. 
Our camp this evening is on Saline River. The water here is 
very salty, caused by a number of salt springs emptying into it. 
The river being so very high we concluded not to cross. The next 
day being Sunday, we remained in camp all day. Amused ourselves 
in bathing and shooting at a mark. Some Pawnees came into our 
camp and remained with us for a time. 

Monday, still in camp. We are afraid to cross; the stream 
is too full. Tuesday we concluded to cross, which we did suc- 
cessfully. The country now becomes a rolling prairie. Saw many 
antelope, but did not get any. Jim is complaining today. Madea 
short camp for dinner and camped for the night on a spot near 
Cottonwood Creek. Our mules were much troubled by wolves or 
Indians. Either would have met with a warm reception, as we 
were all well armed with rifles and pistols and pretty good shots. 

We were up early and glad to get away from our old camp. 
Jim, poor fellow, is very sick. Saw a great many antelope today. 
They were entirely too wild. Madea short stop for dinner. Our 
time of starting in the morning is when the sun has been up about 
one or one and one-half hours, and then drive along to about 11 
o'clock, then stop for dinner, then harness up about two or three 
o'clock and drive along until we come to a good camp for the 
night. I always like to be in camp for the night, so as to have 
supper over and all cleaned up before night sets in. Our drives in 
a day will vary from 15 to 30 miles. Today, Tom shot a large 
bird, which made us all a mess, with our flap-jacks and coffee. 
Our camp for the night was on a high, rolling prairie; grass very 
good but water scarce and no wood. 

Thursday, July Ist, 1858. Cloudy with some little rain. 
Shortly after leaving camp a train from Fort Kearney came in 
sight. It was one of Russell, Majors and Waddell’s trains. Each 
wagon drawn by six yoke of cattle and twenty-six wagons to a 
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train. They had been out to Fort Kearney with government sup- 


ere we camped for breakfast. This is 100 miles from the river, 
We drove on then without stopping for dinner until the middle of 


of rain. Poor Jim is stil] very unwell. He took Cooks Vegetable 
Pills ( Anti-bilious) and I tell you they kept him moving about 
all night. 

The next day the ground was very wet. We were soon ready 
to move after we had got our breakfast. Passed the grave of 
N. Runtger, died June 3rd, 1858. A rude board marked the spot, 
and the wolves had been digging and destroyed the looks of the 
grave. We are now traveling up the Platte River. Came to a 
very soft place and had considerable difficulty in getting over it. 
The Platte is very wide and shallow and full of islands. No tim- 
ber or even brush. We passed today where several Indian por- 
tages had been, and at night camped at what is known as the site 
of the old Pawnee Village. After supper I visited a number of 
Indian graves on the bluffs close by. Mosquitoes awful, After 
breakfast we left our camp at Pawnee Village quite early. Oll 
today, shot a jackass rabbit. They are very large and fine eating. 
Camped for the night on the Platte. We have traveled today 
about 30 miles. Oll is complaining of sore feet. Oll and I thought 
we saw a buffalo, 

July 4th. A most beautiful day. We worked the pony on the 
lead on account of one of the mules having a sore shoulder, [ 
rode the mule bare back. He ran away with me several times. 
Camped opposite Grand Island for dinner. This island is 50 miles 
long and mostly timbered, which is a rare thing for this country, 
After we all took a smoke from our pipes and a short nap, we 
again moved off. I never saw the flies and mosquitoes worse in my 
life. At our camp in the evening which was on the Platte. I was 
standing second watch when I thought I saw an Indian approach- 
ing, so I woke the boys very carefully and they were soon in line 
with their pistols belted on and their rifles in their hands, and away 
we marched towards the object we thought was the Indian, I the 
whole time cautioning the boys not to fire until I gave the word 
and then to aim steady, when about this time we found that the 
object we thought was an Indian proved to be one of our small 
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mules that had got loose and strayed around to the other side of 
the camp. We all had a hearty laugh over the result. 

Monday, we were up early and drove about 12 miles before 
breakfast, and camped where the road from Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, intersects with this running west onto California. Two 
full trains of 26 wagons each passed on their way to Salt Lake 
City. These trains camped some distance from us for dinner as it 
was near the middle of the day. Shortly after we had prepared 
our camp, an ambulance with four mules drove up. It contained 
two lieutenants from Camp Scott,’ one was a Lt. Green, and two old 
mountaineers from off of Green River. They were on their way 
to the States and all very drunk. I afterwards became acquainted 
with this party. The officers both belonged to the regular army 
and returned the next spring to Camp Floyd. The two mountain- 
eers I also knew or at least got acquainted with them on their re- 
turn that fall. While in this camp a buffalo came across the river 
directly towards our wagon. The boys were soon up with their 
rifles, and as soon as he came close enough they commenced bang- 
ing away at him. He then returned to the other side, and in spite 
of their firing returned and ran off towards where some cattle were 
grazing and stampeded the whole herd. After getting over the 
excitement we soon were again on the move, and camped in the 
afternoon about one-fourth mile from Fort Kearney on the bank 
of the Platte River. We are now 250 miles from the river. 

Monday, July 5, 1858. Fort Kearney is beautifully situated 
on the Platte bottom. They have a view up and down the river as 
far as the eye can carry. The buildings are all with very few 
exceptions, built of adobe and one-story high. There are about 
350 U. S. troops stationed here under the command of Captain 
McGowan. I could not help noticing the cleanliness of everybody 
and everything. The men all had their boots blacked and their 
clothes clean. We spent some little time today looking around 
the Fort. There was a party of Cheyennes camped close by. I 
went over to take a peep at them. They are at war with the Paw- 
nees and were making great inquiry about them. Tom and Jim 
visited the Fort after dusk. Oll and I remained in camp. We 
were somewhat alarmed in regard to their safety, as they did not 
return until late. 

Tuesday, a beautiful day. We were all up early after break- 
fasting. I cleaned myself up some, and walked over to the Fort, 
disposed of some 25 pounds of powder that we had and bought 
some things at the Sutler store, and wrote a short letter to Shreve 
Ackley. 

Soon after leaving Kearney, we met a very large train from 
Camp Scott on Green River. They were a hard looking set of 
fellows. The wagons were a return train of Russell, Majors and 


2Camp Scott, near Fort Bridger, Wyoming; Johnston’ i 
the winter and spring of 1857-58. . PSetiNy,, shee e mens aes 
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Waddell, that had wintered in that country and were on their 
way to Leavenworth City, Kansas Territory. Many of the men 
were discharged soldiers, and the balance had been in the Quar- 


I will mention here that from the time we crossed Salt Creek 
until we made our camp below Fort Kearney, a distance of 200 
miles, we never saw a white man. Passed Colonel Sumner with 
an escort of one company. Camped on the bank of the river. He 
was on his way to join the Mormon Expedition. The company 
made a fine appearance in their Camp with their tents all up and 
their wagons corraled and stock grazing near by. Passed on the 
road some ox-teams on their way to California with young cattle. 
We traveled several miles in company with them. Camped for 
the night near the river, The boys all went over on the other side 
of the Platte after some brush to cook with. Had some little trou- 
ble with our stock. 

Wednesday, Pulyauiend 858 ae Clearaand cool, Plenty of 
buffalo in sight today. Oll went ahead on the pony and succeeded 
in killing a fat calf, which made a load for the horse, and did not 
come up until after we had gone into camp on Plum Creek. The 
weather being too warm to keep much of it, we were obliged to 
jerk the balance, which is done by cutting the meat in thin slices 
‘and drying it in the sun, We hung ours around the side of the 
wagon until it became thoroughly dried, The buffalo in this 
location are very thick. In driving along, a large herd came near 
tunning over us. We were obliged to hold up until they had 
passed, 

Colonel Morrison with a command of infantry and artillery are 
in camp a mile below. They are also on their way to join the Salt 
Lake Expedition. A lot of discharged soldiers from Fort Bridger, 
Utah Territory, camped also close by for the night. Some Indians 
stole their mules and they were obliged to send some men into 
Fort Kearney after fresh mules. At this camp we did a consider- 
able business. These fellows all had plenty of money and our 
little stock of sardines, whisky, and tobacco went off like hot cakes, 


The next day was cloudy. The troops under Morrison are 
moving on up the river. We prepared to follow soon after, so as 
to do some trading. Our whisky after reducing it just one half 
with water, we got one dollar a pint for, or three dollars for filling 
acanteen. After our whisky began to get low, I used to cut up 
a lot of tobacco and mix with it to give it strength, and then put 
in plenty of water. If they only wanted a drink we charged 25 
cents, and measured it out to them. Sardines 75 cent a small box, 
sugar and coffee 50 cents a pint, which was something less than 
a pound, Flour 50 cents a pint, tobacco 50 cents a plug and so on. 
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Several nights thereafter when we went into camp it kept me busy 
attending to the sales. These soldiers would come to our camp, 
which was about one and one-half miles off, after marching all 
day. 

Colonel Morrison is moving very slow on account of orders 
from General Harney. At our last camp we left rather hastily, 
on account of some little maneuvering among the men. As we 
were moving along on Friday we captured, after some trouble, 
a fine black cow. She was so wild that before we milked her we 
were obliged to tie three of her legs. While in camp we thought 
we saw some other cattle on the other side of the river, so we left 
Jim in camp and we swam the Platte, but our cattle turned out to 
be buffalo, and they were coming towards the river, so we hurried 
back to camp and got our rifles and got our positions so that we 
could give them a shot on our side of the Platte. We succeeded 
in killing one, a fine cow, which did us for several days. Jim had 
dinner prepared, (bean soup) for us when we returned to camp. 
While eating, a man came in who said he had walked all the way 
from Green River. He was a great talker, and amused us con- 
siderably with yarns of Indian life and mountain scenes. Made a 
short drive today, after dinner. The night passed off quietly with 
the exception of shooting a wolf that happened to come a little 
too close. The country here next to the river is as level as the 
floor, but back it is a rolling prairie, and entirely destitute of wood 
of any kind. All cooking is obliged to be done by chips (buffalo). 
(This is the dung of the buffalo dried in the sun. It burns like 
charcoal. ) 


Saturday some little rain. Tom is off trying to kill a buffalo. 
Our lead mules gave us some trouble today. I ran several miles 
after them. We had not driven far before an Indian came riding 
up, and as he was friendly and was begging, we gave him sugar, 
coffee, flour and tobacco. He seemed much pleased and followed 
us some distance until we came to an Indian village. They came 
out in great numbers and endeavored to trade with us, but to no 
effect. They had some very good ponies. At night we camped 
at Cottonwood Springs, where the government is now building a 
rele Here we met some Mormons who were on their way to the 

tates. 


Sunday we were all up early and I walked on ahead. After 
getting some distance I sat down to rest, when I was disturbed by 
Gen. Harney and Col. May and party returning to Cottonwood 
Springs to have a treaty with the Shians. (Cheyennes.) The 
General was riding in an ambulance drawn by six white mules 
and Col. May in an ambulance drawn by six bay mules, and each 
of the staff officers were riding in ambulances drawn by four mules. 
As we were from the East the General halted and made some 
inquiry about the Sioux, Shians, Pawnees and other Indians. The 
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General took a fancy to our pony and wanted to buy it, but as he 
did not give us our price, they were obliged to go without him. 


Monday, July 12, 1858. We laid in camp all day on account 
of the weather, which has been very disagreeable. Wednesday. 
Tom and Jim have gone out hunting and brought in some Bald- 
headed Eagles which they found; they were about the size of 
spring chickens. While we were in camp here, a Mr. C. S. Mills, 
who belonged to Col. May’s command, came over to our camp. 
We found him to be a gentleman, fond of his whisky and from 
Washington. He knew several of my friends. That night we had 
a fine supper of catfish and coffee: the fish were from the Platte. 
In this section the Prairie dogs are in great abundance; they are 
rather larger than our squirrels, yellow in color and live in villages, 
which look like mounds of earth with the entrance from the top. 
As you are passing by, they will bark at you, and as you draw 
closer, they run in their holes. It is said by old mountaineers that 
the owl and the rattlesnake occupy the same hole. That I can- 
not say, but one thing certain, they are always found together. 
The prairie dog is very hard to kill, marksmen oftentimes waste a 
good deal of powder and shot in trying to kill them; they are good 
eating. 

We have been now resting our stock for some time. Jim is 
guite unwell. Passed several prairie dog villages. The roads have 
been uncommonly sandy. Camped in the evening at what is known 
as O’Fallon’s Bluff. Two trains were camped near us. 


Shortly after leaving next morning, we passed a train from 
Laramie on its way to Fort Leavenworth. While camped for din- 
ner, an Indian came to camp by the name of Dog Belly. After 
giving him something to eat, he wanted us to stop awhile with his 
people. Met a messenger traveling east to overhaul Gen. Harney 
from Fort Laramie. While we were looking for a camp we ran 
afoul of another ambulance drawn by four mules, containing a 
gentleman, wife and daughter and a young man from Weston, 
Missouri. They had been traveling in company with others, but 
their mules had given out, and they were obliged to drop back. 
They were on their way to Salt Lake City. We all camped to- 
gether and spent the evening fishing in the Platte. We were re- 
warded for our trouble by a fine mess, 

Sunday, July 17, 1858. Blowed very hard all night. Oll is 
out trying his luck on an antelope. Passed a large band of horses 
from Sweetwater on their way to the States. We arrived at the 
upper crossing of the Platte River about 10 o'clock. Here we met 
Mr. Wallace and lady. We agreed to assist each other in cros- 
sing. They were also from Weston, Missouri. The river here 
was three-quarters of a mile wide and very deep in some places. 
Wallace and party crossed first with some difficulty, after we had 
taken a short lunch of sardines and crackers. There was a man 
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living here who acted as pilot on some occasions in crossing the 
river. The next over was our friend Douglass’ ambulance. His 
lady would not let anybody drive her over but me, and someone 
of us walking along side of each animal to keep them moving. The 
river here is full of quicksand. Found a great many young 
ducks on the shore. Wallace and party have gone on. We were 
up nearly all night on account of our mules being sick. Arrived 
the next day at Ash Hollow, a place called from the Ash trees 
growing in the neighborhood; also from the depredations com- 
mitted by the Indians and by the great battle fought there by Gen- 
eral Harney in 1855 or 56, when he killed about 400 of the Sioux. 
In making the descent into Ash Hollow the hills are among the 
worst I ever saw, and the sand equal to any in Jersey. We soon 
came out on the river again, and camped close by a trading post 
or mail station kept by a Frenchman. We only made one drive 
today; spent the balance of the time in letting the animals pick up, 
and mending our old clothes and doing some washing. 

We have already found Mrs. Douglass very good company. 
As good weather is scarce we all cook by the same fire. The 
scenery here is very romantic; by night I am generally tired out. 
Today we drove about twenty miles, and camped on the banks 
of the river, 

Tuesday, July 20, 1858. We got an early start this morning. 
A six-mule team from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Laramie passed; 
as the roads here are very sandy, our mules are very tired. While 
in camp here, Mr. Jones, the old Salt Lake mail contractor, with 
wagons, passed us on his way to the States, and plenty of mules 
and ponies. After breakfast, next morning, passed two govern- 
ment wagons loaded with lumber from Fort Laramie, going to 
Fort Kearney. 

Camped for lunch at Rush Creek, where we had plenty of 
Indians around; a detachment of U. S. Troops from Col. May’s 
command passed. They are rushing ahead for Utah. Here we 
received news about the new gold discoveries at Pike’s Peak. Oll 
has a great notion of going down; they are 175 miles south of 
this place. Here we had a great deal of trouble with Oll. We 
finally settled with him, and gave him the Black Pony and some 
money, and bid good-bye to Oll Scoggins. He was a very des- 
perate fellow. The last night we were together, Tom Atkins and 
I watched him like a cat would a mouse. I thought several times 
through the night we would be obliged to shoot him. His brother, 
is Bes known as the ‘Bull of the Woods,” was the terror of 
the road. 


Our camp today was six miles west of Rush Creek; here we 
met a party from Fort Bridger, and among the party was old 
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Jim Bridger, the mountaineer, on his way to the States.3 Bridger 
is one of the oldest men in the mountains, the founder and builder 
of Fort Bridger. He is a tall, fine looking athletic man, At pres- 
ent he is in the employ of the Utah Expedition as guide and inter- 
preter, it is said, at 1,000 dollars per month. I hada long talk with 
him, and he assured me he had been in the country forty years. 

After the heat of the day was over, we again made a short 
drive, and camped for the evening near what is known as Court 
House Rock. This is a large mountain that very much resembles 
a court house and is some 20 miles from the main trail. The next 
a passed a number of men from Salt Lake on their way to the 

tates. 

Chimney Rock, Priday, July 23, 1858. Today we came in 
sight of what is known as Chimney Rock. It is a formation of 
earth or sandstone standing up erect, similar to an old chimney. 
Some of us undertook to walk over to it, but after spending some 
time, concluded to abandon the trip. We are now also near what 
is known as Scotts Bluffs: they seem to be about three miles dis- 
tant, but Douglass, who has been across several times, assures me 
they are at least 30 miles off. 

Camped next day near the remains of several adobe houses, 
that were destroyed during General Harney’s campaign against 
the Sioux Indians in 1855 or '56. 

Tom Atkins killed a very large rattlesnake. I saved the rat- 
tles and it proved to be 7 years old. There are a great many of 
these reptiles in this country. As we draw near to Scotts Bluffs, 
the trails fork, one leading around the Bluff and the other passes 
through. We took the latter and found it very romantic. Scotts 
Bluffs are a high range of hills, that surround a beautiful valley, 
oval in shape, and about 12 or 15 miles across. The mosquitoes 
are awful along here. 

While the boys were preparing breakfast, I took a stroll off to 
some Indian lodges, that were not far distant. Passed a train at 
Horse Shoe Creek; here we had some trouble in crossing, and 
finally camped on good grass and had plenty of good water, 
While in camp here some very pretty young squaws visited us. 
One, a young girl about 12 summers, was dressed in a buckskin suit 
trimmed with antelope teeth. The bucks were very friendly, and 


’ “James Bridger’s discharge as guide (for Johnston’s Army), was dated July 2, 1858, 

at Camp Floyd, and was probably sought by him. He had been away from his 
business and his family more than a year; and as he could serve the soldiers lit- 
tle further, he hastened eastward over the Overland Trail. At Fort Bridger he 
found an entirely new establishment, rising Phoenix-like from the ashes under the 
hands of the soldiers left there. 

“Friends and interests along the way were numerous, but Bridger proceeded 
direct to the farm at Little Santa Fe, or Westport, Mo. On arrival in early Au- 
gust, a six months’ old son, William, whom he had not yet seen, was held out to 
him as a greeting. But the hands that held the baby were strange, for his wife but 
a few weeks previously, had passed to her reward, orphaning the family and widow- 
ing for the third time the disappointed old scout.” PP. 313, 314, James Bridger, a 
Historical Narrative, by J. Cecil Alter. 
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made great inquiry about the Pawnees with whom they are at 
war. They had a few baldheaded eagles and two young antelope 
playing around. We camped for the night about sundown on a 
very high elevation. 

Tom prepared supper, and Jim and I attended to the stock 
after eating a hearty supper. Then taking a good smoke out of 
my pipe, and a talk, we retired for the night. The evenings now 
are most beautiful. We were up very early next day, and passed 
what is known as Ash Point. Here Laramie Peak comes in view; 
it is said to be 110 miles off. Camped for the evening near a Trad- 
ing Post. They had a large herd of cattle and ponies, and like 
many other Posts of their kind there were a number of Indians 
close by. There are a few trees on the bottom land of the Platte 
at this point, and up one of them, was an Indian buried. The 
Sioux, when one of their people dies, place the body up a tree. A 
scaffold is first made of some short pieces of timber and the dead 
Indian placed upon the scaffold, wrapped in all the blankets he 
possessed, and other tricks such as bow and arrows and so on. 

Tuesday, July 27, 1858, Fort Laramie. We, this morning 
have come over some beautiful country and arrived at Fort Lara- 
mie about noon, where we found Mr. Wallace and party recruiting 
their stock; and through the politeness of Captain A. B. Miller, the 
superintendent and agent of Messrs. Russell, Majors and Waddell 
we were allowed to come close by. Fort Laramie is beautifully 
situated on the west bank of the Laramie River, a beautiful clear 
stream, that takes its head near Laramie Peak and empties into the 
Platte River. The buildings are all built of adobe, which is a 
sun dried brick, generally one story high. The Commanding 
Officers’ Quarters were built of frame, and a very pretty home it 
was, too! Our camp is on the opposite side of the river, where 
there are a number of buildings put up by Russell, Majors and 
Waddell for their own accommodation. We are connected to the 
fort by a ford bridge; the ford is close by. About one and a half 
miles above us is an Indian village, which I visited several times. 


July 28th. The boys have been out prowling about the country. 
I have been in camp all day overhauling some of my old clothes 
and doing the necessary mending, which I have become very ex- 
pert at. 

July 29th. Every day our trip is becoming more interesting, and 
we are getting along very nicely, after getting away from Oll 
Scoggins. We have kept up our regular style of traveling, and 
wherever we thought we could make any trade, we do not hesitate 
in making a short stay. One day as Tom was driving and it was 
his day to be commander-in-chief of our little party, he drove very 
carelessly through a company of U. S. Troops on their way to 
Utah. We were instantly spotted, and after dark, while we were 
quietly remaining in camp a Sergeant Bois with twelve men walked 
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one side, and on the approach of these men, I suspicioned some- 
thing wrong, so I jumped up into the front of our wagon. One 
of the party stepped up and asked if we had any whisky. I re- 
marked we had; (there was no use of denying it), but not for sale 
or to trade. He would like to have a drink; (of course he would; 
there never was a soldier that did not like his whisky, because if 
he did not, he never could have had the misfortune to get in the 
Army.) I poured out a pretty good poultice for him, and after 
taking it down, he turned around to the men, and said “Jump in 
here boys, and throw this whisky out.” One of the men as he 
jumped in, I pushed him out, and he fell across the wagon tongue, 
and done him serious injury. Of course this created considerable 
alarm. Every man drew his pistol with the exception of me, and 
I tell you I thought at one time, we would be obliged to resort to 
something desperate, but the odds were too great, three against 
twelve, 

I did not come down from my position in the front of the 
wagon, until everything had become quiet. | finally silenced them 
all and we took the better view of the case; that is to talk it over. 
I wanted to know by whose authority they were acting, and under 
whose orders and so on, but to no good purpose. I bade them 
all put up their weapons, as their sole aim was to destroy our 
whisky, because they said we had been trading for pistols and 
soldier clothes, which was false. We had, I suppose, about ten 
gallons left in a half barrel, which I showed them, and they like 
Uncle Sam’s brave soldiers, thought they were doing a smart 
thing by making a raid on three unprotected young men. After 
accomplishing the heroic act they returned to their camp, like a 
victorious little army, hurrahing and hollering. And we, after 
making some threats what we were going to do, went quietly to 
bed. 

Next morning we were up and off pretty early, and camped 
for dinner, near the command. | immediately cleaned myself and 
walked over to their camp and was soon shown Captain Ander- 
son’s tent, where I found him reclining on his cot. I made known 
to him my business in a clear tone, but it amounted to nothing. He 
assured me, he was not responsible for their acts, and did not 
give any order to his men. I was not long in getting back to camp, 
and I can assure you we kept away from them, after that. That 
about closed up our stock, 

July 30th. Col. Morrison’s Command passed here today; the 
men looked well. Our mules have picked up considerable since 
we have been here, and we left this afternoon, Friday, and made a 
drive of about six miles and camped on the Platte River. The 
evening Mr. Douglass and I spent fishing; it was a beautiful bright 
moonlight night. 
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July 31st. Saturday up early. Tom and Mr, Douglass have 
gone after our mules; they have strayed off some distance. Jim 
and I prepared breakfast. Passed an old trading post now de- 
serted; the Bluffs here are very high and covered with names. I 
put mine among the rest. 

The country through here is very hilly; passed a train going 
west at Horseshoe Creek, where we camped for dinner. This 
being such a good camp we concluded not to leave until morning. 
Monday some little rain. I have been some little amused with an 
Indian breaking a colt. 

August 3, 1858, Tuesday, cool and a fine day for traveling. 
Camped at night at LaBonte; while here a number of Indians called 
on us, and Capt. A. B. Miller and Henry D. Sherwood came up 
from Fort Laramie. They had with them a small sandy-complected 
person known as Kit Carson (but not the original Kit Carson. ) 
They were of the firm of Messrs. Russell, Majors and Waddell 
and on their way to Salt Lake City; they camped with us for the 
night. After we had retired some time, we were aroused by an 
express from Fort Laramie for Capt. A. B. Miller. 

August 4th. Wednesday. Miller and party left here this morn- 
ing early. The boys today have had fine sport killing sage hen and 
mountain grouse; they are very plentiful and very tame. Made 
our camp on a very pretty stream called Wagon Hound. Here 
we found a train in camp; they were laying over to recruit their 
stock and the men were prospecting on the stream, where there 
has been some gold discoveries. Here Mr. Douglass and party 
left us; we remained behind. Some ox teams came up to us while 
here; they were bound for California and have been traveling 
north of the Platte all the way from the Missouri River. They 
were very much surprised that we had traveled all the way alone, 
when they had met with so much trouble from the Indians. There 
was a number of women in the party, and in the evening we had a 
dance and had a good time in general. Before we left camp a 
party of Mexicans passed us with wagons loaded with flour, on 
their way to Fort Laramie, where it is worth $20.00 per 100 pounds. 
Camped for dinner today with a party from Salt Lake City. Our 
California friends, who we left back at Wagon Hound, came after 
us again; they are good company, and we intend traveling with 
them if they do not travel too slow. 

August 5, 1858, Thursday. Passed a grave on the road with 
a_ small board at the head with rude inscription, Solomon Dill 
of St. Joseph, Missouri. Died June 20, 1850. Crossed two very 
pretty streams, and saw more wood than we have seen for some 
time. Camped at night near a ranch on La Prele creek; here we 
met with a number of Indians and plenty of ponies. 

August 6th, Friday. Crossed a very pretty stream called Box 
Elder; here we made a short stay, and I gave the country a short 
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survey. I am told that plenty of coal can be found here. On 
leaving our camp here, we had guite a fight with a rattlesnake, and 
finally succeeded in killing him with our pistols. Camped for the 
night at Deer Creek, where there is a blacksmith shop and trading 
post; this is called De Cota; the agency for the Sioux Indians is 
just above on the creek, 

August 7th, Saturday. Our friends bound for California are 
having their cattle shod. While in this camp I walked up the 
creek and discovered a large body of coal. An old French moun- 
taineer brought his squaw over to see us; they gave me some ante- 
lope, and we in return gave them some bacon. While here, Capt. 
Campbell’s Command came up, and passed and camped about three 
miles beyond. Jim Simons is with the party, a good looking Dela- 
ware Indian, but is chief of one of the bands of Utahs.t There 
were a number of men passed us from Salt Lake and Camp Scott 
on their way to the States, 

August 9, 1858, Monday. We were up early to get ahead 
some distance of some troops that were traveling close behind. 
Passed a company of men from Salt Lake City on their way to the 
States. They had gone out last year, and there being nothing for 
them to do as citizens, they were formed as Volunteer Companies, 
and did considerable service as scouting and so on. They were 
known as the Bull Whacker Volunteers. Camped for dinner near 
what is known as Muddy Creek, where we did considerable trad- 
ing with the above party. 

August 10th, Tuesday. We are now traveling along the 
Platte River again. Passed the grave of Walter Sanders, died 
September 1856, a rude board marked the spot, with the above in- 
scriptions cut with a pocket knife. We are now at what is known 
as the Platte Bridge. An enterprising Frenchman has here bridged 
the Platte and only charges five dollars for crossing— quite moder- 
ate. Here we have a trading post and a large number of Indians 
lying around. To the left of our camp there was an Indian buried 
up a tree, which is the custom here with this tribe. The Indian, as 
soon as they are positive of his death, is well wrapped in a blanket 
or Buffalo robe and everything that he has is placed up a tree so 
that the wolves cannot destroy it, for they are very numerous on 
the river, 


*Reference perhaps is made here to Ben Simons, who between about 1854 and 
cape had x “ranch” on the Weber River; (See Lieut. E. G. Beckwith’s Report, 
in Explorations and Surveys for a Railroad Route From the Mississippi to the 
Pacific Ocean, vol. 2, p. 10, 11; B. H. Robert's A Comprehensive History of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, vol. 4, p. 809; Otis G. Hammond, ed., 

' The Utah Expedition, passim; and Andrew Jenson, History of North Morgan Ward 
(in History of Morgan Stake, MS); or “Jim Simons” may be a brother Ben is sup- 
posed to have had. On April 13, 1858, Ben Simons visited Brigham Young in company 
with “Jim Cherokee,” who might conceivably be the same person mentioned by Mr. 
Ackley. Ben is variously identified as a Delaware, a Cherokee, and a Frenchman 
who married an Indian,” According to Jacob Forney, for 20 years prior to 1858 Ben 
Simons had traded among the Mountain Indians. (Haecutive Documents, 35th Con- 
gress, 1st Session, vol X, p. 198). The Weber Valley area was not settled until he 
abandoned his “ranch” after the “Utah War’.—Dale L. Morgan. 
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August 11, 1858, Platte River. We did not choose to pay 
five dollars to cross the river here, so we drove some distance far- 
ther up where we had a good crossing considering; but it is very 
bad as well as very dangerous, in the best of places. After going 
into camp, Tom Atkins and I swam back to the opposite side to 
try and make a trade with some Indians who were in camp there. 
We are now at what is known as the Red Buttes. 

August 12th. Thursday. Passed Willow Springs; met some 
men returning to the States camped on Fish Creek. 

August 13th. Friday. We find a great many dead cattle 
through this section lying along the trail, caused by being worn 
out or sometimes drinking the alkali water, or other times murrain 
kills many. Tom and Jim have been amusing themselves shooting 
prairie dogs, which we find a great plenty of. Tonight we camp 
on the beautiful stream called Sweetwater, a tributary of the Platte. 

August 14th, Saturday. Weather still keeps very pleasant; 
we made a drive and camped for breakfast near Independence 
Rock, which stands up very high and round on top. It is literally 
covered with names put on in various ways by old Californians in 
50, '51 and ‘52. We are now in the very region of the Rocky 
Mountains, and are obliged to cross this pretty stream many times. 
Devils Gate, six miles further on is a very narrow passage in 
the mountains, where Sweetwater rushes through. Close by here, 
on the side of the road, we passed the grave of Catharine Todd, 
of Dallas County, Missouri, died July 16, 1857. There were no 
other marks on the board. She must have been some woman on 
her way to California or Salt Lake. After leaving Devils Gate our 
next camp was on Sweetwater. About 150 'Rappahoe Indians 
came charging in camp with several fresh scalps dangling on the 
end of poles. These fellows belong properly on the Arkansas 
River, and are up here in search of plunder. 

We were up early and several miles on our way before sun- 
rise. Traded some tobacco for a pony, of a Trading Post on the 
road. Passed several graves on the side of the road, one that of 
a Mr. Brother who was a teamster in one of the trains belonging to 
Russell, Majors and Waddell, but loaded with merchandise for 
Miller, Russell and Co., and bound for Salt Lake, of which John 
Lainhart was in charge. He was one of a party that formed a 
plan to kill John, get his money, and then take possession of the 
train and drive across the country to New Mexico. So one fine 
morning as the train was in motion, and John mounted on his mule, 
this fellow Brothers came up to John and demanded his money. 
John told him yes, and at the same time let him have a load of 
buckshot in his head; so that settled the balance of the party. 

August 15, 1858, Sunday. At our camp today. For dinner, 
we amused ourselves fishing with our wagon cover for a net, and 
Tom killed several with a pole with some nails driven in the end 
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as a gig. I also did some hunting for gold by washing with one 
of our pans, and found very good indication. There have been 
large quantities found nearer the head; the scenery is most beau- 
tiful.> After going into camp this evening, Tom and I took a walk 
to a camp about two miles off, which turned out to be the camp of 
our old California friends that left us back at Deer Creek; they 
were glad to hear from us. We had some trouble about finding 
our camp, as the night had come on. 

August 16th, Monday. Up early; have been making big 
drives for several days to catch up to our old friend Douglass’ 
party; they went ahead at Wagon Hound. Did some little fish- 
ing again at our new camp. 

August 17th, Tuesday. We are now in the region of the 
Wind River mountains; their Snowy tops can be seen plainly. For 
dinner camped on Rock Creek, a tributary of Sweetwater, where 
we found plenty of good grass and water. As we were crossing 
Sweetwater today, Tom lost his pistol in the stream and there was 
some trouble in finding it. 

August 18th, Wednesday. We leave the river today and 
enter on the divide. The mail from Salt Lake passed us on its 
way East. Our pony which we had traded for, gave us some 
trouble by wanting to run back; camped on Little Sandy, near 
where some gentlemen were resting on their way to Salt Lake. 
Among them was a Mr. Clayton, of Philadelphia, who I afterwards 
became acquainted with. We drove up Sandy about 12 miles, 
over one of the best roads I ever saw (not excepting the turnpikes 
East) to Big Sandy. These streams, Little Sandy and Big Sandy, 
are tributaries of Green River. Now we are on the western slope. 
Long before sunrise we were up and had breakfast; overtook a 
train from New Mexico. I rode some distance with the Wagon 
Master, picked up some poor fellow’s skull, and after carrying it 
some distance dropped it on the bank of Sandy. Camped for the 
night on Green River, where we found Douglass and party. They 
were glad to see us, as much so as though we had been long ac- 
guaintances; the attachment between us is that of warm friends. 
The evening was spent in telling of different little incidents that 
had happened to each of us. 

August 20th. We soon came to the crossing of Green River, 
which is a very pretty stream that heads away north in what is 
known as the Wind River Mountains. The current seems very 
swift. We crossed, however, without any trouble, and camped on 
its west banks, where we found a trading post and one Martin, 
whom we met just below Kearney, on his way to the States in 
company with Lt. Green and another officer from Camp Scott. 
This Martin I will afterwards speak of, (he was a very desperate 


‘The Sweetwater mines, which boomed ten years later, provided a profitable 
market for Mormon produce. 
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character, ) was finally killed. Another post here kept by Pete 
Mayette, and another a little further up the stream by Aushembo 
(Archambeau?), they were all Canadian French, and noted char- 
acters in their way. These men all did considerable business with 
parties going and coming to Utah and California, in 1850 and '52 
the time there was such a large immigration to California. 


Bently and Churby Wheettock, with two others, had a ferry 
here, and in the summer of '52 alone, their receipts were over 
65,000 dollars in gold, which amount they all squandered in var- 
ious ways in dressing the squaws, whisky, and gambled it off with 
certain gambling men that went all the way out there from the 
Missouri river. At this place the Expedition last summer were 
in camp for a considerable time and finally sent two of Russell, 
Majors and Waddell’s trains ahead unprotected, and while in 
camp, some Mormon Scouts came down, drove off the cattle and 
set fire to the wagons. Of course the government was to blame; 
they did not even have an escort. I spent considerable time on the 
very spot where the fire was. The trains were full—26 wagons 
each and very nicely corraled close by each other; the iron part 
of the wagons was still lying right where they had been burnt out 
and fallen. I will say more about this hereafter, as it has since 
caused some considerable argument in our United States court at 
Washington. 

After getting away from Green River, our next place of in- 
terest was Ham’s fork, a very pretty little stream, that empties into 
Green River some 20 miles below. We are now getting into a 
more moutainous district, the country very barren, except in the 
valleys where you find sage brush as thick as the hair on a dog's 
back. Our troops before crossing here in the Spring had very 
wisely built a bridge over the stream. We found several men left 
here to see that the Mormons or Indians did not burn it down. 

Saturday, August 21, 1858. Up early and crossed the river, 
which runs very swiftly. Madam Douglass would not allow any- 
one to drive her across but me. We found a great many Indians 
encamped here. After our usual rest we drove over to Black’s 
Fork and encamped. 

There was a little incident that happened some miles back that 
I must not forget to mention. I afterwards became well acquainted 
with the party and found them to be gentlemen. It was a bright 
Sunday morning. We had made a drive before breakfast and 
camped as near as I could tell on the South Pass, or which is sup- 
posed to be the dividing ridge between the waters of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans. We had not been there long before two 
ambulances drove up and went into camp close by a beautiful 
spring. They turned out to be Capt. Garrison, who figured con- 
siderably in the Mexican War, but was now in the employ of Rus- 
sell, Majors and Waddell, and was on his way to Salt Lake City 
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or Camp Floyd to take charge of the business; and with him was 
Barker, a clerk for Miller, Russell and Co. and George Hewett, 
(commonly called Harney,) for the same concern, and Dave 
Street, a clerk for the Captain, and others in the party whose 
names I do not now remember, The Captain was a man that was 
very consequential in his estimation, and so fond of showing off. 
So he collected the young men around him and walked over to 
show them the dividing point. About this time up came a Mexican 
on horseback who belonged to the party. The Captain mounted 
his mule and undertook to ride over to show the boys the very spot 
where the water divided to run east and west, sometimes talking 
in a very eloquent manner, 


“Now I am approaching the very spot where the water on my 
right hand flows to the Atlantic and the waters on my left to the 
Pacific ocean,” he said, when his mule made a lunge and the old 
fellow fell head foremost in the mud, to the merriment of all hands, 
and his mule, we were obliged to put a rope around his neck, and 
pull him out. It was a good joke on the old man that none of us 
who were present will ever forget, and really cannot be described. 


Sunday, August 22nd. A great deal of rain fell last night. 
The streams have risen considerably. Passed where two trains 
had been destroyed by the Mormons early in the spring. I have 
not been very well for some time. Mrs. Douglass sent me some 
stewed dried apples, which were very nice and I relished them very 
much. Drove over to Ham’s Fork. Here the United States Troops 
had built a bridge and left some here to guard it. We stayed here 
for the night. The wolves were so noisy that we were fearful 
of our animals. 

After leaving our camp at Ham's Fork we next stopped where 
Millersville now stands, (where Smith’s Fork empties into Black’s) 
they both forming one of the tributaries of the Green River or the 
Colorado that empties into the Gulf of California. 

Monday, August 23rd. This country all through here was 
occupied by our troops last winter. Any quantity of dead animals 
can be seen lying around. A hundred could be counted while 
sitting on my horse. One place I noticed where five were lying 
just as close as possible; died from starvation and cold. Animals 
here after death dry up; they don’t decompose as they do in the 
States. Sometimes you can see them as though resting. You 
would think they were alive. This is known as old Camp Scott, 
and will always be remembered by those that were on the expedi- 
tion, and those that happened to pass by for a time afterward. 
At one camp in the evening we were visited by a number of Snake 
Indians. 

August 24th. While in camp yesterday a soldier came riding 
by mounted on a fine sorrel horse and a loose horse following 
alongside. I said to Tom Atkins, “Let's take that horse,” and suit- 
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ing the words J ran to our own wagon and got a lariat, at the same 
time telling the soldier who was well armed, that two horses were 
more than he had any use for. So we captured him and took him 
up to the wagon and had him tied. This morning we were up 
early, and Tom rode the pony and led the horse and went on to 
Fort Bridger to give the horse up and make the five dollars that 
they gave to persons for such runaway stock. We followed on 
slowly with our wagon. As we approached Bridger we met about 
150 men, some on foot and others mounted, on their way to the 
States. I noticed one fellow riding my pony with my saddle. I 
wasn't long getting up to him. The first demand I made, was for 
him to dismount, which of course he refused, at the same time dis- 
cussing my authority. I drew my revolver on him and by this 
time his friends had collected all around, and Jim Packard, Doug- 
lass and Ned had run up to see the trouble. (The fellow had 
bought the pony from Tom in Bridger, which afterward made a 
split up with us.) After considerable blowing what we would do, 
my pistol was put up, and by request of Douglass the fellow was 
allowed to go on. The country along here is very barren, and 
almost destitute of vegetation. 

Fort Bridger is situated in a valley with some little grass. 
This place was first built about 40 years ago by Jim Bridger, who 
came to this country with some old mountain men or trappers, and 
becoming pleased with the life, built a small trading post and did 
considerable business in trading with the Indians for furs and 
skins of different kinds, and ponies, and in course of time becoming 
identified among them by marrying one of their women. Then 
along about 1840, he had a number of trappers and hunters out 
on his own hook. These men were generally persons fond of the 
life, and were well posted in the art of trapping furs. They would 
start out with their rifle and amunition with a certain number of 
steel traps, and be gone for months together without ever seeing a 
single soul, living upon the flesh of the animals that they would kill 
or trap. Sometimes these poor fellows would never be heard of; 
either meet with an accidental death or sometimes killed by the 
beast or Indians, or die of sickness. Then after their return, these 
trappers would collect around Bridger’s trading post, and in a few 
days spend every cent they had so hard worked for, depriving 
themselves of everything like comfort. At the time of the breaking 
out of the gold excitement in California, Bridger made a big strike 
by selling the little necessaries of life to the travelers, as they 
passed by in 1850, '51 and ’52; the emigration across was very 
large, and after leaving the Missouri River there was a stretch of 
about 1000 miles, so by the time they got to his place they were all 
pretty tired, and their stock in many instances very footsore. 
Bridger would trade their worn out stock for about one tenth what 
they were worth, and the stock, after a little rest, would come out 
fat in about two months. A lame or worn-out steer in that country 
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wagon. We broke up entirely, and finally concluded to leave him. 
Mr. Douglass had very kindly offered to let our scanty supply of 
baggage go into his wagon and we were to walk into Salt Lake 
City, 115 miles over very rough road. But after getting to our 
first camp a few miles out, he was so much ashamed of his capers 
that he insisted on us coming back into his wagon, which we did: 
so we all went into Salt Lake City together. The road from here 
on to Salt Lake is very mountainous. What is known as the Big 
Mountain is two and one half miles from the base to the top, and is 
very steep on the other side. While in camp here the mail to the 
States passed us. Among the passengers was Frank Davidson, 
whom I had met in Weston, Missouri. 

August 25, 1858. Several Mormon teams passed us on their 
way from the valley to Fort Bridger loaded with butter, eggs, 
cheese, potatoes and so on; merchandise of all kinds brings a 
good price here; sugar and coffee $1.00 per pound, butter 75c, 
potatoes $10.00, and flour $12.00 per hundred, eggs 60c per dozen 
and other things in proportion. Found near our camp today a 
spring of pure tar running from the side of the hill. This proved 
very useful to many emigrants for greasing the wheels of their 
wagons. Crossed Bear River in the afternoon: this is a very pretty 
stream of pure spring water and considerable timber on its banks. 

Thursday, August 26th. Very cold last night. Passed today 
some very good springs. The country through here is moun- 
tainous and very pretty, crossed Yellow Creek and camped beyond 
for dinner. From here we enter the head of Echo Canyon, which 
is 26 miles long. It is merely a passage through the mountains, 
which are very steep on each side, sometimes perpendicular, and 
very beautiful and variegated in color, almost the entire length. 
The Mormons have built fortifications on the tops of these moun- 
tains, so they could operate against our troops on passing through. 
A few good men in these fortifications could have kept back a 
large force, because there would have been no way to get away 
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from them; merely throwing or rolling stones down would have 
been very destructive to our troops. Weber River at the mouth of 
Echo Canyon is quite a stream, which we travelled up some dis- 
tance. On leaving the river for the mountains again, I discovered 
an eruption on one of the high mountains close by which looked 
like a volcanic eruption, and some of us attempted to go to it but 
night coming on we were obliged to abandon the trip. 

Friday, August 27th. Our mules gave us some trouble today. 
Camped at night near the fork of the Big Mountain near a very 
pretty spring. This mountain is four miles to the top and in some 
places very steep, but we finally got to the top, where we took a 
good long rest. While here the mail coach for the States, drawn 
by six mules passed us. Among the passengers was Frank David- 
son, a Kentuckian, whom I had met in Weston, Missouri. Now 
we have got to the top, the worst was to go down. It was very 
steep; however, we locked our wheels good and made the start, 
our friend Douglass following close behind. The Madam made 
them all get out of the ambulance and insisted on me driving her 
down, which of course I did. At camp today our mules again 
strayed off. We have now another mountain to cross which is 
pretty near as big as the first. However, we got over it alright. 
When about five miles from the city we all took a regular clean- 
ing up before entering the city, where we arrived on Sunday after- 
noon. Was not long in cleaning ourselves, so as to get about town. 
Was offered a position by A. B. Miller. 


Sunday, August 29, 1858. We were up early, and such a 
cleaning we all did take you never did see, and all in full dress. 
We all by invitation took breakfast with Jim Douglass. Then we 
soon were on our way to the city. We had not gone far before 
Great Salt Lake City was in full view before us at the foot of the 
mountains, and now we began to feel as though our journey was 
at anend. In Douglass’ wagon which was drawn by four mules, 
pretty well jaded, was James Douglass, Molly Douglass his wife, 
and little Mary about 11 or 12, and Ned, a young man about 25, 
going out to tend Billiard saloon for John Wallace. 


In our wagon, which was also drawn by four mules, was Tom 
Atkins, James S. Packard and myself. We drove around and 
finally got on the main street, and stopped at the Hotel known at 
that time as the Bassett House. I soon had a talk with the land- 
lord and found out that he would charge us $12.50 per week board; 
so Jim and I concluded we would try it for one week. Anyhow, 
we were shown up to our room, and after seeing that our baggage 
was safe inside, we started down to get shaved. When on my 
way out I was accosted by a gentleman whom I remember meeting 
first at Fort Laramie, and then again passed us in company with 
Henry D. Sherwood, and a young man known by the name of Kit 
Carson, who turned out to be Capt. A. B. Miller of the firm of 
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Miller, Russell and Co. and a branch of Russell, Majors and 
Waddell. He was very anxious to learn if I intended remaining in 
the city all winter, and if I would engage myself with him, at the 
same time assuring me that I should be well paid, and that I 
should have all the comforts the place could afford. I thanked 


any you could find anywhere. After being relieved of my long 
beard, and had my hair cut and shampooed, we returned to the 
Hotel and put on our best Harness and prepared for a tour around 


Great Salt Lake City is one of the prettiest cities I know of 
anywhere. It is situated at the base of the mountains, in a very 
large valley of the same name, and about 20 miles back from the 
Great Salt Lake. The streets are all very regular, running north and 
south and east and west, and very wide. There are shade trees in 
abundance, and water running on each side of each street, fed by 
a large stream from the mountains and properly divided off. There 
is a large adobe wall 10 feet high which nearly surrounds it; the 
buildings are also all built of adobe. Outside north about one 
mile there is a warm sulphur spring that is very beneficial for 
bathing,® and three miles above there is a boiling spring; the water 
runs out of the side of the mountain boiling hot.’ These springs 
will in a few years become very valuable as resorts for persons that 
are affected in various ways, rheumatic or scrofula particularly. 
The high mountains which surround the valley, look very grand, 
and many of them are constantly covered with snow. 

The Mormon people as a body, I like very much; I have seen 
none that were more hospitable than they, and there is but one 
great drawback to their sect and that is their plurality of wives, 
which seems very strange to us who have been taught differently. 
Here most everyone has three or four wives: and oftentimes but 
the one room to sleep in, and but two beds. Some are of course 
better provided, having six or eight wives, and live very nicely. A 
man is allowed here to have as many wives as he wants, and can 
get along with. Brigham Young is said to have forty wives, and 
as many more that he is, what they call, ‘‘Sealed to.” He lives in 
a very large and fine house,® built of granite (adobe) surrounded 
by a wall of stone twelve feet high, which occupies about one 
square of ground. I have seen a number of his children and was 


6 as Wasatch Springs Plunge, and municipally operated. “Warm 
Soroeeurave been well known since Mormon entrance into Salt Lake Valley in 
1847. A “Bath House’ was opened here in 1850. 

*Equally well known is Beck’s Hot Springs, now about two miles northwest of the 
Minera Del dk the B Hi H 

8 Young’s Mansion, still in use an nhown as e Bee Hive House, 
ee hema of adéhe: not granite. It is regarded as one of the finest pioneer struc- 


tures in Utah. 
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introduced to two of his oldest boys. I have had women talk to 
me by the hour about polygamy, indorsing it in every way, and it 
is useless for anyone to undertake to argue with them on the sub- 
ject, unless he wants to get the worst of it, because they are so 
well posted in Scripture that they can quote it almost from be- 
ginning to the end. There are but few here that have but one 
wife. People in the East think, and are under the impression that 
where one man is living under one roof, with so many women 
there must be a great deal of jealousy, but to appearances there 
is not. 

I lived with these people for 114 years and had a chance to 
find out something about them. The wives are taken after this 
manner; a man’s first wife is the principal one of the house, and 
attends to, or superintends things in general; the next as they 
are taken, occupies different positions, such as cook or chamber 
maid, seamstress and so on, oftentimes having children by each 
woman in the house. This fall has been particularly gay here. 
The Mormons are great for parties and balls; they have a good 
theatre and circus here, which were well attended. 


It so seldom rains here, that farmers and all others raising 
grain or vegetables cannot depend on it, so they are obliged to 
irrigate for the supply. The water in some locations in the Ter- 
ritory is brought for miles and then flooded over the garden or field 
as is required; the grain raised here, is much larger and firmer than 
that raised east, and the supply is equally as bountiful; the peaches, 
apples, grapes, fruit and vegetables in general are larger, firmer, 
and better in every way than in our eastern States. 

Well, to return to my first arrival in the country: After spend- 
ing a few days looking about the town, and learning the ways of 
the people, I concluded to accept the situation offered me by A. B. 
Miller of the firm of Miller, Russell and Co. So on the first of the 
month, September 1, 1858, I commenced. We had a large, and 
the very best, stand on the main street near the Hotel, with an 
immense stock of goods very poorly arranged on the shelves. 
Miller first took me upstairs and showed me the goods in store, 
and appeared to be considerably scared about the possibility of 
getting rid of them all, with instructions that to allow no one to 
go out if he had no money to pay for what he wanted; so I pitched 
in. 

There were thirteen of us in the store including the two 
partners and two Mormons. The store had been in full blast 
for some thirty days and everybody was green about the goods 
and store. Our sales were averaging $3,000 a day in gold, which 
was consumed by the paying off of men in the employ of Russell 
Majors and Waddell; and the balance we sent into the States. 
Capt. A. B. Miller was at the head of the house, a Pennsylvanian 
by birth, but had always lived west; first went as a cook on a flat 
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boat on the Mississippi to New Orleans, where on the second 
trip he killed one of the men by shooting him, and was obliged 
to get away. Next he was clerk on a steamboat on the Missouri, 
the Captain on one of the up River Boats, then a gambling and 
faro dealer of considerable reputation, and after accumulating con- 
siderable money went up the river at Leavenworth in 1855, and 
went into business, 

In the winter of '55 and '56 the Kansas War broke out and 
Miller abandoned his business, and raised a company and did 
considerable service on the pro-slavery side. He was the terror 
of the U. S. Troops operating against him as his men were of the 
most desperate character. I knew many of them personally. They 
finally got to killing each other like Kilkenny cats, 

Charley Moorehead stood next; he was a young man of good 
character and good business qualities, but being generally over- 
tuled by Capt. A. B. Miller, soon became dissatisfied and left the 
country about December. H. D. Sherwood, the bookkeeper, was 
a young man of pretty good standing, tolerably well educated, at 
least enough to keep his mouth shut on all occasions, and had 
saved Capt. A. B. Miller’s life more than once by conveying to 
him privately what the Free State party were doing in Leaven- 
worth. Of course the Captain became much attached to him. 
Sherwood was a New Yorker from Buffalo. 


John Lainhart, a Missourian by birth, belonged to Miller's 
company while operating in Kansas; was one of our salesmen. 
John was very excitable and a true friend of the Captain, would 
do what he was bid, from the killing of a man, to anything else 
that could be mentioned. John had charge of one of the trains 
that came out from the River and sold considerable goods to Trad- 
ers on the road, and had collected a great deal of money on the 
trip. The men in the train were aware of this, and they plotted a 
scheme by which they expected to kill John, and take possession 
of the train, and go across the country to Mexico. So one fine 
morning they made an attempt, by the leader of the party coming 
up while the train was in motion and catching John’s mule by the 
head, made a demand for him to turn over to him all the money 
he had. Of course he was well armed. John very coolly remarked, 
“Just let me have time to get down,” and as he got off on the op- 
posite side he cocked his double-barrel shotgun and let the fellow 
have one barrel in his head. He never spoke, was killed instantly; 
of course this created some little commotion. The rest of the party 
soon surrendered. 

After their leader was killed they were tied and well whipped 
within an inch of their lives. The man that was killed was named 
Brothers, and lies buried on the side of the road near where the 
road leaves Sweetwater at Devil’s Gate. This was not the first 
man that John had killed by any means. He had coolly shot two 
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others that I knew of. John had a number of fights in the city 
that winter that I saw, and generally came off victorious. On one 
occasion in the last of November, there came into the store one 
afternoon a young man with a letter for Chaby Moorehead and 
Ned Rollins to take down to the States with him. As he was leav- 
ing John hit him in the back of the head with a club, that made him 
fall like as if he was shot. He kept on thumping him, and had I 
not stepped in to his rescue, he would have killed him, for that 
was his intention. I afterward met the very fellow in Arizona, 
which I will speak of in the proper place. John on another occa- 
sion got in a quarrel with a fellow in the city and on his attempt 
to shoot him, the pistol exploded and besides hurting the man very 
badly, came near losing his own hand. John was a very bad fel- 
low, that almost everyone was afraid of, 

Next on the list was Ned Rollins, a young man who weighed 
about 220, well proportioned, stood over six feet and could back 
down and handle the best of them. He also belonged to Captain 
Millers Co. in Kansas; a Virginian by birth. They were all great 
friends of Miller's. 

Barker comes next on the program; he was the son of a great 
politician in Pittsburgh, who was a great friend of Mr. Russell. 
Barker whom we all had a good deal of fun with, really was no 
account in the house in any way. I had a fuss with him the second 
day I was in the store. He would make remarks and slurs at me 
because I was trying, and was determined to do something. So 
one day I walked up to him and shook my finger under his nose 
and told him if he ever did so again I would spoil the shape of his 
pretty nose. Barker did not stay with us long, and was very poor 
when he left. I among the rest helped him out of the country. 


Next comes little Johnny Scudder or Black John, as he was 
best known. John was a smart fellow, native of St. Louis; had 
always lived a gay, fast life; was a clerk on a steamboat on the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers; but like many others going on 
his westward trip, killed his man on his way out, which gave him 
considerable notoriety. John was good company, but would get 
on a spree once in awhile. 


George Hewitt, better known as George Harney, was a native 
of Washington, and a nephew of General Harney. George was a 
gay young fellow of more than ordinary ability and smartness; he 
was rather anxious, I always thought, to kill somebody. He wore 
a large pair of horse pistols for months, that were given to him by 
Hart, a noted gambler, that was in the country at the time. Har- 
ney always wore these pistols sticking out in front, and was a 
little too fond of pulling them out and cocking them on any person 
that would give him cause. He had a great idea of being a large 
powerful man; used to sleep out in the snow to make him hardy 
and was a great hand to exercise himself. He had a large sack of 
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flour upstairs where he would go frequently and stand off and 
knock at it. On one occasion some of the boys put a large stone 
in the sack about the place where he used to hit it, and when he 
slipped up he split his knuckles in an awful manner. One day he 
was very anxious to know how and for why, people took Seidlitz 
powders. I made him a reply without thinking he would comply 
with it, so he got a Seidlitz powder one day from Sherwood, and 
mixed them up in separate glasses and took first one, then the 
other. Well, you would have thought he would have busted, the 
water flew out of his eyes and mouth. 


He was also a great glutton, so one night when he was out, 
the boys fixed some oysters for him and left them standing on the 
stove well mixed with red Pepper and tobacco. George and I 
were always very much attached to each other. I forgot to men- 
tion an incident in regard to Lainhart: one day Hart came in (who 
was a gambler and kept his deposit with us) and handed John a 
sack containing 5,000 dollars, telling him to have it placed to his 
credit. John threw the sack under the counter as he was busy, 
and thought he would attend to it after awhile. Well, so the matter 
rested for several days when Hart came in, and wanted to know 
how his account stood, and found that the sack given to John 
had not been credited. John was called up, and denied ever re- 
ceiving anything from Hart or knowing anything about it, but 
Hart, although a gambler, stood very high there, and his word 
was taken and the $5,000 placed to his credit. Some weeks after 
I was moving some old boxes out of the store, when out rolled this 
sack of gold, to the astonishment of everyone. John was pretty 
full of whisky at the time he had received it, and forgot all about it. 

Big Dick, from Buffalo, was a great big doublefisted fellow, 
that feared nothing or anybody; Dick was in many disturbances, 
and would shoot a man with as much grace as I would a chicken. 
One day a Mexican jumped over our fence after something, and 
he called me to see him shoot him. I walked back to look without 
thinking he would really do it; when he let drive and shot the 
poor fellow in the leg. He hollered like a good fellow, and was 
carried off by some of his friends. 

Capt. Holly, or Bishop, a very nice Mormon who was em- 
ployed to give the place cast. Old Holly had three wives, Mr. 
East, a native of Galveston, Texas, but a very nice Mormon with 
but one wife. Butcher, a son-in-law of Bill Hickman, a noted 
Mormon and the chief of the Danites. Butch was bad in every 
way; he got fifty dollars out of me one fine day. Negro Bill, the 
largest Negro I ever saw. He was a native of Missouri, and 
belonged to Tom Williams and had lived in the valley for years. 
So ends the chapter containing account of our employes. 

Now to return again to the time I first went into the store of 
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Miller, Russell and Co., everything worked very nicely with me. 
I soon got ahead of them all in the store. 

October 9, 1858. Capt. Grant from Fort Hall came into 
our place. I sold him a bill of goods; the Captain is a very large 
man about 60 years old, a New Yorker by birth. When very 
young was in the employ of the Hudson's Bay Fur Co., but was 
discharged several years ago for trading with the whites on their 
way to the gold country, which was against their rules. He then 
opened a trading post at Fort Hall about 200 miles due north 
of Salt Lake City. The old man came down all the way on 
horseback with his half-breed son and several Canadian French 
after goods for the winter. Capt. Grant first went in that coun- 
try in 1818, and has lived there ever since.’ 


John Owen, who lives several miles north of Fort Hall, is 
also in town. John is pretty fond of his whisky. He called on me 
several times while in town, to have a talk about some of his friends 
East. He is here buying a stock of Indian goods for his post (Fort 
Owen), which is situated at the head of Bitter Root valley, and by 
all accounts is very nicely fixed there, where he has lived for 13 
years, and has collected considerable stock around him. The In- 
dians have made several raids on him and cleaned him out en- 
tirely of his horses. He has a large picket corral where he keeps 
his horses at night; at one time the Indians dug two of the pickets 
up without making any noise, and succeeded in getting every 
horse out of the corral. They never missed the stock until morn- 
ing. John is at present the Agent for the Flathead Indians, a very 
desirable position for an old mountaineer to have. 


° Captain Richard Grant was the first merchant in Great Salt Lake City. In Decem- 
ber, 1847, he visited the new Mormon settlement. The High Council of the city, on 
December 7, after conversations with him ‘ton the subject of opening a trade with 
the Hudson Bay Co.,”’ wrote a letter to the ‘Board of Management’”’ of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company which was dispatched in the care of Captain Grant. ‘This letter sug- 
gested that the Company might find it profitable to endeavor to supply the Mormon 
community, and communities thereafter to be established, with “articles of trade 
we shall need and be obliged to buy from some quarter before we can manufacture 
the same at home.’ It was admitted that Mormon produce might not attract the 
Company, but it was noted that “there is and will be more or less money in our 
midst and probably no inconsiderable share of peltry,” and therefore the Board was 
requested to supply a list “of articles of use and necessity in our position, with the 
prices annexed ...”’ In the event the Company saw fit to send its goods direct 
to Great Salt Lake City, the Mormons promised to use their influence to turn the 
channel of trade in favor of the Company, “to the utmost extent that your prices 
will warrant, when compared with what can be done in other directions.” (L. D. 
S. Journal History, December 7, 1847.) Grant established a store in Great Salt 
Lake City on November 19, 1848, arriving from Fort Hall “with pack horses, laden 
utd era goods and groceries. He opened the store on the south side of the 
0) ort. 


On September 28, 1854, examining the subject, “Merchandising In Utah,” the 
Deseret News remarked, ‘Captain Grant, of Fort Hall, was the first person from 
outside our community, who brought goods to this market for sale. He sold sugar 
and coffee at one dollar a pint (less than a pound), 25 cent calico at 50 and 75 
cents a yard, and other articles in proportion. Why did he not sell higher? Per- 
haps he had some conscience, and it is probable he thought the then poverty of the 
settlers would not admit of any dearer rate, and it must be confessed the above 
were pretty high figures.” p. 179, Storied Domain, by J. Cecil Alter. Grant - 
seems to have been undersold by Livingston & Bell, and other merchants who came 


during and after 1849. Jennie Brown, Fort Hall, will 
Grant's base of operations.—D. L. M petres ac Sere rhe shout 
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The Mormons here held their regular State fair *° in this city, 
(October 4-6), it lasted several days; one afternoon was set apart 
for the Gentiles as we are all called, and by a special invitation 
we attended. The exhibition would have done credit to any of the 
Eastern States. The productions of the soil such as vegetables, 
grain and fruit were particularly fine; of course the productions of 
the country are as yet not in such great abundance, but the quality 
is particularly fine. Everything grows to a much larger size here 
than East; it must be owing to the climate. The exhibition of the 
different mechanical and manufacturing branches was also most 
excellent, particularly the cutlery; fire arms of all kinds could not 
well be beat. The show of live stock was very fine; horses, cows, 
oxen, sheep, goats and pigs. There were a number of the heads of 
the church, who officiated in showing us around; a Bishop Hunter" 
was particularly polite to me. By the by the Bishop is a Philadel- 
phian, and spoke of a Thomas Remington, who is a relative of 
ours, 

The winter has the appearance of being a very hard one on 
the plains east of us. We will have several trains, that owing to 
the lateness in starting, will not be able to get over the moun- 
tains. So our concern has proposed to build winter quarters east 
of Fort Bridger, off of the reserve. I have been offered the posi- 
tion to_go there and take charge, but we have also a house at 
Camp Floyd, and many in course of time go there. As it will be 
the headquarters of the Army, there will no doubt be a great deal 
of business done there. Capt. A. B. Miller’s family arrived out 
from the States, consisting of his wife, a tall fine looking lady with 
two children, a mischievous boy about 12 years old; the other a 
child in arms. His sister accompanied him, a young girl about 
16 or 17 and pretty. After their arrival, Capt. took a house close 
by and several of us who up to this time had been living at the 
Hotel, went to board with him, where we lived off of the fat of 
the land. We were a jolly party and used to have some rich 
scenes occasionally. Poor George Hewitt or Harney, as he was 
better known, was always the subject of our fun. 

I was taken down with the mountain fever shortly after 
Mrs. Miller arrived (along in October), and was obliged to keep 

* The annual fair of the Deseret Agricultural & Manufacturing Society, pre- 
decessor of the Utah State Fair, was first held in 1856. James Starley, whose 
journal is published in this issue of the Quarterly, served in 1857 and 1858 on the 
Society’s Committee for Vegetables.—D. L. M. 

“Edward Hunter, since 1850, had been Presiding Bishop of the L. D. S. (‘““Mormon”’) 

See fever is remembered as the illness afflicting Brigham Young at_the 
time the Mormon Pioneers entered the Salt Lake Valley. Sir Richard H. Bur- 
ton, in 1860, remarked, ‘Under the generic popular name ‘Mountain fever,’ are 
included various species of febrile affections, intermittent, remittent, and typhoid; 
they are successfully treated with quinine.” (The City of the Saints) Some 
authorities have thought mountain fever, typhoid. Probably it served as a con- 
venient designation for any fever not readily identifiable. In late years, however, 
it has come to be thought that ‘mountain fever’ was Rocky Mountain Spotted 


Fever, of which an excellent discussion is found in Hans Zinsser, Rats, Lice, and 
History.—D. L. M. 
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in my room, which was a small affair on the second floor over the 
store. Adjoining me in a much finer room, lay a Missouri gentle- 
man with the same complaint, who after all the care and attention 
that could be possibly shown him, died. His remains were boxed 
up and sent to the States in one of the return trains. I lay con- 
fined to my bed for over two weeks, most of the time was not able 
to move myself. There was a Dr, from the regular Army who 
was stationed in the city on account of some Officers that were 
sick here. He attended me also. His visits to me were twice a 
day. I never will forget his kind treatment to me. After I got 
well I became better acquainted with him. I really now forget his 
name, but he was from one of the Southern States. I offered to 
pay him but he would not accept any money. Several years later 
I met him again on the headwaters of the North Platte River, when 
I made him a present of a handsome tobacco sack made by a Snake 
Indian, and a large pipe, which was very valuable in its way. 

When this man died, who had the room along side of mine, 
it was proposed for me to move in, and an attempt was made to 
put me there one hour after. I had a colored boy, Bill, attending 
me at the time. I made him get me out of bed and assist me in 
getting to the door of this other room, when I gave him orders 
about cleansing the room thoroughly, the bed and bedding as well, 
and the bed turned around, for as I thought, it stood awkward. 
The next day I moved in. I had been very much reduced, and 
everyone thought I was going to die. Mrs. Miller and the sister 
called together, also Mrs. Douglass and her daughter, who were 
all very kind to me, almost every day sending me some little dain- 
ties that were very refreshing to me. I felt quite flattered with 
such good attention. The boys about the store and friends gen- 
erally would often have a good laugh at me about having my bed 
turned around before I would get in it (they always said it was 
for looks). As the gentleman from Missouri had died in that 
room I had no notion of going into it without a change. 

One evening after we had got through the business of the 
day, John Lainhart, Harney and myself were sitting on the coun- 
ter smoking, when a Mr. Rucker of Kentucky came in the store 
and walked back to have a talk with Capt. A. B. Miller in the 
back office. Shortly after another man (I forget his name) came 
in and inquired for Miller and walked on back. As he reached 
the back door Rucker was coming out. They met in the door- 
way. This second person says to Rucker, “I have come here to 
kill you,” at the same time having a large Dragoon Pistol drawn 
on him. Rucker’s reply was, “What do you want to kill me for?” 
The answer was, “‘because you have been cheating me.” Rucker 
said, “well if you want to kill me you had better do it now.” Of 
course not thinking he would do so, when he put the pistol within 
a few inches of his breast and fired. The ball passed all the way 
through him. 
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Rucker, who was always as quick as lightning, after receiving 
this death shot, drew his Navy pistol and fired at this man, the 
ball passing through his thigh. I jumped of course to try and pre- 
vent more shooting, but to no good purpose. Rucker lay on the 
floor and this other person laid by the door with his head resting 
on a sack. They were about 12 Paces apart and kept on firing. 
Rucker emptied his pistol; one ball took affect in the jaw of this 
fellow and the other four went in the wall very near his head. The 
other fellow also kept on firing; his balls all struck the floor about 
three feet from Rucker, and as they glanced over him two of them 
cut the fingers most off of Rucker and passed out the front win- 
dow. Of course the shooting drew a number of persons about. I 
was the first one to be by their sides, | picked up the empty 
pistols. Rucker says to me, “I am a dead man.” The other fel- 
low says, “Tell her I died game.” Rucker was a gentleman of 
education, and had many fine qualities and had many friends who 
flocked around him, laid him on a lounge and my Dr., who at- 
tended me during my sickness, came in and examined his wounds. 
When they were pronounced fatal, he was told of his condition. 
When requested by him, I made a memorandum of his name in 
full and also that of his mother who lived in Kentucky, so that she 
could be written to. The poor fellow died soon after. 

The other fellow’s friends carried him off down to the 
hotel, where he lay in a very critical condition for some time, a ball 
through his thigh and one in the side of his head. He finally left 
between two days, went north near Fort Hall, then to California 
and last heard of where he was finally killed near Denver City, 

A few nights before this, a fellow called Reddy was shot by 
someone just above our place. As the ball passed through his 
head it must have killed him instantly; he was found next morn- 
ing minus his hat, boots, coat and pants. There were a number 
of persons killed here during this winter. Some of them I will 
make mention of after awhile. There never was a place where 
there were so many desperate fellows as there were in Salt Lake 
City. 

The Danites, headed by Bill Hickman, Porter Rockwell and 
Eph Hanks were particularly destructive on a certain class of per- 
sons. One afternoon three different bands had a fight among 
themselves; it was a desperate encounter. Peg-leg Smith was also 
in the party, and was particularly spoken of as one of the most 
desperate of the gang. Along about the same time Bill Hickman 
was taken sick and was confined to his bed for a time, when 
some of his enemies made a desperate attempt to kill him by 
breaking open the window of his room and shooting at him several 
times, but somehow missed their mark. 

Cloud, a little red headed fellow from California, got acquaint- 
ed with a very pretty girl living with her parents. Cloud, although 
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having a wife in the States, became very much enamoured with 
this girl and frequently used to take her out riding. He proposed 
to run her down to Camp Floyd, which he did one day at the 
risk of his life, for there were several after him hot. They would 
have filled him with shot had they caught him. I often saw this 
girl after I went to live at Camp Floyd, where she lived for a time 
very comfortably with Cloud. She then went to New Mexico with 
Bob Radford, and from there she became very common. She was 
sold once in the Plaza at Las Vegas for about 40 dollars, when 
some person who had knowledge of her paid the claim. I saw her 
several years later in Santa Fe. Her parents were in good cir- 
cumstances, and frequently wrote to her to come home. 


A fellow here by the name of Magarie (if I remember right), 
killed a fellow. Here, like all the other murders I ever heard of 
in this country, without any cause or provocation. The authori- 
ties took hold of the case to make an example of him. It was the 
first case on record (in Utah), where a man had been arrested for 
murder. He was tried and convicted and sentenced to be hung. 
There was a big day in town. Mr. Magarie was dressed in a suit 
of black cloth and rode on his coffin to the gallows, smoking like 
a good fellow his pipe, to the amusement of the crowd who had 
collected around. This was the only case where a man was ever 
punished in any way for a serious crime in Utah Territory.? 


We made up a party one Sunday to drive over to the Lake, 
which, although some 18 or 20 miles off, can be seen very plainly 
from the city. The drive was a beautiful one. It was on one of 
those fine clear mornings, not a cloud to be seen, and a light breeze 
from the south, that made it most delightful. Our team consisted 
of 4 fine mules to an ambulance, as they are styled here. The 
party consisted of five gentlemen and the driver, Bill Eads, a noted 
character in his way in this country, principally for blowing. 
From the time we leave the city the country has a gradual slope all 
the way to the lake which is quite large, and in the center is a large 
island, where it is said the Mormon Church keeps its stock which 
consists of about two thousand head of fine horses and several 


*It is thought that Mr. Ackley’s memory played him false in this reminiscence. The 
affair he mentions cannot be substantiated in the archives, and by all other ac- 
counts, the execution of Thomas H. Ferguson, on October 28, 1859, was the first 
execution of a white man in Utah; possibly Mr. Ackley had Ferguson’s case in mind, 
although it would appear from his narrative that he had left the vicinity of Great 
Salt Lake City by that date. The first arrest in Utah for a charge of murder was 
that of Howard Egan, who in September, 1851, killed James M. Monroe. Egan was 
was tried on October 17-18, 1851, and found not guilty. 


Thomas H. Ferguson, a 27-year-old New Yorker, was hanged for the homicide 
on September 16, 1859, of Alexander Carpenter, a saloon-keeper, who had accused 
him of robbing a shop next door. After a jury trial he was found guilty on Sep- 
tember 22, 1859, and next day was sentenced to be hanged on October 23. Judge 
Charles E. Sinclair found, however, that October 23 would fall on a Sunday, and 
Ferguson was re-sentenced to die on October 28. 


Actually, the first executions in Utah, however, were of two Gosiute Indians, 


Longhair and Antelope, for the murder of two Mormon herdsmen in Cedar Valley. 
The Indians were sentenced September 1, 1854, and hanged September 15.—D. L. M 
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thousand head of cattle1* The water is extrem 
more so than the water in the ocean. The Lake Bear 
ated in many respects. There are several streams or rivers that 
flow into it; the Bear and Weber are the principal ones from the 
North, and Utah Lake, which is connected with Salt Lake by the 
Jordan, is also of considerable size. Salt Lake itself has no out- 
let, which is very strange to travelers. At times the lake is quite 
shallow; then the church takes the advantage of communicating 
with the Island for the purpose of taking on or putting off stock. 
Brigham Young has a very nice yacht ** laying on the beach, 

which in pleasant weather is used considerable. Salt in great 
abundance is manufactured here. During the fall of ’57 when our 
troops were laying at Camp Scott, salt was very scarce among 
them and was sold readily for several dollars a pound. Brigham 
Young hearing of this, sent several teams loaded, across the moun- 
tains, and with a flag of truce they attempted to enter our camp, 
but Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, who was commander-in-chief of 
the expedition, had all the salt destroyed.1® 

After enjoying ourselves in bathing and loafing around the 
shore we returned home in the evening, stopping awhile at a cave 
which was quite a curiosity in its way, and proved very useful to 
stock in very stormy weather. 

The most fashionable ride in the country was to the warm and 
boiling springs just out of town. 

Our store at Camp Floyd had got fairly under way and Capt. 
A. B. Miller had proposed for me to go down and take charge 
of the books one week on trial. So I got myself all ready, and 
on the first day of December, 1858, I started in the mail coach. It 
was bitter cold; we had forty-five miles to go, and I was the only 
passenger. I could not get much of a view of the country owing 
to the weather. We arrived at Camp after dark. I had some 
trouble finding our store, it being Sunday night and a very dark 
one. There were but few persons about, and these only soldiers 
on duty. Finally I met a colored man, who was a servant to one 
of the officers, who very kindly escorted me to our store. I soon 
got in my new home and made myself known to the young man, 
George, who I found very sociable. Henry W. Tracy, who was 
in charge, soon came in. He was a jolly little fellow, about my 


%* Mormon herdsmen began to use Antelope Island as early as 1849. In 1850 it was 
set aside by law as a herdground for the Perpetual Emigrating Company (see Utah 
Historical Quarterly, vol. 8, p. 103, 189-190.) Most of the cattle were taken off the 
Island in 1855, and it was chiefly used until the late 70’s as a herdground for the 
Church horses.—D. L. M. 

“Brigham Young’s ‘‘yacht’”” was The Timely Gull, launched on the Jordan River on 
June 80, 1854. The Deseret News of July 6, 1854, says, “It is 46 feet long, will have 
a stern wheel propelled by horsepower, and is designed to be used mainly for the 
transportation of stock to and from this city and Antelope Island.” This cattle 
boat was broken up in a storm, probably not long after Mr. Ackley saw it.—D. L. M. 

** Johnston contemptuously refused to accept the salt; he did not order it destroyed. 
Dumped peaches camp, some of it was brought in and sold to the soldiers by 


Indians.—D. L. 
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size. In a little while you would have thought we had all been 
acquainted for years. 

We, Miller, Russell and Co., are the sutlers here for the Quar- 
termaster, which is considered to be a very big thing. At present 
there are upwards of 1200 men in the employ of the Quartermaster 
and Commissary Department. The wages run from 40 dollars 
gold to 300 per month and board; the poorest laborers here receive 
40 dollars gold per month and rations; mechanics from 60 to 150 
dollars per month; wagon masters from 75 to 200 dollars, and the 
head man in the department, 300 per month. As they were not 
paying this class of fellows regularly, they were allowed to pur- 
chase what they chose within the amount of their wages, of us. 
When they were paid off, we were always notified, so that we 
might be present with our claims. Sometimes these fellows would 
undertake to dispute the amounts, but it made no difference, the 
paymaster always paid on claim. 


Camp Floyd, named in honor of our worthy Secretary of 
War, is situated in the centre of Cedar Valley, forty-five miles 
due south of Salt Lake City. The place was selected by General 
Johnston as being the best place for a camp in many respects, al- 
though most of the officers thought it would have done better on 
the high tableland back of Lake Utah and near Provo, at the mouth 
of Provo Canyon. There were thousands of dollars laid out in ar- 
ranging the place for winter quarters, which consisted of fine 
adobe one-story buildings for the men and officers, laso fine 
stabling and store rooms with a very fine parade ground. There 
were upwards of 3,000 troops composed of Infantry, Dragoons, 
Cavalry and Artillery. There were five different sutlers allowed, 
which are always appointed by the regiments which they serve, 
with and after the approval of the officers. It is always commis- 
sioned regularly as part of the fixtures of the Army by the Secre- 
tary of War. We received ours direct from Mr. Floyd, which 
created quite a commotion among the officers, because a sutler was 
allowed to a post without their sanction, something that was never 
heard of before. Our commission not only gave us the exclusive 
right to sutler at this post, but gave us the power of opening a 
sutler store for the use of the Quartermaster’s men, or citizens, as 
they are more properly called, at any post in the Territories in 
Utah, Kansas and Nebraska, which is considered the biggest thing 
out. 

Henry W. Tracy, who was in charge of the store, was a little 
red faced man, a native of St. Louis, where he has brothers still 
residing. At one time was in business at Sioux City on the Mis- 
souri River with pug Pappair, but became somewhat embar- 
rassed in business affairs, and being a very passionate and excit- 
able person, got into a quarrel with a big double-fisted fellow, who 
was also doing business in the same city. Tracy shot him through 
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and through and afterwards left the country and got out this way 
in company with a Capt. Paige (who I will speak of afterwards), 
and who was Quartermaster on the Utah expedition, and came 
here with him. He was a very efficient man here for us to have at 
the head of our house, for we often had to deal very harshly with 
some of our customers. On several occasions they would play 
sharp and Tracy would invariably hunt them out. One fellow I re- 
member particularly who had been in the employ of the Govern- 
ment for a time, considered he would not “pay ‘us, and had suc- 
ceeded in some way getting his money from the Paymaster, with- 
out us being notified. Tracy came in very much excited about 
him, and borrowed a large pistol belonging to me, and went after 
him. He was soon found in company with some of his own friends, 
when Tracy not only took all the money he had left, but his coat 
and pants besides, leaving the fellow in rather a cool state, 

At another time there were two persons who came into our 
store and began to talk about some one of Tracy's friends. He 
in the first place told them to stop talking so about his friends, and 
then ordered them out. On refusing to go, he knocked them right 
and left. He had also a disturbance with a fellow over in Dobie- 
town, when I was very much afraid he would cause some trouble. 
He was always a great favorite with the Officers of the Garrison, 
particularly George Hull. 

One young man from one of the New England States, I think 
Vermont, was a very smart young man in the store. Our porter 
was a fine likely looking negro (a slave) from Missouri. We all 
slept in the store, except the porter, and dined or ate at the mess 
house of Russell, Majors and Waddell, which was close by. Dr. 
Hobbs was the Superintendent of their business at this point. As I 
have said before, our business was confined to the employees of 
the post. We always kept a good supply of goods on hand which 
was replenished as required from Salt Lake. 

We were not by any means lonesome here, for just outside 
of Camp, over the Creek as we called it, was a small place which 
we called Dobietown or Frogtown (Fairfield). It was quite a place 
in its way, built on two streets, principally occupied by drinking 
and gambling saloons and stores, some of them kept in very good 
style. The drinking saloons all had gambling going on in abund- 
ance. Besides these there were ten-pin alleys, billiard saloons, 
and a very good theatre which was well attended, and occasion- 
ally a circus. 

Christmas and New Year’s day were spent rather gaily. Our 
Capt. A. B. Miller had sent us down a large lot of eggs, and we 
made plenty of egg-nog. The winter passed off very pleasantly; 
now and then we would have a Ball or a party somewhere. 

The first of the year (1859), we had a grand review of our 
forces by Albert Sidney Johnston, which were over 3,000 strong. 
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It was a very pretty sight; the largest body of troops that had been 
together for a good many years, anywhere in the United States. 
As Spring opened, the men were busy building and rearranging 
the garrison. Capt. Turnley, the Quartermaster of the post, was 
very efficient in his duties. A very large spring of water started 
close by, and the Captain had it nicely cleaned out and walled up. 
About one mile below, he dammed it up and built a mill for the 
purpose of grinding grain, for either flour or feed for the horses. 
Also a large lot of bath-houses were fixed for the purpose of the 
men bathing. The little lake formed by the dam, he filled with 
fish, which he had brought from Lake Utah. 


17 As the United States courts were going in session at Provo, 
which was some 45 miles southeast of here, it was necessary to send 
down for the protection of the court a detachment of troops, which 
were soon got ready. They consisted of some 1500 Infantry, Cav- 
alry and Artillery. The court was in session some four weeks, dur- 
ing which time there were some very important cases tried—murder, 
rape and arson. There was always a great trouble in convicting 
a Mormon on any charge, as the juries of course were always 
composed of residents of the county. The troops who undertook 
to keep a watch over the people, generally were very much an- 
noyed, often times at night, by the sentinels being run away from 
the post, either shot at several times or knocked down in various 
ways; sometimes stoned away. The court finally adjourned and the 
prisoners were brought to camp for safety and distributed in differ- 
ent guard houses at camp. 


There was great excitement in camp when they were brought 
up. One of those placed in the guard house of the 7th Infantry 
came very near losing his life. There were always a good many 
soldiers who were confined in the guard houses for some misde- 
meanor or other, and this one particularly, had ten who had at- 
tached to them a ball and chain. They worked through the day 
and were always locked up at night after they had quit work. 
This night particularly they were walking into the cells single file 
with their ball and chained attached, holding the ball in the right 
hand as they walked in. The Provo prisoners were lying in the 
hall of the guard house tired after a long march from Provo. One 
of these fellows let his iron ball drop, which weighed about 10 
pounds, intending for it to strike the Mormon in the head, and 


*T Judge John B. Cradlebaugh convened his Second Judicial District Court at Provo 
on March 8, 1859. The first detachment of soldiers encamped about the Old Semin- 
ary, in which court was hheld, about the time of the opening of the court. Cradle- 
baugh had requested their presence; Cradlebaugh continued to sit as a committing 
Magistrate until April 4, when he adjourned his court and proceeded to Camp 
Floyd. Meantime the force of 100 soldiers brought to Provo had been increased 
to approximately 1,000. Governor Alfred Cumming protested such use of troops 
without his permission, and was sustained by the Attorney-General at Washington 
when the dispute was referred to him. An account of the proceedings in Provo 
is given with considerable documentary detail by B. H. Roberts. A Comprehensive 
Brg ae the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, vol. 4, pp. 489-494.— 
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would have killed him had it not been that he threw up his arm to 
save himself, but broke his arm.8 It is rather amusing to see the 


being done there. At one time one of the prisoners attempted to 
escape. There was a general alarm and in fact a great excitement 
in camp. Speaking of prisoners, there was a fellow who came into 
camp and gave himself up who had been a deserter. He in the 
first place was a Mormon, but had enlisted in one of the Regiments 
regularly at old Camp Scott, and not liking the soldiers’ life, de- 
serted, and in course of time wishing to come back did so, but was 
immediately placed in the guard house. Next morning Col. 
Charles F, Smith, who was in command of the Post, had him tied 
up to a wagon wheel and severely whipped. The poor fellow 
fainted twice under the treatment. In course of three weeks from 


It is really astonishing the short time it takes for one’s let- 
ters to come out from the States. The President's message arrived 
here in 11 days from the Missouri River, over 1300 miles. We 
think it pretty good time considering the condition of the country. 
No doubt in time it will be done much quicker. After you leave 
the settlements on the River there are no houses until you get to 
Fort Kearney, then from there to Fort Laramie, which is another 
much longer stretch of country to travel over, not a solitary ranch 
to stop at, then after leaving Larnard, Green River, then Fort Brid_ 
ger, Salt Lake City and Camp Floyd. The Indians are more or 
less troublesome all the time. 

Our Holidays here passed off very pleasantly, big dinners and 
evening parties were the order of the day. On New Year's day 
was a big time; business and work of all kinds was generally sus- 
pended, there was a grand review of all the troops just back of the 
camp by Albert Sidney Johnston, the day was beautiful, 

The winter passed off very pleasantly. Money is very plenti- 
ful around camp. The gamblers are all doing well, and that is al- 
ways a good sign in this country. We had two very nice billiard 
tables sent out from the States, and by permission of the Com- 
manding Officer, we put up a building for them near head-quar- 
ters. They were kept going night and day; no one was allowed 
to play but Officers. We had an old discharged Dragoon to take 


** Among the prisoners taken to Camp Floyd were A. F. McDonald and Hamilton H. 
Kearns. It was McDonald who was held by the 7th Regiment. The two men were 
held in prison until July 7.—D. L. M. 

* The cemetery is the only remnant of Camp Floyd today. 
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charge of the tables by the name of Savage. His parents reside 
on Cooper’s Hill, Camden, N. J. I often spent my evenings there 
and became fond of the game of pool. Sundays we would often 
ride for miles away. We had stationed here about 3,500 troops, 
and about 500 citizens employed, and say 1,000 followers of the 
army, together with the horses and mules, we were consuming 
a vast amount of flour, corn and grain generally, which on net 
calculation was costing the government near 30 dollars per 100 
pounds of flour. Mr. Russell, the head of our concern, who al- 
ways had an eye open, saw this, and knowing that large amounts 
of wheat and corn were being raised in Utah, proposed to the 
Secretary of War to allow him to deliver what grain and flour he 
could at Camp Floyd, instead of transporting it across the coun- 
try. (Mind what a big thing it was.) Wheat could be turned into 
flour for about $4.00 to $4.50 a hundred, delivered at camp, pay- 
able in merchandise, at 100 per cent, and we got about or near 30 
dollars per hundred for it. I was started on a tour down through 
the Mormon settlements to Provo, Springville, Goshen and other 
places to buy up all the flour and grain there was in the country, 
which I did. If it could not be had at one price, I was ordered to 
pay another. The trip I enjoyed very much. Provo is quite a 
town, situated at the mouth of Provo Canyon and at the base of 
the mountains on a plain and only a few miles back from Utah 
Lake, containing about six or seven thousand inhabitants. Spring- 
ville is also a very pretty town, situated very much as Provo. 
The largest lot of wheat I bought here, of an English woman, 
about 5,000 bushels, ordered it sent to a certain mill and to have 
it ground and on the delivery of it at our store, we paid them in 
merchandise at good round figures. 

At this town I saw the prettiest Bay Mare pony with long 
tail and mane I have ever yet seen. She was a beauty, a little 
boy was riding it. I called on his father and bought the pony at 
his own figures and had her sent home, where she was always 
very much admired. On this trip, near Spanish Fork, I saw a 
great many Indians; they were on their way North to the fishing 
grounds, 

I was for pitching in to make money like the rest. Tracy and 
I had the control of a large boarding house, put up here for the 
Quartermaster’s men, which we made several hundred dollars 
apiece out of in a very short time. We then bought out a saloon 
in Dobietown of Jake Swartz; also a brewery, where we made 
the only ale or beer that was ever made in the country. But the 
Dutchman we had to run the place got into a fight one night and 
some fellows killed him. So ended the brewery, and we soon sold 
out our saloon property. | 
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__ There was a Masonic lodge opened here, and I was the first 
citizen that was taken in.” 


Along about the first of July, 1859, Captain A. B. Miller came 
down very unexpectedly in his carriage and alone. He said he 
wanted me to return with him to go to Fort Bridger to collect two 
sight drafts on W. A. Carter, the sutler, for about 32,000 or 33,000 
in gold. So next morning, bright and early, we were up and 
rolled out, Capt. and I together, in his little no-top wagon and a 
pair of gray California and Utah horses mixed; the distance is 45 
miles over a very hilly and mountainous road to Salt Lake City. 
The morning was a beautiful one. We started off so very brisk 
that I said to Captain, “are we not driving pretty fast considering 
the distance we have got to go?’ He laughed and says, “Why 
Dick, I thought you knew something about driving; why I am only 
working the feed off of them.” We drove this way until we came 
near the crossing of Jordan River, where we have a very long 
and steep hill to go down. I was really afraid, we drove so fast: 
I just sat back holding onto the seats. When we got to the half- 
way house, we jumped out; they were at breakfast, and we drank 
a cup of coffee and ate a biscuit and an egg, while a boy sponged 
the ponies. We drove into Salt Lake in less than 4 hours. This 
was what I call big driving in the Rocky Mountains, 

The boys in the city all looked well (who I had not seen 
for months). I was well received; remained here several days 
waiting for the coach going East. Finally after getting my letter 
of instructions from Capt. A. B. Miller and Henry D. Sherwood, 
I rolled out one fine morning in the coach from California on its 
way to the States: It was crowded; there was three gentlemen 
from California, a gentleman returning who had been sent out 
concerning Russell, Majors and Waddell’s business, Eugene Pap- 
pair of St. Louis, Jim Alexander, Col. Alexander and Son, and 
myself with plenty of everything to make the trip pass off pleas- 
antly. There was nothing of interest that happened worth 
noting, and we landed in Fort Bridger early one fine morning. The 
coach drove up to our store, where after remaining awhile, I bid 
them all good-bye and they made tracks for the States. I showed 
the boys my letters and took charge of the house, then went over 
and called on Mr. W. A. Carter, the sutler, and presented my 
draft which was accepted. I remained here several days, took 
account of stock, made out a report of the business and sent it in to 
the City. I then proceeded to Millersville, which lies just off of 
the Government Reserve and about 1214 miles below at the junc- 
tion of Smith’s and Black's Fork. This place was built by our firm 
for a general depot for our stock. It has been badly managed. The 
young man in charge, Mr. Harris, ran off on hearing of my com- 


20 nt of this Masonic Lodge will be found in S. H. Goodwin’s Freemasonry in 
tak Rocky Mountain Lodge No. 205, Salt Lake City, 1934. 
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ing out to relieve him, and the other young men about, I discharged 
on sight, and put new ones in their place. So I did at Bridger. 

went through the same routine here; took account of stock and took 
charge of everything. In fact I was in charge of both houses, and 
the stock (horses and cattle), which were over on Henry's Fork. 

I remained here making my home at first at Fort Bridger, 
until I concluded best to close out the house, when I took up my 
permanent abode at Millersville. The money from Carter was 
coming in very slow. I had placed a young man in charge of the 

ridger house by the name of Sweet. On one occasion particu- 
larly as I was leaving to go to Millersville, I left 3,000 in gold 
with him, with orders to deposit it with Lt. Jones, the Quarter- 
master of the Fort, until I came back. I was gone about 10 days. 
When I returned I found Mr. Sweet in bad condition and the 
people had a great deal to say about him which I called him to 
account for. As he could not explain I ordered him to leave on 
very short notice. The three thousand dollars I left with him in- 
stead of depositing it, as I ordered, he kept in his pocket all the 
time, and he drank besides; had been gambling and making use of 
the firm’s money, and had also borrowed a considerable amount 
of funds of the men about the garrison. 

I soon thought best to close our store at this place, so I moved 
all of our goods down to the lower place. Col. E. R. S, Canby, the 
Commanding Officer, was always very kind to me, his lady partic- 
ularly so. They had quite a large library which I had the liberty 
of calling on for books occasionally, together with her sister, 
Fannie, made everything pass off very pleasantly. The Officers 
here were a good set of fellows; there was old McNott and Lt. 
Gooding, both of the 10th Infantry. 


Thus the journal comes to an abrupt end, though the journal- 
ist visited elsewhere through the West, and finally returned East, 
where he was to pass away before the allotted span. 
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